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EAELY in 1764, Joknson paid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their seat of Langton in lincoLishire, where 
he passed some time much to his satisfaction. His friend 
Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did every thing in 
his power to make the place agreeable to so illustrious a 
guest ; and the elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully 
capable of understanding his value, were not wanting in 
attention. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of considerable learning, had so little allow- 
ance to make for his occasional " laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes mentioned 
what might be said in favour of the peculiar tenets of the 
Eomish church, he went to his grave believing him to be of 
that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advantage 
of a good library, and saw several gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. I have obtained from Mr. Langton the follow- 
ing particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been 
satisfied with a country living ; for, talking of a respectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, " This man. Sir, 
fills up the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but 
could not imitate him." 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from 
blame for neglecting social attention to worthy neighbours. 

n. B 
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by saying " I would go to them if it would do them any 
good ; " he said, " What good, Madam, do you expect to 
have in your power to do them? It is showing them 
respect, and that is doing them good." 

So socially accommodating was he, that once, when Mr. 
Langton and he were driving together in a coach, and Mr. 
Langton complained of being sick, he insisted that they 
should go out, and sit on the back of it in the open air, 
which they did. And being sensible how strange the 
appearance must be, observed, that a countryman whom 
they saw in a field would probably be thinking, " If these 
two madmen should come down, what woidd become of 
me?" 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, 
was founded that Club which existed long without a name, 
but at Mr. Qurrick's funeral became distinguished by the 
title of The Literaby Club.^ Sir Joshua Eeynolds had 
the merit of being the first proposer of it ; to which John- 
son acceded, and the original members were. Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, 
Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, 
and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in every week, at seven, 
and generally continued their conversation till a pretty late 
hour. This club has been gradually increased to its present 
[1791] number, thirty-five. After about ten years, instead 
of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine toirether once a 
forb^ht during the meeting of Parliament, ^eiroriginal 
tavern having been converted into a private house, they 
moved first to Prince's in Sackville Street, then to Le 
Telier*s in Dover Street, and now meet at Parsloe's, St. 
James's Street. Between the time of its formation, and 
the time at which this work is passing through the press 
(June, 1792),* the following persons, now dead, were 
members of it : Mr. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton), 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. Qurrick, Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph ; Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam 
Smith. The present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, 
Lord Charlemont, Sir Eobert Chambers, Dr. Percy, Bishop 

* See Appendix to this volume on the Club. — Editor. 

* The second edition is here spoken of. — Editor, 
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of Dromore ; Dr. Barnard, Bishop of Killaloe ; Dr. Marlay, 
Bishop of Clonfert; Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir 
William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Mr. Windham, of Norfolk; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Q-ibbon, 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Bumey, 
Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Lncan, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Macartney, Mr. Eichard Burke, junior, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Conrtenay, Dr. Hinchliffe, Bishop of 
Peterborough ; the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; and the writer of this account. 

Sir John Hawkins ^ represents himself as a " seceder " 
from this society, and assigns as the reason of his " vrUh- 
drawing " himself from it, that its late hours were incon- 
sistent with his domestic arrangements. Li this he is not 
accurate ; for the fact was, that he one evening attacked 
Mr. "Burke in so rude a manner, that all the company 
testified their displeasure ; and at their next meeting their 
reception was such that he never came again.^ 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Qurrick, of 
whom he says, " he trusted that the least intimation of a 
desire to come among us, would procure him a ready 
admission ; but in this he was mistaken. Johnson con- 
sulted me upon it ; and when I could find no objection to 
receiving him, exclaimed, *He will disturb us by his 
buffoonery ; ' and afterwards so managed matters, that he 
was never formally proposed, and, by consequence, nevei 
admitted." ' 

Li justice both to Mr. Gkirrick and Dr. Johnson, I think 
it necessary to rectify this mis-statement. The truth is, 
that not very long after the institution of our club, Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds was speaking of it to Gkirrick. " I like it 
much," said he ; "I think I shall be of you." When Sir 

' Life of Johnson, p. 425 (note). 

* From Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoning for 
supper, because he usually ate no supper at home, Johnson observed, 
" Sir John, Sir, is a very unclubaMe man." — Bumev, 

Hawkins was not knighted till October, 1772, iong after he had left 
the club. Bumey, in relating the story, puts the nunc pro iunc,^" 
Croker. 

^ Life of Johnson, p. 425. 
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Joshua mentioned this to Dr. Johnson, he was much dis- 
pleased with the actor's conceit. ** He'U he of iw," said 
Johnson, " how does he know we will j?ermi^ him? the first 
duke in England has no right to hold such language." * 
However, when Garrick was regularly proposed some time 
afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a momentary 
offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly supported 
him, and he was accordingly elected,^ was a most agreeable 
member, and continued to attend our meetings to tiie time 
of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi ' has also given a similar misrepresentation 
of Johnson's treatment of Gkirrick in this particular, as if 
he had used these contemptuous expressions : " If Gurrick 
doea apply, 1*11 blackball him. — Surely, one ought to sit in 
a society like ours. 



* Unelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player.' 



♦» 



I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable 
authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from 
my own knowledge, to vindicate at once the heart of 
Johnson and the social merit of Gkirrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising 
Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured much in 
literature. He wrote a review of Q-rainger's " Sugar Cane,** 
a poem, in the "London Chronicle." He told me that 
Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part of this review ; but, I 

' Malone says : *^ I mentioned this anecdote to Mr. Boswell, and he 
has introduced it into his Life of Johnson." (Maloniana.) — Prior's Life 
of Malone, I860.— £^or. 

' Mr. Garrick was elected in March, 1773. — Note in Third Edition, 
Tol. i., p. 436. — Editor . 

^ Letters to and from Dr. Johnson, yoI. ii., p. 387. 

The anecdote as given in the passage only partially quoted by Boswell, 
seems to exonerate Mrs. Piozzi from deliberate misrepresentation, and 
also exhibits Johnson's conduct in a more amiable light. *' When 
Grarrick was talked of as a candidate for admission into the Literary 
Club—* If he doe$ apply,' says our Doctor to Mr. Thrale, * FU black- 
ball him.' ' Who, Sir ? Mr. Garrick, your friend, your companion- 
black-ball him!* 'Why, Sir, I love my little David dearly, better than 
all or any of his flatterers do ; but surely one ought to sit in a society 
like ours, 

" * Unelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player.'" 
—Editor. 
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imagine, lie did not recollect it distinctly, for it appears to 
"be mostly, if not altogether, his own. He also wrote, in 
the "Critical Eeview," an account f of Goldsmith's excellent 
poem, " The Traveller." 

The ease and independence to which he had at last 
attained by royal munificence, increased his natural indo- 
lence. In his " Meditations," [p. 53] he thus accuses 
himself : — 

" Good Fbiday, April 20, 1764. — I have made no reformation ; 
I have lived totally useless, more sensual in thought, and more 
addicted to wine and meat.'* 

And next morning he thus feelingly complains : — 

** My indolence, since my last reception of the sacrament, has 
sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation spread into 
wilder negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with sensu- 
ality ; and, except that from the beginning of this year I have, in 
some measure, foreborne excess of strong drink, my appetites 
have predominated over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion 
has overspread me, so that I know not what has become of the 
last year ; and perceive that incidents and intelligence pass over 
me without leaving any impression." 

He then solemnly says, " This is not the life to which 
heaven is promised ; " and he earnestly resolves an amend- 
ment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction : viz.. New Year's Day, the day of his wife's 
death. Good Friday, Easter Day, and his own birthday. 
He this year says, 

" I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving ; having, from 
the earliest time almost that I can remember, been forming 
schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. The need of 
doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'' 

Such a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent desire of 
improvement, will rarely be found. It is, surely, not 
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decent in those who are hardened in indifference to spiritual 
improyement, to treat this .pious anxiety of Johnson with 
contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriac disorder, which was ever lurk- 
ing about him. He was so ill, as, notwithstanding his 
remarkable love of company, to be entirely averse to 
society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. Dr. 
Adams told me, that, as an old friend, he was admitted to 
visit him, and that he found him in a deplorable state, 
sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and restlessly walking 
from room to room. He then used this emphatical ex- 
pression of the misery which he felt : " I would consent to 
have a limb amputated to recover my spirits." 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singularities 
ever since I knew him. I was certain that he was fre- 
quently uttering pious ejaculations ; for fragments of the 
Lord's Prayer have been distinctly overheard.^ His friend^ 
Hr. Thomas Davies, of whom Churchill says, 

" That Davies hath a very pretty wife ; " 



» 



when Dr. Johnson muttered "lead us not into temptation 
— ^used with waggish and gaUant humour to whisper Mrs. 
Davies, " You, my dear, are the cause of this." 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared 
to me some superstitious habit, which he had contracted 
early, and from which he had never called upon his reason 

^ It used to be imagined at Mr. Thrale's, when Johnson retired to a 
window or corner of the room, by perceiring his lips in motion, and 
hearing a murmur without audible articulation, that he was praying ; 
but this was not aXvxiys the case, fur I was once, perhaps unperoeived 
by him, writing at a table, so near the place of his retreat, that I heard 
him repeating some lines in an ode of Horace, over and orer again, as if 
by iteration to exercise the organs of speech, and fix the <^e in his 
memory : 

^' Audiet cives acnisse ferrum 
Quo graves I^ersa melius perirent, 
Audiet pugnas . . • ." 

It was daring the American war. — Bvmfy, 
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to disentangle him. This was his anxious care to go out 
or in at a door or passage, by a certain number of steps 
from a certain point, or at least so as that either his right 
or his left foot (I am not certain which) should constantly 
make the first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, upon 
innumerable occasions, observ^ him suddenly stop, and 
then seem to coimt his steps with a deep earnestness ; 
and when he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of 
magical movement, I have seen him go back again, put 
himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, 
having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion. A strange instance of 
something of this natiire, even when on horseback, hap- 
pened when he was in the Isle of Sky.' Sir Joshua 
^Reynolds has observed him to go a good way about, rather 
than cross a particular alley in Leicester Fields ; but this 
Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some disagreeable 
recollection associated with it.*^ 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 316. 

' His conduct at Mr. Bankes's, see ante, p. 108, seems something of 
the same kind. Dr. Fisher, Master of the Cnarter House, told me, that 
in walking on the quadrangle of University College, he would not step 
on the juncture of the stones, but carefully on the centre : but this is a 
trick which many persons have when sauntering on any kind of tessella- 
tion. Dr. Fisher adds, that he would sometimes take a phial to the 
college pump, and alternately fill and empty it, without any object that 
Dr. Fisher could discern. " Mr. Sheridan," says Mr. Whyte, ** at one 
time lived in Bedford Street, opposite Henrietta Street, which ranges 
with the south side of Ck>vent Grarden, so that the prospect lies open the 
whole way, free of interruption. We were standing together at the 
drawing-room window, expecting Johnson, who was to dine there. 
Mr. Sheridan asked me, cuuld I see the length of the Garden ? * No, 
Sir.' [Mr. Whyte was short-sighted.] *Take out your opera-glass, 
Johnson is coming; you may know him by his gait.' I perceived him 
at a good distance, working along with a peculiar solemnity of deport- 
ment, and an awkward sort of measured step. At that time the broad 
flagging at each side the streets was not universally adopted, and stone 
posts were in fashion, to prevent the annoyance of carriages. Upon 
every post, as he passed along, I could observe, he deliberately laid his 
hand ; but missing one of them when he had got at some distance, he 
seemed suddenly to recollect himself, and immediately returning back, 
carefully performed the accustomed ceremony, and resumed his former 
course, not omitting one till he gained the crossing. This, Mr. Sheridan 
assured me, however odd it might appear, was his constant practice ; but 
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That the most minute singularities which belonged to 
him, and made very observable parts of his appearance and 
manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, 
that, while talking, or even musing as he sat in his chair, 
he commonly held his head to one side towards his right 
shoidder, and shook it in a tremtdous manner, moving his 
body backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee 
in the same direction, with the palm of his hand. In the 
intervals of articulating he made various sounds with his 
mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called 
chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half-whistle, some- 
times making his tongue play backwards from the roof of 
his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes pro- 
truding it against his upper gums in front, as if pro- 
nouncing quickly, under his breath, too, too, too : all this 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more 
frequently with a smile. Q-enerally, when he had concluded 
a period, in the course of a dispute, by which time he was 
a good deal exhausted by violence and vociferation, he used 
to blow out his breath Hke a whale. This, I suppose, was 
a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him to be a contemp- 
tuous mode of expression, as if he had made the arguments 
of his opponent fly like chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here 
give for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of 
an exact likeness ; which to render complete, he who draws 
it must not disdain the slightest strokes. But if witlings 
should be inclined to attack this account, let them have the 
candour to quote what I have offered in my defence. 

He wus for some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Eev. Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore.^ Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at 
what he considered as a slow progress in intellectual im- 
provement, we find that his heart was tender, and his 
affections warm, as appears from the following very kind 
letter : — 

why or wherefore he could not inform me." — Whyte, Miscellanea 
Nova, p. 49. — Croker, 

^ He spent parts of the months of Jane, July, and August with me, 
accompanied by his friend Mrs. Willi«n«»«, whom Mrs. Percy found a 
very agreeable companion.— Per^yy. 
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TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ESQ. 

In Leicester Fields^ London, 

" Deab Sib, 

" I did not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise of 
your recovery, and therefore escape that part of your pain, which 
every man must feel, to whom you are known as you are known 
to me. 

" Having had no particular account of your disorder, I know 
not in what state it has left you. If the amusement of my 
company can exhilarate the languor of a slow recovery, I will 
not delay a day to come to you ; for I know not how I can so 
effectually promote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or my 
own interest as by preserving you, in whom, if I should lose 
you, I should lose almost the only man whom I call a friend. 

" Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss 
Reynolds.^ Make my compliments to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear 
Sir, your most affectionate and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



(( 



At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, (by 
Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19, 1764." 

Early in the year 1765 lie paid a short visit to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. 
There is a lively picturesque account of his behaviour on 
this visit in the " Gentleman's Magazine " for March, 1785, 
being an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp.^ 
The two following sentences are very characteristical : — 

^ Sir Joshua's sister, for whom Johnson had a particular affection, 
and to whom he wrote many letters which I have seen, and which I am 
sorry her too nice delicacy will not permit to be published. [Note 
introduced in the second edition, vol. i., p. 451.] 

Those letters were communicated by Mr. J. F. Palmer, the grand- 
nephew of Sir Joshua and Miss Reynolds, to Mr. Croker, and will be 
given in the Appendices to this and the other volumes of this edition. — 
Editor, 

* Dr. John Sharp, grandson of Sharp, Archbishop of York, and son 
of the Archdeacon of Durham, in which preferment he succeeded his 
father. He was a member of Trinity College, Cambridge. He died 
in 1792, aged sixty-nine. — Croker. 
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EAHLY in 1764, Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their seat of Langton in lincoLishire, where 
he passed some time much to his satisfaction. His friend 
Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did every thing in 
his power to make the place agreeable to so illustrious a 
guest ; and the elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully 
capable of understanding his value, were not wanting in 
attention. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of considerable learning, had so little allow- 
ance to make for his occasional "laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes mentioned 
what might be said in favour of the peculiar tenets of the 
Eomish church, he went to his grave believing him to be of 
that communion. 

Johnson, durincr his stay at Lanc^ton, had the advantas^e 
of a good Ubrarj, and saw seveial gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. I have obtained from Mr. Langton the follow- 
ing particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been 
satisfied with a country living ; for, talking of a respectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, " This man. Sir, 
fills up the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but 
could not imitate him." 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from 
blame for neglecting social attention to worthy neighbours. 

n. B 
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" He drank his large potations of tea with mi, interrupted 
bj many an indignant contradiction, and many a noble 
sentiment." "Several persons got into his company the 
last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he began to 
be very great ; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very 
skin, then gave her for his toast, and drank her in two 
bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous 
Chnstian humility, appear in his pious meditation on 
Easter-day this year. " I purpose again to partake of the 
blessed sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I have 
hitherto resolved, at this annual commemoration of my 
Saviour's death, to regulate my life by his laws, I am 
almost afraid to renew my resolutions." 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and show 
that he laboured under a severe depression of spirits. 
" Since the last Easter I have reformed no evil habit ; my 
time has been unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream 
that has left nothing behind. My memory grows confused, 
and I know not how the days jpass over me, Q-ood Lord, 
deliver me ! " ^ 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kindness 
done to him than Johnson. There is a little circumstance 
in his diary this year, which shows him in a very amiable 
light. 

'^ July 2. 1 paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had 
formerly lent me in my necessity, and for which Tetty expressed 
her gratitude." 

'* July 8. 1 lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.** 



Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same 
kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly received 
from him. Indeed his liberality as to money was very 
remarkable. The next article in his diary is, " Jidy 16th, 
I received seventy-five pounds.^ Lent Mr. Davies twenty- 
five." 

Trinity College, Ihiblin, at this time surprised Johnson 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 55. 
* A quarter's pension. — Oroker, 
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witli a spontaneous compliment of the bigliest academical - 
honours, by creating him Doctor of Laws. The diploma, 
which is in my possession, is as follows : — 

" OMNIBUS ad quos prasentes Uteres pervenerint, salutem. 
No8 Prcepositus et Socii Seniores Collegii Sacrosancta et Indi- 
vidtuB Trinitatis Regincs JSlizabethtB juxta Dublin^ testamury 
Samueli Johnson, Armigero, oh egregiam scriptorum elegantiam 
et utilitatem^ graiiam cancessam fuisse pro gradu Doctor atus in 
utroque Jure, octavo die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo septingen- 
tesimo sexageaimo-quinto. In cujus ret testimonium singulorum 
manus et sigillum quo in hisce utimur apposuimus ; vicesimo tertio 
die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo septingeniesimo sexagesimo'^ 
quinto. 

GuL. Clement. Fban. Amdbews. R. Mueeat. 
Tho. Wilson. Praps, Rob**". Law. 

Tho. Leland.^ Mich. Keaeney.* 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so 
great a literary character, did much honour to the judg- 
ment and liberal spirit of that learned body. Johnson 
acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. Leland, one of 
their number ; but I have not been able to obtain a copy 
of it.'* 

^ Dr. Thomas Leland, the translator of Demosthenes, and author of 
the History of Ireland, was born at Dublin, in 1722, and died in 1785. — 
Wright. 

^ The same who has contributed some notes to this work, and tho 
elder brother of my earliest literary friend Dr. John Kearney, sometime 
ProTost of Dublin College, and afterwards Bishop of Ossory. Both the 
brothers were amiable men and accomplished scholars. — Croker, 

* Since the publication of the edition in 1804 a copy of this letter has 
been obligingly communicated to me by John Leland, Esq., son of the 
learned historian, to whom it is addressed : — 

"TO THE REV. DR. LELAND. 

** Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
"Oct. 17,1765. 

" Sis, — Among the names subscribed to the degree which I have had 
the honour of receiying from the Unirersity of Dublin, I find none of 
which I haye any personal knowledi^e but those of Dr. Andrews and 
yourself. 
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He appears this year to have been seized with a tem- 
porary fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of studying 
law, and of engaging in politics. His " Prayer before the 
Study of Law " ^ is truly admirable : — 

" Sept. 26, 1765. Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose blessing study is 
ineffectual ; enable me, if it be thy will, to attain such knowledge 
as may qualify me to direct the doubtful, and instruct the igno- 
rant ; to prevent wrongs and terminate contentions ; and grant 
that I may use that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy glory 
and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'* 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is en- 
titled, " Engaging in politics with H n," * no doubt, 

his friend, the Right Hon. William Gerard Hamilton,* for 

'^ Men can be estimated by those who know them not, onlj as they 
are represented by those who know them ; and therefore I flatter myself 
that I owe much of the pleasure which this distinction gives me, to your 
concurrence with Dr. Andrews in recommending me to the learned 
society. 

'^ Having desired the Provost to return my general thanks to the 
University, I beg that you, Sir, will accept my particular and immediate 
acknowledgments. I am, Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
sen'ant, " Sam. Johnsok.** 

1 have not been able to recover the letter which Johnson wrote to 
Dr. Andrews on this occasion. — Malotte, 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 60. 

2 Ihid,y p. 61. 

^ William Grerard Hamilton, the only son of William Hamilton, a 
"Scottish advocate who migrated from Edinburgh to London, to practise 
under the appellate juris£ction created at the Union, 1707, was bom in 
Lincoln's Inn, January, 1728. He was educated at Winchester and 
Oriel College ; and, on leaving Oxford, became a member of Lincoln's 
Inn ; but on the death of his father, January 15, 1754, from whom he 
inherited an ample fortune, he abandoned the bar, to devote himself 
exclusively to political life. In the general election. May, 1754, he 
entered Parliament as member for Petersfield, Hampshire. After re- 
maining a silent member for a year, he made his first speech, 13th 
November, 1755, in the debate on an address to the Crown regarding 
the treaties between His Britannic Majesty, the Emperor of Russia and 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel : *' Young Mr. Hamilton," says Horace 
Walpole, ** spoke for the first time, and was at once perfection." This 
was the speech which acquired for him the name of ** single speech 
Hamilton,'' an epithet not altogether correct, for he spoke again on the 
same subject, February, 1756, when, as Walpole says, he shone again. 
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whom, diiriiig a long acquaintance, he had a great esteem, 
and to whose conversation he once paid this high com- 
pliment : " I am very unwilling to be left alone. Sir, and 
therefore I go with my company down the first pair of 
stairs, in some hopes that they may, perhaps, return again ; 
I go with you. Sir, as far as the street-door." In what 
particular department he intended to engage^ does not 
appear, nor can Mr. Hamilton explain, ffis prayer is in 
general terms : 

" Enlighten my understanding with knowledge of right, 
and govern my will by thy laws, that no deceit may mislead 
me, nor temptation corrupt me ; that I may always endea- 
vour to do good, and hinder evil." * There is nothing upon 
the subject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his being introduced into 
the f anuly of Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers, 
in England, and member of Parliament for the borough of 
Southwark. Foreigners are not a little amazed when they 
hear of brewers, distillers, and men in similar departments 
of trade, held forth as persons of considerable consequence 
In this great commercial country it is natural that a situa- 

but ivith diminislied lustre. In March, 1761, he accompanied Lord 
Halifax, when that nobleman was made Lord Lieutenant, to Ireland, as- 
his principal secretary. In the Irish House of Commons, in the course 
of the session which began in November, 1761, and ended in the middle- 
of the following year, he spoke five times, and with distinguished success.. 
Though he did not immediately resign his office when, 1763, the Earl of 
Northumberland succeeded Lord Halifax as Lord Lieutenant, yet, from 
some disgust he had conceiyed, he soon took this step, and returned to- 
England. He sat in every parliament till his death, which took place 
in his house, Upper Brook Street, July 16, 1796, in his sixty-eighth 
year. — Editor. 

^ In the preface to a late collection of Mr. Hamilton's Pieces, it has- 
been observed that our author was, by the generality of Johnson's 
words, '*led to suppose that he was seized with a temporary fit of 
ambition, and that hence he was induced to apply his thoughts to law 
and politics. But Mr. Boswell was certainly mistaken in this respect i. 
and these words merely allude to Johnson's having at that time entered 
into some engagement with Mr. Hamilton occasionally to furnish him 
with his sentiments on the great political topics which should be con- 
sidered in Parliament" In consequence of this engagement, Johnson, 
in November, 1766, wrote a very valuable tract, entitled " Considerationt 
on Corn," which is printed as an appendix to the works of Mr. Hamiltoik 
[•dited by Malone], published by T. Payne in 1808. — Malonc, 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 67. 
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tion which produces much wealth should be considered as 
very respectable ; and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled 
to esteem. But, perhaps, the too rapid advance of men of 
low extraction tends to lessen the value of that distinction 
by birth and gentility, which has ever been found beneficial 
to the grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's father : " He 
worked at six shillings a week for twenty years in the great 
brewery, which afterwards was his own. The proprietor 
•of it ^ had an only daughter, who was married to a noble- 
man. It was not fit that a peer should continue the 
business. On the old man's death, therefore, the brewery 
was to be sold. To find a purchaser for so large a property 
was a difficult matter ; and, after some time, it was sug- 
gested, that it would be advisable to treat with Thrale, a 
^sensible, active, honest man, who had been employed in the 
house, and to transfer the whole to him for thirty thousand 
pounds, security being taken upon the property. This was 
.accordingly settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the pur- 
chase money. He acquired a large fortune, and liv^ to 
be a member of parliament for Southwark.* But what was 
most remarkable was the liberality with which he used his 
riches. He gave his son and daughters the best education. 
The esteem which his good conduct procured him from the 
nobleman who had married his master's daughter, made 
him be treated with much attention ; and his son, both at 
school and at the university of Oxford, associated with 
j-oung men of the first rank. His allowance from his 

^ The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmund Halsey, Esq. ; the noble- 
*man who married his daughter was Lord Cubham, great uncle of the 
first Marquis of Buckingham. But I believe Dr. Johnson was mistaken 
in assigning so very low an origin to Mr. Thrale. The clerk of St. 
Albans, a very aged man, told me, that he (the elder Thrale) married a 
sister of Mr. Halsey. It is at least certain that the family of Thrale was 
•of some consideration in that town : in the abbey church is a handsome 
monument to the memory of Mr. John Thrale, late of London, merchant, 
^who died in 1704, aged 54, Margaret his wife, and three of their children 
who died young, between the years 1676 and 1690. The arms upon 
this monument are, paly of eight, pulea and or, impaling, ermine, on a 
«chief indented vert, three wolves' (or g^phons') heads, or, couped at the 
neck :-— Crest on a ducal coronet, a tree, vert, — Blakeway, 

^ In 1733 he served the office of high sheriff for Surrey; and died 
April 9, 1758. — Chalmers, 
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father, after he left college, was splendid ; not less than a 
thousand a year. This, in a man who had risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance of generosity. 
He used to say, " If this young dog does not find so much 
after I am gone as he expects, let him remember that he 
has a great deal in my own time." 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good 
sense enough to carry on his father's trade, which was of 
such extent, that I remember he once told me, he would 
not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand a year: " Not," 
said he, " that I get ten thousand a year by it, but it is an 
estate to a family." Having left daughters only, the pro- 
perty was sold for the immense sum of one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand pounds : a magnificent proof of what 
may be done by fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new sjstem of 
gentility^ might be established, upon principles totally 
different from what have hitherto prevailed. Our present 
heraldry, it may be said, is suited to the barbarous times 
in which it had its origin. It is chiefly founded upon 
ferocious merit, upon military excellence. Why, in civi- 
lized times, we may be asked, should there not be rank and 
honours, upon principles which, independent of longcustom, 
are certainly not less worthy, and which, when once allowed 
to be connected with elevation and precedency, would 
obtain the same dignity in our imagination ? Why should 
not the knowledge, the skill, the expertness, the assiduity, 
and the spirited hazards of trade and commerce, when 
crowned with success, be entitled to give those flattering 
distinctions by which mankind are so imiversally capti- 
vated? 

^ Mrs. Barney informs me that she heard Dr. Johnson say, " An 
English merchant is a new species of gentleman." He, perhaps, had in 
his mind the following ingenious passage in The Conscions Lovers, 
act iy., scene 2, where Mr. Sealand thus addresses Sir John Bevil : — 
*" Give me leave to say, that we merchants are a species of gentry that 
have grown into the world this last centnry, and are as honourable, and 
almost as useful, as you landed-folks, that have always thought your- 
selves so much above us ; for your trading, forsooth, is extended no 
farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox. You are pleasant people indeed I 
because you are generally bred up lazy, therefore, I warrant you, 
industry is dishonourable.'' [Note added in the second edition, vol. i., 
p. 457.'-EdU<n^,] 
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Such are the spedous, but false arguments for a proposi- 
tion which always will find numerous advocates, in a nation 
where men are every day starting up from obscurity to 
wealth. To refute them is needless. The general sense of 
mankind cries out, with irresistible force, " Un gentUhomme 
ed tovjov/r8 gentUhomme" 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther Lynch Salusbury, 
of good Welsh extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved 
by education. That Johnson's introduction into Mr. Thrale's 
family, which contributed so much to the happiness of his 
life, was owing to her desire for his conversation, is a very 
probable and the general supposition : but it is not the 
truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, 
having spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested 
to make them acquainted. This bemg mentioned to 
Johnson, he accept^ of an invitation to dinner at Thrale's, 
and was so much pleased with his reception, both by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, and they so much pleased with him, that 
his invitations to their house were more and more frequent, 
till at last he became one of the family, and an apartment 
was appropriated to him, both in their house at South wark 
and in. their villa at Streatham.^ 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, as a 
man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well skilled in 

^ The first time I ever saw this extraordinary man was in the year 
1764, when Mr. Munphy, who had long been the friend and confidential 
intimate of Mr. Thrale, persuaded him to wish for Johnson's conversa- 
tion, extolling it in terms which that of no other person could have 
deserved, till we were only in doubt how to obtain his company, and 
find an excuse for the invitation. The celebrity of Mr. Woodhouse, a 
shoemaker, whose verses were at that time the subject of common dis- 
course, soon afforded a pretence, and Mr. Murphy brought Johnson to 
meet him, giving me general cautions not to be surprised at his figure, 
dress, or behaviour. i!\^hat I recollect best of the day's talk was hifi 
earnestly recommending Addison's works to Mr. Woodhouse as a model 
for imitation. '' Give nights and days, Sir,", said he, ** to the study of 
Addison, if you mean either to be a good writer, or, what is more worth, 
an honest man." When I saw something like the same expression in 
his criticism on that author, in the Lives of the Poets, I put him in mind 
of his past injunctions to the young poet, to which he replied, '* that he 
wished the shoemaker might have remembered them as well." Mr. 
Johnson liked his new acquaintance so much, however, that from that 
time he dined with us every Thursday through the winter. — Pioze€i 
Anecdotes, p. 125-6. 
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trade, of a sound understanding, and of manners such as 
presented the character of a plain independent English 
'squire. As this family will frequently be mentioned in 
the course of the f oUowmg pages, and as a false notion has 
preyailed that Mr. Thrale was inferior, and in some degree 
insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper 
to give a true state of the case from the authority of John- 
son himself in his own words. 

" I know no man," said he, " who is more master of his 
wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, 
he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to suppose that she is 
above him in literary attainments. She is more flippant ; 
but he has ten times her learning : he is a regular scholar ; 
but her learning is that of a schoolboy in one of the lower 
forms." My readers may naturaUy wish for some repre- 
sentation of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As for MacUmi, or my 
Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. 
Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has herself 
given us a lively view of the idea which Johnson had of 
her person, on her appearing before him in a dark-coloured 
gown : " You little creatures should never wear those sort 
of clothes, however; they are imsuitable in every way. 
What! have not all insects gay colours?"^ Mr. Thrale 
gave his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice of 
their company, and in the mode of entertaining them. He 
understood and valued Johnson, without remission, from 
their first acquaintance to the day of his death. Mrs. 
Thrale was enchanted with Johnson's conversation, for its 
own sake, and had also a very allowable vanity in appear- 
ing to be honoured with the attention of so celebrated a 
man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than this 
connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's all the comforts and 
even luxuries of life ; his melancholy was diverted, and his 
irregular habits lessened, by association with an agreeable 
and well-ordered family. He was treated with the utmost 
respect, and even afEection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's 
literary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even 
when thev were alone. But this was not often the case ; 
^ Anecdotes, p. 279. [See Johnsonians.] 

n. c 
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for he found here a constant succession of what gave him 
the highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty, 
and the eminent in every way; who were assembled in 
numerous companies, called forth his wonderful powers, 
and gratified him with admiration, to which no man could 
be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to the 
world his edition of " Shakspeare," whidi, if it had no 
other merit but that of producing his Preface, in which the 
excellences and defects of that immortal bard are displayed 
with a masterly hand, the nation would have had no reason to 
complain.^ A blind indiscriminate admiration of Shaks- 
peare had exposed the British nation to the ridicule of 
fpreigners. Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults of 
his poet, had the more credit in bestowing on him deserved 
and indisputable praise; and doubtless none of all his 
panegyrists have done him half so much honour. Their 
praise was like that of a counsel, upon his own side of the 
cause : Johnson's was like the grave, well-considered, and 
impartial opinion of the judge, whidi falls from his lips 
with weight, and is received with reverence. What he did 
as a commentator has no small share of merit, though his 
researches were not so ample, and his investigations so 

> Johnson was insensible to Chnrchiirs abuse ; but the poem before 
mentioned had brought to remembrance that his edition of Shakespeare 
had long been due. His friends took the alarm, and, by all the arts of 
reasoning and persuasion, laboured to convinoe him that, haying taken 
subscriptions for a work in which he had made no progpress, his credit 
was at stake. He confessed he was culpable, and promised from time to 
time to begin a course of such reading as was necessary to qualify him 
Ibr the work : this was no more than he had formerly done in an engage- 
ment with Coxeter, to whom he had bound himself to write the life of 
Shfdcespeare, but he never could be prevailed on to begin it, so that even 
now it was questioned whether his promises were to be relied on. For 
this reason Sir Joshua Keynolds, and some other of his friends, who 
were more concerned for his reputation than liimself seemed to be, con- 
trived to entangle him by a wager, or some other pecuniary engagement, 
to perform his task by a certain time. — Hawking L\fey p. 440. 

Grainger thus writes to Percy on this subject, *' 27th June, 175S : I 
have several times called on Johnson to pay him part of your subscrip- 
tion — I say pa/rt, because he never thinks of working if he has a coupie 
of guineas in his pocket." And again, 20th July : '< As to his Shake- 
speare, movet sed non promovet. I shall feed him occasionally with 
guineas.^ — Prior's Goldsmith, i., 235. — Oroker, 
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acute, as tliej iniglit liave been ; which we now ceitaudj 
know from the labours of other able and ingenious critics 
who have followed him. He has enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, and of its chajucteristic 
excellence. Many of his notes have illustrated obscurities 
in the text, and placed passages eminent for beauty in a 
more conspicuous light ; and he has, in general, exMbifced 
such a mode of amiotation, as may be beneficial to all sub- 
sequent editors. 

His " Shakspeare " was virulently attacked by Mr. 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. from 
a Scotch university, and wrote for the booksellers in a great 
variely- of branches. Though he certainly was not wifiiout 
considerable merit, he wrote with so little regard to decency, 
and principles, and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, 
that his reputation was neither extensive nor lasting. I 
remember one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned. Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard of 
them ; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, " Sir, he is one 
of the many who have made themselves public, without 
maldng themselves hnoum** ^ 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, 
wrote an answer to Kenrick's review of Johnson's " Shaks- 
peare." Johnson was at first angry that Xenrick's attack 
should have the credit of an answer. But afterwards, 
considermg the young man's good intention, he kindly 
noticed him, and probably would have done more, had not 
the young man died. 

In his Preface to " Shakspeare," Johnson treated Voltaire 
very contemptuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, 
" These are the petty cavils of petty minds." Voltaire, in 
revenge, made an attack upon Johnson, in one of his 
numerous literary sallies which I remember to have read ; 

' l^enrick was bom at Watford, Herts, and was brought up to the 
business of a ruU-7naker, which he quitted for literature. Of this 
** attack," entitled ''A Review of Dr. Johnson's new edition of Shakes- 
peare ; in which the Ignorance or Inattention of that Editor is exposed, 
and the Poet defended from the Persecution of his Commentators," JOr. 
Johnson only said, " He did not think himself bound by Kenrick's 
rvles" In 1774 he delivered Lectures on Shakespeare, and the next 

J ear commenced the Loudon Review, which he continued to his death, 
une 10, 1779,— Wriffht. 
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but, there being no general index to bis volmninons works, 
have searched in vain, and therefore cannot quote it/ 

Yoltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought Johnson 
should not disda.!!! to contend. I pressed him to answer. 
He said, he perhaps might ; but he never did. 

Mr. Bumey haying occasion to write to Johnson for 
some receipts for subscriptions to his ** Shakspeare," which 
Johnson had omitted to deliver when the money was paid, 
he availed himself of that opportunity of thanking Johnson 
for the great pleasure which he had received from the 
perusal of his Fre&ice to '' Shakspeare ; " which, although 
it excited much clamour against lum at first, is now justly 
ranked among the most excellent of his writings. To this 
letter Johnson returned the following answer : — 



TO CHARLES BURNEY, ESQ., 

In Poland Street, 

"Oct. 16,1765. 
"Sir, 

" I am Sony that your kindness to me has brought upon 
yon so much trouble, though you have taken care to abate that 
sorrow, by the pleasure which I received from your approbation. 
I defend my criticism in the same manner with you. We must 
confess the faults of our favourite, to gain credit to our praise of 
his excellencies. He that claims, either in himself or for another, 
the honours of perfection, will surely injure the reputation which 
he designs to assist. Be pleased to make my compliments to 
your family. I am, Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



From one of his Journals I transcribed what follows : — 
" At church, Oct. — 65. 

* '* Je ne venx point 80up9onner le sieur Jonson d'dtre un mauvais 
plaisant, et d'aimer trop le vin : mais je trouve un peu singulier qa*il 
cmnpte la boaffoDnerie et rivrognerie parmi les beaut^s an th^tre 
tragiaue ^ &c., &c. Dictionnaire Fhilosophique, art <' Art Drama- 
tiqae.'' Yoltaire, 6dit. 1784, vol xxxviii., p. 10. — Wright, 
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" To avoid all singularity : Bonaventura.^ 

" To come in before service, and compose my mind by 
meditation, or by reading some portions of scripture. 
Tetty. 

<' If I can bear tbe sermon, to attend it, unless attention 
be more troublesome than useful. 

" To consider tbe act of prayer as a reposal of myself 
upon God, and a resignation of all into bis boly band." 

Botb in 1764 and 1765 it sbould seem tbat be was so 
busily employed witb bis edition of Sbakspeare, as to bave 
bad Httle leisure for any otber literary exertion, or, indeed, 
even for private correspondence. He did not favour me 
witb a single letter for more tban two years, for wbicb it 
will appear tbat be afterwards apologised. 

He was, bowever, at all times ready to give assistance to 
bis friends, and otbers, in revising tbeir works, and in 
writing for tbem, or greatly improving, tbeir Dedications. 
In tbat courtly species of composition no man excelled 
Dr. Jobnson. Tbougb tbe loftiness of bis mind prevented 
him from ever dedicating in bis own person, be wrote a 
very great number of Dedications for otbers. Some of 
tbese, tbe persons wbo were favoured witb tbem are un- 
willing sbould be mentioned, from a too anxious appreben- 
sion, as I tbink, tbat tbey migbt be suspected of baving 
received larger assistance ; and some, after all tbe diligence 
I bave bestowed, bave escaped my inquiries. • He told me, 
a great many years ago, " be believed be bad dedicated to 
all tbe Eoyal Family roimd ; " and it was indifferent to bim 
wbat was tbe subject of tbe work dedicated, provided it 
were innocent. He once dedicated some music for tbe 
German Flute to Edward, Duke of York. In writing 
Dedications for otbers, be considered bim self as by no 
means speaking his own sentiments. 

Notwithstanding bis long silence, I never omitted to 
write to bim, wben I bad any tbing worthy of communi- 
cating. I generally kept copies of my letters to bim, tbat 
I might bave a full view of our correspondence, and never 
be at a loss to understand any reference in bis letters. He 
kept tbe greater part of mine very carefully ; and a short 

' He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent 
person, who for his pietj was named the Seraphic Doctor. 
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time before He death was attentive enough to seal them up 
in bundles, and ordered them to be delivered to me, whi(^ 
was accordingly done. Amongst them I found one, of 
which I had not made a copy, and which I own I read with 
pleasure at the distance of almost twen^ years. It is 
dated November, 1765, at the palace of Jrascal Paoli, in 
Corte, the capital of Corsica, and is full of generous en- 
thusiasm. After giving a sketch of what I haA seen and 
heard in that ishuad, it proceeded thus: ''I dare to call 
this a spirited tour. I dare to challenge your approbation.'^ 
This letter produced the following answer, which I found 
on my arrival at Paris. 



A M. M. BOSWELL. 
CTiez M. Waters^ Banquiery a Paris, 

*' Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Jan. 14, 1766. 

"DsAE Sib, 

** Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till yonr 
arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a 
sparing and nngratefbl correspondent. Be assured, for the 
present, that notiiing has lessened either the esteem or love with 
which 1 dismissed yon at Harwich. Both have been increased 
by all that I have been told of you by yourself or others ; and 
when you return, you will return to an unaltered, and, I hope, 
imalterable friend. 

** All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of disap- 
pointing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which have 
been formed in his &vour ; and the pleasure which I promise 
myself from, your journals and remarks is so great, that perhaps 
no degree of attention or discernment will be sufficient to idflTord it. 

^ Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to see 
yon, and to hear you; and hope that we shall not be so long 
separated again. Come home, and expect such welcome as is 
dne to him, whom a wise and noble curiosity has led, where 
perhaps no natiye of this country ever was before. 

*' I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice ; nor 
would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may give 
you at your return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep 
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among us a mind which has been so long feasted with variety. 
But let us try what esteem and kindness can effect. 

*' As your father*s liberaHty has indulged you with so long a 
ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even his 
desire to see you, a sufficient reason for hastening your return. 
The longer we liye, and the more we think, the higher value we 
learn to put on the friendship and tenderness of parents and of 
friends. Parents we can have but once ; and he promises him- 
self too much, who enters life with the expectation of finding 
many friends. Upon some motive, I hope, that you will be here 
soon ; and am willing to think that it will be an inducement to 
your return, that it is sincerely desired by, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate humble servant, '* Sam. Johnson.'* 

I returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson 
in a good house in Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, in which 
he had accommodated Miss Williams with an apartment on 
the ground floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the 
garret : his faithful Francis was still attending upon him. 
He received me with much kindness. The fragments of 
our first conversation, which I have preserved, are these : I 
told hinri that Yoltaire, in a conversation with me, had dis- 
tinguished Pope and Dryden thus : — " Pope drives a hand- 
some chariot, with a couple of neat, trim nags ; Dryden a 
coach, and six stately horses."^ Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
the truth is, they both drive coaches and six ; but Dryden's 
horses are either galloping or stumbling; Pope's go at a 

* It is remarkable that Mr. Gray has employed somewhat the same 
image to characterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnishes his car with but 
two horses ; but they are of ** ethereal race : " — 

" Behold where Dryden's less presumptuoas car 

Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace.*' 

Ode on the Progress of "Poesy, 

Johnson, in the Life of Pope, has made a comparison between him 
and Dryden, in the spirit of this correction of Voltaire's metaphor. It 
is one of the most beautiful critical passages in our language, and was 

Srobably suggested to Johnson's mind by this conversation, although he 
id not make use of the same illustration. — Croker, 
Johnson condemns the image in his Life of QtKy, ''The car of 
Dryden," he says, '< with his two coursers, has nothing in it peculiar \ 
it is a car in which any other rider may be placed." — P. Ctmningham, 
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steady even trot." He said of Goldsmith's "Traveller," 
which had been published in my absence, ** There has not 
been so fine a poem since Pope's time." 

And here it is prox>er to settle, with authentic precision, 
what has long floated in public report, as to Johnson's 
being himself the author of a considerable x>art of that 
poem. Much, no doubt, both of the sentiments and ex- 
pression, were derived from conversation with him ; * and it 
was certainly submitted to his friendly revision : but in the 
year 1783, he, at my request, marked with a pencil the 
lines which he had furnished, which are only line 420th : — 

'^ To stop too fearful, and too faint to go ; '* 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but 
one, which I distinguish by the Italic character : 

*' How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

Hie lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Lukes iron croum, and Damien's bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own.'* 

He added, " These are all of which I can be sure." They 
bear a small proportion to the whole, which consists of 
four hundred and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the 
couplet which he inserted, mentions LuJce as a person well 
known, and superficial readers have passed it over quite 
smoothly; while those of more attention have been as 
much i)erplexed by Imke as by Lyddat, in " The Vaniiy of 
Human Wishes." The truth is, that Goldsmith himself 
was in a mistake. In the " Bespublica Hungarica," there 
is an account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, 
headed by two brothers of the name of Zeck, George and 

' This rests on no authority whatever, and maj well be doubted. 
The Traveller is a poem which, in a peculiar degree, seems written from 
the personal observation and feelings of its author. — Croker, 
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Luke. When it was quelled, Oeorge, not Luke, wba pun- 
ished, by his head being encircled with a red-hot iron crown ; 
** corona candescerde f erred coronatur,** ^ The same severity 
of torture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of the 
murderers of King James L of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking 
the lines which he furnished to Goldsmith's "Deserted 
Village," which are only the last four : — 

'^ That trade's proud empire bastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away : 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.** 

Talking of education, "People have now-a-days," said 
he, "got a strange opinion that everything should be 
taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see that lectures can 
do so much good as reading the books from which the lec- 
tures are taken. I know nothmg that can be best taught by 
lectures, except where experiments are to be shown. You 
may teach chymistry by lectures : — ^you might teach making 
of shoes by lectures ! " 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre tavern, that we 
might renew our social intimacy at the original place of 
meeting. But there was now a considerable difference in 
Ms w^j of Uving. Haying had an illness,' in which he was 
advised to leave ofE wine, he had, from that period, con- 
tinued to abstain from it, and drank only water, or 
lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had met 
with abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that 
he treated the hopes of immortaliiy with brutal levity ; and 
said, "As man dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog. 
Johnson. " If he dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog. 






' Mr. Boswell is in error. The names of the brother rebels were 
George and Luke Dosa, and they (or at least George) were punished, as 
stated in the poem. Felicien Zech (properly Zach)^ was a • different 
person. — John Murray, 

The alteration therefore which a late Editor of Goldsmith, Mr. Bolton 
Corney, has made, of Luke into *• ZccA," is doubly improper. — P. Ci» 
ningham, 

^ Probably the severe fit of hypochondria mentioned anth [p. 6].— 
Croker, 
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I added, that this man said to me, " I liate mankmd, for I 
think myself one of the best of them, and I know how bad 
I am." Johnson. " Sir, he must be very singular in his 
opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of men ; for 
none of his friends tliiTik him so." — ^He said, ** No honest 
man could be a Deist ; for no man could be so after a fair 
examination of the proofs of Christianity." I named 
Hume. Johnson. " No, Sir ; Hume owned to a clergy- 
man in the bishopric of Durham, that he had never read 
the New Testament with attention." — ^I mentioned Hume's 
notion, that all who are happy are equally happy ; a little 
miss with a new gown at a dancing-school ball, a general 
at the head of a victorious army, and an orator after having 
made an eloquent speech in a great assembly. Johnson. 
" Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not true. 
A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied^ but 
not equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for 
having equal happiness with a philosopher." I remember 
this very question very happily illustrated, in opposition to 
Hume, by the Eev. Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. "A 
small drinking-glass and a large one," said he, "may 
be equally full; but the lai^ one holds more than the 
smaU." ^ 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to me, 
" You have now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have 
employed them well." " Alas, Sir," said I, " I fear not. 
Do I know history ? Do I know mathematics ? Do I know 
law ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, though you may know no 
science so well as to be able to teach it, and no profession 
so well as to be able to follow it, your general mass of 
knowledge of books and men renders you very capable to 
make yourself master of any science, or fit yourself for any 
profession." I mentioned, that a gay friend had advised 

' Bishop Hall, in discussing this subject, has the same image : '' Yet 
so conceive of these heavenly degrees, that the least is glorious. 80 do 
these vessels differ, that all are fully — Epistles, Dec. iii. cajp. 6. It is 
found also in <' A Work worth the Keadmg,^ by Charles Gibbon, 4to. 
1591 : '' The joyes of heaven are fitlie compared to vessels filled with 
licour, of all quantities; for eyerie man shall have his full measure 
there. " — Malone, 
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me against being a lawyer, because I sbonld be excelled by 
plodding blockheads. Johnson. " Wby, Sir, in the f or- 
mnlary and statutory part of law, a plodding blockhead 
may excel ; but in the in^cenious and rational part of it, a 
plodding blockhead can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the 
world, by courting great men, and asked him whether he 
had ever submitted to it. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I never 
was near enough to great men, to court them. You may be 
prudently attached to great men, and yet independent. 
You are not to do what you think wrong ; and, Sir, you are 
to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. You 
must not give a shilling's worth of court for sixpence worth 
of good. But if you can get a shilling's worth of good for 
sixpence worth of court, you are a fool if you do not pay 
court." 

He said, "If convents should be allowed at all, they 
should only be retreats for persons unable to serve the 
public, or who have served it. It is our first duty to serve 
society, and, after we have done that, we may attend wholly 
to the salvation of our own souls. A youthful passion for 
abstracted devotion should not be encouraged." 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other mys- 
terious manifestations; the fulfilment of which, I sug- 
gested, might happen by chance. Johnson. " Yes, Sir, 
but they have happened so often that mankind have agreed 
to think them not fortuitous." 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in 
Corsica, and of my intention to publish an account of it. 
He encouraged me by saying, " You cannot go to the bottom 
of the subject ; but all that you tell us wUl be new to us. 
Q-ive us as many anecdotes as you can." 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th 
of February, when I presented to him my old and most in- 
timate friend, the Eev. Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I 
having mentioned that I had parsed some time with Bous- 
seau in his wild retreat, and having quoted some remark 
made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many plea- 
sant hours in Italy, Johnson said, sarcastically, " It seems, 
Sir, you have kept very good company abroad, — ^Bousseau 
and Wilkes ! " Thinking it enough to defend one at a time. 
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I said nothing as to my gay friend, but answered witli a 
smile, " My dear Sir, you don't call Bousseau bad company. 
Do you really think him a bad man? " Johnson. " Sir^ 
if you are talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with you. 
If you mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst of 
men ; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out of society, as he 
has been. Three or four nations have expelled him : and 
it is a shame that he is protected in this country." Bos- 
well. " I don't deny, Sir, but that his novel * may, 
perhaps, do harm ; but I cannot think his intention was 
bad." Johnson. "Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
prove any man's intention to be bad. You may shoot 
a man through the head, and say you intended to miss him ; 
but the judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged 
VTant of intention, when evil is committed, will not be 
allowed in a court of justice. Eousseau, Sir, is a very bad 
man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transporta- 
tion, than that of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him 
work in the plantations." Boswell. " Sir, do you think 
him as bad a man as Voltaire ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, 
it is di£&cult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 
them." 

This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read 
many of Bousseau'e animated wrii^ with great pleasure, 
and even edification; had been much pleased with his 
society, and was just come from the continent, where he 
was generally admired. Nor can I yet allow that he 
deserves the very severe censure which Johnson pronounced 
upon him. His absurd preference of savage to civilized 
life, and other singularities, are proofs rather of a defect in 
his imderstanding, than of any depravity in his heart. 
And notwithstan<£ng the unfavourable opinion which many 
worthy men have expressed of his " Profession de Foi du 
Vicaire Savoyard," I cannot help admiring it as the per- 
formance of a man full of sincere reverential submission to 
the Divine Mystery, though beset with perplexing doubts : 
a state of mind to be viewed with pity rather than with 
anger. 

^ Julie, on la Nouvelle H^Iolse was published in six vols., 12ido., at 
Aoisterdam in 1760. — Editor, 
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On bis fayourite subject of subordination, Jobnson said» 
** So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour together, but 
one shall acquire an evident superiority over the other." 

I mentioned the advice given us bj philosophers to con- 
sole ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking 
of those who are in a worse situation than ourselves. This, 
I observed, could not apply to all, for there must be some 
who have nobody worse than they are. Johnson. " Why, 
to be sure. Sir, there are ; but they don't know it. There 
is no being so poor and so contemptible, who does not 
think there is somebody still poorer, and still more con- 
temptible." 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, I had 
not many opportimities of being with Dr. Johnson ; but I 
felt my veneration for him in no degree lessened, by my 
having seen rrmUormn hominum mores et v/rhea} On the 
contrary, by having it in my power to compare him with 
many of the most celebrated persons of other coimtries, my 
admiration of his extraordinary mind was increased and 
confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his 
manners, was more striking to me now, from my having 
been accustomed to the studied smooth complying habits of 
the continent ; and I clearly recognised in Mm, not without 
respect for his honest conscientious zeal, the same indig- 
nant and sarcastical mode of treating every attempt to un- 
hinge or weaken good principles. 

* One evening, when a young gentleman teased him with an 
account of the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would 
not believe the scriptures, because he could not read them 
in the original tongues, and be sure that they were not in- 
vented. " Why, foolish fellow," said Johnson, " has he any 
better authority for almost every thing that he believes ? " 
BoswELL. " Then the vulgar. Sir, never can know they are 
right, but must submit themselves to the learned." John- 
son. ** To be sure. Sir. The vulgar are the children of the 
State, and must be taught like children." Boswell. 
** Then, Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a 
poor Englishman must be a Christian?" Johnson* 
^ Horace (de Art. Poet. 142), of Ulysses.— OoAw. 
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** Why, yes, Sir ; and what then ? This, now, is such stufE 
as I used to talk to my mother, when I began to think 
myself a clever fellow ; and she ought to have whipt me 
for it." 

Another evening Dr. 6k)ldsmith and I called on him, 
with the hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the 
Mitre. We found him indisposed, and resolved not to go 
Abroad. " Come, then," said Goldsmith, " we will not go 
to the Mitre to-night, since we cannot have the big man ^ 
with us." Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of 
which Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, now 
A water-drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith. "I think, Mr. 
Johnson, you don't go near the theatres now. You give 
jourself no more concern about a new play, than if you had 
never had anything to do with the stage." Johnson. 
•** Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care 
for the child's rattle, and the old man does not care for the 
young man's whore." Goldsmith. " Nay, Sir ; but your 
Muse was not a whore." Johnson. ** Sir, I do not think 
;8he was. But as we advance in the journey of life we 
drop some of the things which have pleased us ; whether it 
be that we are fatigu^ and don't choose to carry so many 
things any farther, or that we find other things which we 
like better." Boswell. " But, Sir, why don't you give us 
something in some other way ? " Goldsmith. " Ay, Sir, 
we have a claim upon you." Johnson. " No, Sir, I am 
not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to do as 
much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life 
ix> himself. If a soldier has fought a good many cam- 
paigns, he is not to be blamed if he retires to ease and 
i^ranquiUity. A physician, who has practised long in a 
great city, may be excused if he retires to a small town, and 
takes less practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do by my 
•conversation bears the same proportion to the good I can 
do by my writings, that the practice of a physician, retired 
to a small town, does to his practice in a great city." 
Boswell. " But I wonder. Sir, you have not more plea- 

^ These two little words may be observed as marks of Mr. BoswelPs 
;aociiracy in reporting the expressions of his personages. It is a jocular 
Lrish phrase, which, of all Johnson's acquaintances, no one, probably, 
but Goldsmith, would have used. — Croker. 
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sure in writing tlian in not writing." Johnson. " Sir, you 
may wonder." 

He talked of Tnalring verses, and observed, " The great 
difficulty is, to know wlien you liave made good ones. 
When composing I have generally had them in my mind, 
perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and down in my room ; 
and then I have written them down, and often, from lazi- 
ness, have written only half lines. I have written a hun- 
dred lines in a day. I remember I wrote a hundred lines 
of *The Vanity of Human Wishes' in a day. Doctor," 
turning to Goldsmith, " I am not quite idle ; I made one 
line t'other day; but I made no more." €h>LDSMiTH. 
" Let us hear it : we'll put a bad one to it." Johnson. 
" No, Sir ; I have forgot it." 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I thmk, to be prized ; as 
exhibiting the little varieties of a mind so enlarged and so 
powerful when objects of consequence required its exer- 
tions, and as giving us a minute kiiowledge of his character 
and modes of thinking. 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ.* 
At Lcmgton, near Spilsby^ Lincolnshire. 

" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, March 9, 1766. 

" Dbae Sib, 

" What your friends have done, that from your departure till 
now nothmg has been heard of you, none of us are able to inform 
the rest ; but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself 
entitled to the privilege of complaint. 

'* I should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from the 
time that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, 
of Lincoln, one day in the street, by whom I was informed that 
Mr. Langton, your mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that 
you were all recovered. 

* These two letters, and the long note regarding Mr. Peregrine 
Langton, were introduced in the third edition, yoL ii., pp. 14-18. — 

EdUor. 
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** That sickness should saspend joar correspondence, I did not 
wonder ; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recoTery. 

" Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you live, 
I know not whether you desire to know anything of us. How- 
ever, I will tell you that thb Ci.ub subsists ; but we have the loss 
of Burke*s company since he has been engaged in public busi- 
ness,^ in which he has gained more reputation than perhaps any 
man at his [first] appearance ever gained before. He made two 
speeches in the House for repealing the Stamp Act, which 
were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town 
with wonder. 

" Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to at- 
tain civil greatness. I am grown greater too, for I have main- 
tained the newspapers these many weeks ; ^ and what is greater 
still, I have risen every morning since New-year's day at about 
eight : when I was up, I have, indeed, done but little ; yet it is 
no slight advancement to obtain, for so many hours more, the 
consciousness of being. 

" I wish you were in my new study : I am now writing the first 
letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about me.* 

*' Dyer * is constant at the Club ; Hawkins is remiss ; I am 
not over diligent ; Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds 
are very constant. Mr. Lye * is printing his ' Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary : * all the Club subscribers. 

^ In the autumn of 1765, Bnrke came into Parliament as member for 
Wendover, Bucks, a borough of Lord Vemey's : and early in the session 
which opened Jan. ]4, 1766, he made those two speeches for repealing 
the Stamp Act, of which Johnson writes to Langton. — Editor, 

^ ProlMibly with criticisms on his Shakespeare. — Croker, 

^ He entered this study 7th March, 1766, with a prayer '' On entering 
Novum Museum." Pr. and Med., p. 68. — Croker. 

^ Samuel Dyer, Esq., a most learned and ingenious member of the 
<< Literary Club/' for whose understanding and attainments Dr. Johnson 
had cpreat respect. He died Sept 14, 1772. A more particular account 
of this gentleman may be found in a Note on the Life of Dryden, p. 186, 
prefixed to the edition of that great writer's Prose works, in mur volumes, 
8vo., 1800: in which his character is vindicated, and the very unfavour 
able representation of it, given by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of John- 
son, pp. 222, 232, is minutely examined. — MaUme, 

^ Edward Lye was bom in 1704. He published the Etymologicum 
Anglicanum of Junius. His great work is that referred to above, whidi 
he was printing ; but he did not live to see the publication. He died in 
1767, and the Dictionary was published, in 1772, by the Bev. Owen 
Manning, author of the History and Antiquities of Surrey. — Croker, 
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*'Toa will pay my respects to all my Lmcolnshire firiends. I 
am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, " Sam. Johnsoh/* 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
Ai Langton, near SpiUhy^ Lincolnshire, 

" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, May 10, 1766. 

" Deae Sib, 

*' In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected 
by the death of Peregrine Langton,^ you were not mistaken ; he 
was one of those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. 
I have seldom indulged more hope of any tiling than of being 
able to improve our acquaintance to friendship. Many a time 
have I placed myself again at Langton, and imagined the pleasure 
with which I should walk to Partney ^ in a summer morning ; but 
this is no longer possible. We must now endeavour to preserve 
what is left us, — ^his example of piety and economy. I hope you 
make what inquiries you can, and write down what is told 
you. The little things which distinguish domestic characters 
are soon forgotten : if you delay to inquire, you will have no 
information ; if you neglect to write, information will be vain.' 

^ Mr. Langton's uncle. 

^ The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

' Mr. lAngton did not disregard the counsel given by Br. Johnson, 
but wrote an account which he has been pleased to communicate 
tome: — 

<< The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Lang^n were these. He kad 
an aimaity for life of two hundred poands per annum. He resided in a 
village in Lincolnshire : the rent of his house, with two or three small 
fields, was twenty-eight pounds : the county he lived in was not more 
than moderatelv cheap ; his family consisted of a sister, who paid him 
eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a niece. The servants 
were two maids, and two men in livery. His common way of living, at 
his table, was three or four dishes ; the appurtenances to his table were 
neat and handsome ; he frequently entertamed company at dinner, and 
then his table was well served wi& as many dishes as were usual at the 
tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His own appear- 
ance, as to clothes, was genteely neat and plain. He had idways a post- 
chaise, and kept three horses. 

** Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of living, 
which he did not suffer to employ his whole income : for he had always 
a sum of money lying by him for any extraordinary expenses ^at might 

II. D 
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" His art of life certainly deserves to be known and studied. 
He liyed in plenty and elegance npon an income which, to many, 
wotdd appear indigent, and to most, scanty. How he liyed, there- 
fore, every man has an interest in knowing. His death, I hope, 
was peaceful ; it was surely happy. 

arise. Some money he put into the stocks ; at his death, the sum he 
had there amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. He purchased 
out of his income his household fbmiture and linen, of which latter he 
had a very ample store ; and, as I am assured by those that had very 
good means of knowing, not less than the tenth part of his income was 
set apart for charity : at the time of his death, the sum of twenty-fire 
pounds was found, with a direction to be employed in such uses. 

" He had laid down a plan of liying proportioned to his income, and 
did not practise any extraordinary degree of parsimony, but endeavoured 
that in his family there should be plenty without waste. As an instance 
that this was his endeavour, it may be worth while to mention a method 
he took in reeulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk in 
his family, that there mignt not be a deficiency, or any intemperate 
profusion. On a complaint made that his allowance of a hogshead in a 
month was not enough for his own family, he ordered the quantity of a 
hogshead to be put into bottles, had it locked up from the servants, and 
distributed out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity each day 
at one hogshead in a mon^ ; and told his servants, that if that ctid not 
suffice, he would allow them more : but, by this method, it appeared at 
once that the allowance was much more than sufficient for nis small 
family ; and this proved a clear conviction, that could not be answered, 
and saved all Aiture dispute. He was, in general, very diligently and 
punctually attended and obeyed by his servants ; he was very considerate 
as to the injunctions he gave, and explained them distinctly ; and, at 
their first coming to his service, steadily exacted a close oompUaoce with 
them, vdthout any remission ; and the servants, finding this to be the 
case, soon grew habitually aocustcmied to the practice of their business, 
and then very little further attention was necessary. On extraordinary 
instances of good behaviour, or diligent service, he was not wanting in 
particular encouragements and presents above their wages : it is remark- 
able that he would permit their relations to visit them, and stay at his 
house two or three days at a time. 

« The wonder, with most that hear an account of his economy, will 
be, how he was able, with such an income, to do so much, especially 
when it is considered that he paid fw every thing he had. He had no 
land, except the two or three small fields which I have said he rented ; 
and, instead of gaining any thing by their produce, I have reason to 
think he lost by them ; however, they furnished him with no further 
assistance towards his housekeeping, than grass for his horses (not hay, 
for that I know he bought), ana for two cows. Every Monday morning 
he settled his family accounts, and so kept up a constant attention to 
the confining his expenses within his income ; and to do it more exactly, 
compared those expenses with a computation he had made, how much 
that income would afford him every week and day of the year. One of 
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^ I wish I Iiad written sooner, lest, writing now, I should renew 
joiir grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have now said. 

*' This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom 
no misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could avert it. 
Let me know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the 
little horse that I recommended ? It would do him good to ride 
about his estate in fine weather. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and 
to dear Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to 
every body else. 

" The Club holds very well together. Monday is my night.^ 
I continue to rise tolerably well, and read more than I did. I 

bis economical practices was, as soon as any repair was wanting in or 
about his house, to have it hnmediatdy performed. When he had 
money to spare, he chose to lay in a proviiBion of linen or clothes, or any 
other necessaries ; as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might 
not be so well able to do when the actual want came ; in consequence of 
which method, he had a considerable supply of necessary articles lying 
by him, beside what was in use. 

<< But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do so 
much with his income, was, that he paid for every thing as soon as he 
had it, except, alone, what were current accounts, such as rent for his 
house, and servants' wages $ and these he paid at ike stated times with 
the utmost exactness. He gave notice to the tradesmen of the neigh- 
bouring market towns, that they should no longer have his custom, if 
tiiey let any of his servants have any thing without their paying for it. 
Thus he put it out of his power to commit those imprudences to which 
those are liable that defer their payments by using their money some 
other way than where it ought to g^. And whatever money he had by 
him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely employ it as he pleased. 

^ His example was confined, by the sequest<u^ place of his abode, to 
the observation of few, though his prudence and virtue would have made 
it valuable to all who could have known it. These few particulars, 
which I knew myself, or have obtained firom those who lived with him, 
may afftnrd instruction, and be an incentive to that wise art of living, 
which he so successfully practised.*' 

With all our respect fi>r Mr. Bemiet Langton's acknowledged character 
. for accuracy and veracity, there seems something in the foregoing rela- 
tion, absolutely incomprehensible — a house, a good table, frequent 
company, four servants (two of them men in livery), a carriage and three 
horses on two hundred pounds a year! Economy and ready-money 
pajrments will do much to diminish current expenses, but wluit effect 
can they have had on rent, taxes, wages, and other p&nnanetU charges 
of a respectable domestic establishment ? — Croker, 

^ Of his being in the chair of the Literary Club, which at this time 
met once a week in the evening. 
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hope something will yet come of it. I am. Sir, your most 
affectionate serrant, *' Sam. Johnson." 

After I had been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to 
him in a letter that "On my first return to my native 
country, after some years of absence, I was told of a vast 
number of my acquaintance who were all gone to the land 
of f orgetfulnesB, and I found myself like a man staUqng- 
over a field of battle, who every moment perceives some 
one lying dead." I complained of irresolution, and men- 
tioned my having made a vow as a security for good con- 
duct. I wrote to him again without being able to move 
his indolence : nor did I hear from him till he had received 
a copy of my inaugural Exercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, 
which I published at my admission as an Advocate, as is 
the custom in Scotland. He then wrote to me as follows : — 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

''London, August 10, 1766., 

'* Dbab Sib, 

'* The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my debt t» 
you. Why did you . . .* I will punish you for it, by teeing you 
that your Latin wants correction.^ Li the beginning, Spei 
altera, not to urge that it should be primm, is not grammatical ; 
altera should be alteri. In the next line you seem to use genum 
absolutely, for what we CBM/amili/f that is, for illustrious extrac' 
tiofiy I doubt without authority. Homines nvllius originis, for 
nullis orti mqjorHms^ or nidlo loco naii, is, as I am afraid,, 
barbarous. — ^Ruddiman is dead. 

^ The passage omitted alluded to a private transaction. 

^ This censure of my Latin relates to the dedication, which was as* 
follows : — " Yiro nohilissimo, omatissimo, Joanni, Viceccmiiti Mount- 
Stuart, atavis edito regibus, ezcelsss flEunilisB de Bute speiaUerm ; labente 
seculo, quum homines nuUitts originis genus sBquare opibus am«diuntur^ 
sanguinis antiqui et illustris semper memori, natalium splendorem virtU'. 
tibus aueenti : ad publica populi comitia jam legato ; in optimatinm rero 
MagwB Britannise senatu, jure htereditario, olim oonsessuro : vim insitam 
yar^ doctrinft promoTente, nee tamen se venditante, prsedito : priscft 
fide, animo liberrimo, et mornm elegantiA insigni : in Itali» yisitandBe- 
itinere socio suo honoratissimo : hasce jurisprudentise primitias, devino^ 
tissimse amicitise et obsenrantise, monumentum, D. D. C. Q. Jacobus. 
Boswell." 
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^I have now rexed you enough, and will try to please you. 
Your resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve ; but do 
not accustom yourself to enchain your volatility by vows ; they 
will sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which you will, per- 
haps, never be able to extract or eject. Take this warning ; it 
is of great importance. 

" The study of the law is what you very justly term it, copious 
and generous ; ^ and in adding your name to its professors, you 
have done exactly what I always wished, when I wished you 
best. I hope that you will continue to pursue it vigorously and 
constantly. You gain, at least, what is no small advantage, 
security from those troublesome and wearisome discontents, which 
lure always obtruding themselves upon minds vacant, unemployed, 
find undetermined. 

" You ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and 
perseverance, that they will please your father. We all live 
upon the hope of pleasing somebody, and the pleasure of pleasing 
ought to be greatest, and at last always will be greatest, when 
our endeavours are exerted in consequence of our duty. 

*' Life is not long, and too much of it must not pass in idle 
deliberation how it shall be spent : deliberation which those who 
begin it by prudence, and continue it with subtilty, must, after 
long expense of thought, conclude by chance. To prefer one 
&ture mode of life to another, upon just reasons, requires fa- 
culties which it has not pleased our Creator to give us.. 

" If, therefore, the profession you have chosen has some unex- 
pected inconveniences, console youcself by reflecting that no 
profession is without them; and that all the importunities and 
perplexities of business are softness and luxury, compared with 
the incessant cravings of vacancy, and the unsatis&ctory ex- 
pedients of idleness. — 

' Hsec sunt quse nostri potui te Toce monere ; 
Vade, age.' ^ 

"As to your * History of Corsica,' you have no materials which 

^ This alludes to the first sentence of the ProGBmiom of my Thesis. 
** JurisprudentisB studio nullum uberius, nullum generosius : in legibus 
enim agitandis, populorum mores, variasque fortunse vices ex quibus 
leges onuntur, contemplari simul solemus." 

^ " HsBo sunt, qum nostra lioeat te voce moneri. 
Vade age."— ^n. ill 46l-2,^Editor, 
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others have not, or may not have. Ton have, somehow or other^ 
warmed your imagmation. I wish there were some cure, like 
the loTer's leap, for all heads of which some single idea has ob- 
tained an unreasonable and irregular possessicm. Mind youi 
own affairs, and leave the Gorsicans to theirs. — I am, dear Sir 
your most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson." 



TO BE. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

*^ Auchinlecb, Not. 6, 1766. 

** Much esteem bd ahd bear Sib, 

" I plead not guilty to . . . . . ^ 

'* Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the charge brought 
against me, I presume you will not be displeased if I escape the 
punishment which you have decreed for me unheard. If yon 
have discharged the arrows of criticism against an innocent man^ 
you must rejoice to find they have missed him, or have not been 
pointed so as to wound him. 

*'To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all deference,, 
going to offer a few observations in defence of my Latin, which 
you have found fault with. 

" Ton think I should have used spei prtrrnB instead of spei 
altera, Spes is, indeed, often used to express something on 
which we have a future dependence, as in Virg. Eclog. i. 14.— 

< modo namque gemellot 

Spent gregis, ah ! silice in nad4 oonnixa reliquit : 

and in Georg. iii. 478. — 

' Spemjgue gregemqne simul,' 

for the lambs and the sheep. Tet it is also used to express any- 
thing on which we have a present dependence, and is well applied 
to a man of distinguished influence,— our support, our refuge^ 
our prasidium, as Horace calls Maecenas. So, ^neid xii. 57,. 
Queen Amata addresses her son-in-law, Turnus ; — ^ Spes tu nunc 
una : * and he was then no future hope, for she adds, — 

1 The passage omitted explained the transaction to which the pre- 
ceding letter had alluded. 
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< deoQS imperiamque Latini 

Te penes 5 ' 

whicli might have been said of my Lord Bute some years ago. 
Now I consider the present £arl of Bute to be * Sxcelsa familw 
de Bute spes prima ; * and my Lord Mountstnart, as his eldest 
son, to be * tpes altera,* So in ^neid zii. 1. 168, after having 
mentioned Pater iOneas, who was the present spes, the reigning 
spes, as mj German friends would say, the spes prima, the poet 
adds, — 

' £t joxta Ascamns, magnsB spes alterts Romae.' * 

'* Tou think altera ungrammatical, and tell me it should have 
been alteri. Tou must recollect, that in old times alter was 
declined regularly ; and when the ancient fragments preserved in 
the Juris Civilis Pontes were written, it was certainly declined 
in the way that I use it. This, I should think, may protect a 
lawyer who writes altertB in a dissertation upon part of his own 
science. But as I could hardly venture to quote fragments of 
old law to so classical a man as Mr. Johnson, I have not made 
an accurate search into these remains, to find examples of what 
I am able to produce in poetical composition. We find in Plant. 
Budens, act iii. scene 4.— 

* Nam hnic alterts patria qn» sit profecto nescio.' 

Flautus is, to be sure, an old comic writer ; but in the days of 
Scipio and Lelius, we find Terent. Heautontim. act ii. scene 3. — 

' hoc ipsa in itinere aliera 

Dum narrat, forte andivl.' 

'* You doubt my having authority for using genus absolutely, 
for what we caM family , that is, for illustrious extraction. Now 
I take genus in Latin to have much the same signification with 
birth in English; both in their primary meaning expressing 

^ It is very strange that Johnson, who in his letter quotes the ^neid, 
should not have reooDeeted this obyious and decisive authority for spes 
alteray nor yet the remarkable use of these words, attributed to Cicero, 
by Senrius and Donatns : the esqpressions of the latter are concIusiTe in 
Mr. Boswell's favour : — " At cum Cicero quosdam versus ( VirgiUt) audisset, 
in fine ait : < Maenffi spes altera Bomee,^— Quasi ipse Ini^ua Latina spes 
primAfuisset, etmaro futurus esset secunda." Donat ?it. Yirg. § 41.— 
Oroker, 
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simply descent, but botih i^iade to stand tar^ i^o^fiv for noble 
descent. Oenus is thus used in Hor. lib. ii. Sat. y. 8. — 

' £t jnenus et Tirtus, nisi com re, Tilior algft est' 

And in lib. i. Epist. tL 37. — 

' £t ffenus et fbrmam Begina Pecunia donat/ 

And in the celebrated contest between Ajaz and Ulysses, Ovid's 
Metamorph. lib. xiiL 140 : — 

* Nam genua et proayos, et qa» non fecimns ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voce.' 

'* Homines tmllius originU^ for nullie orti mcgortbtu, or nullo 
loco ncLtif is, * you are afraid, barbarous.* 

** Origo is used to signify extraction, as in Viig. iBneid i. 286 :— - 

'Nascetor pulchri Trcjanus origvne Ciesar : ' 

and in uEneid z. 618 : — 

'Ilia tamen nostri dedncit origine nomen.' 

and as ntdltu is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of the 
Latin language to write nuUius originUy for obscure extraction ? 

*' I have defended myself as well as I could. 

" Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the utility 
of vows ? I am sensible that it would be very dangerous to make 
vows rashly, and without a due consideration. But I cannot 
help thinking that they may often be of great advantage to one 
of a variable judgment and irregular inclinations. I always re- 
member a passage in one of your letters to our Italian friend 
Baretti ; where, talking of the monastic life, you say you do not 
wonder that serious men should put themselves under the pro- 
tection of a religious order, when they have found how unable 
they are to take care of themselves. For my own part, without 
affecting to be a Socrates, I am sure I have a more than ordinary 
strmggle to maintain with the Evil Principle ; and all the methods 
I can devise are little enough to keep me tolerably steady in the 
paths of rectitude. 

''I am ever, with the highest veneration, your affectionate 
humble servant, '* Jambs Boswell ** 

It appears from Johnson's diary, that he was this year 
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at Mr. Thrale's,^ from before MidsTimmer till after Micliael- 
mas, and that lie afterwards passed a month at Oxford. 
He had then contracted a great intimacj with Mr. Chambers 
of that Uniyersit J, afterwards Sir Bobert Chambers, one of 
the Judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his own name ; but 
the noble Dedication * to the King, of Gwyn's " London 
and Westminster ImproYcd," ' was written by ^^im ; and 
he furnished the Preface,t and sereral of the pieces, which 
compose a yolume of Miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, 
the blind lady who had an asylxmi in his house.' Of these, 

> *' In the year 1766, Mr. Johnson's health fin^w so bad, that he could 
not stir out of his room, in the court he inhabited^ for many weeks to« 
gether — I think mofUha, Mr. Thrale's attentions and my own now 
became so acceptable to him, that he often lamented to us the horrible 
condition of his mind, which he said was nearly distracted ; and though 
he charged tu to make him odd solemn promises of secrecy on so strange 
a subject, yet wheu we waited on him one morning, and heard him, in 
the most pathetic terms, beg the prayers of Dr. Delap [Rector of Lewes], 
who had left him as we came in, I felt exoessirely affected with grief, 
and well remember that my husband involuntarily lifted up one hand to 
flhut his mouth, from proTocation at hearing a man so wildly proclaim 
what he could at last persuade no one to believe, and what, if true, would 
have been so very unfit to reveal. Mr. Thrale went away soon after, 
leaving me with him, and bidding me prevail on him to quit his close 
habitation in the court and come with us to Streatham, where I under- 
took the care of his health, and had the honour and happiness of con- 
tributing to its restoration." Fiozzi's Anecdotes, p. 126-7. — Oroker. 

3 In this work Blr. Gwyn proposed the principle, and in many in- 
stances the details, of the most important improvements which have 
been made in the metropolis in our day. A bridge near Somerset 
House— a great street from the Haymarket to the New Boad—the 
improvement of the interior of St. James's Park— ^uays alonf the 
Tiuimes — new approaches to London Bridge — the removal of Smiufield 
market, and several other suggestions on which we pride ourselves as 
original designs of our own times, are all to be found in Mr. Gwyn's 
able and curious work. It is singular, that he denounced a row of 
houses then building in Pimlioo, as intderable nuisances to Buckingham 
Palace, and of these very hous(>s the public voice now calls for the 
destruction. Gwyn had, what Lord ChaUiam called, ''the prophetic 
eye of taste." — Oroker, 

' The following account of this publication was given by Lady Knight 
[see ant^, note, under date 1751]. ** As to her poems, she many years 
attempted to publish them, the half-crowns she had got towards the 
publication, she confessed to me, went for necessaries, and that the 
greatest pain she ever felt was from the appearance of defrauding her 
subscribers : ' but what can I do ? the Doctor [Johnson] always puts 
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there fure Ms "Epitaph on Philips;'' * " Translatioii of a 
Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer ; " f " Friendship, an 
Ode; " * and, " The Ant," * a paraphrase from the Froverbs, 
of which I haye a oopj in his own handwriting ; and, from. 

internal evidence, I ascribe to him, " To Miss , on her 

giving the Anthor a gold and silk network Parse of her 
own weaving ; " t ' Mid " The happy Life." t — ^Most of the 
pieces in this volume have evidentiy received additions 
from his superior pen, particnlarlj '' verses to Mr. Bichard* 
son, on his ' Sir Ohairles Grandison ; ' " '< The Excursion ; ** 
" Beflections on a Qrave digging in Westminster Abbej.'^ 
There is in this collection a poem, " On the death of Stephen 
Grey, the Electrician ; " * which, on reading it, appeared to 
me to be undoubtedly Johnson's. I asked Mrs. Williams 
whether it was not his. " Sir," said she, with some warmth, 
" I wrote that poem before I had the honour of Dr. John- 
son's acquaintance." I, however, was so much impressed 
with my first notion, that I mentioned it to Johnson^ 
repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Williams had said. 
His answer was, " It is trae. Sir, that she wrote it before 
she was acquainted with me; but she has not told you 
that I wrote it all over again, except two lines." * " The 

me off with " Well, we'll think about it ; '^ and Qoldamith says, *' Leave 
it to me.** ' Howerer, two of her friends, under her directions, made a 
new subscription at a crown, the whole price of the work, and in a very 
little time raised sixty pounds. Mrs. Carter was applied to by Mrs. 
Williams's desire, and she, with the utmost activity and kindness, 
procured a kmg list of names. At Imigth the vrork was published, in 
which is a fine written but gloomy [faury] ti^e of Br. Johnson. The 
money (iS150) Mrs. Williams had various uses for, and a part of it was 

^ See ant?, voL i note, p. 131, where it is shown that the " Verses on the 
Purse " are by Hawkesworth. It is strange that Boswell should there 
state his belief that both the Latin epitaph ofi Hanmer and its transla- 
tion w&ee Johnson's, when it appears on the face of Mrs. Williams's 
volume, that it (I presume the Latin) was ** written by Dr, Friend^ who 
was celebrated for this species of composition. — CroJcer, 

^ These lines record a memorable »ct which I have not seen elsewhere 
noticed. Miss Williams, it seems, in her earlier life, had been an 
assistant to Gray in his electrical experiments, and mention is made of 

'< the electric flame : — 

<< The flame whksh firsts weak pupil of thy lore, 
" I saw — condemned, alas ! to see no more." 
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Fountamp/' t a beautiful little Eairy tale in prose, written 
with exquisite simplicity, is one of Johnson's productions ; 
and I cannot withhold £ix>m Mrs. HiraJe the praise of being- 
the author of that admirable poem, " The Three Warnings.'^ 
He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, 
which has, perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiment and 
style, as any of nis compositions. The original is in mj 
possession. It is addx^sed to the late Mr. William 
Drummond, bookseller, in Edinburgh, a gentleman of 
good family, but small estate, who took arms for the house 
of Stuart in 1745 ; and duriog his concealment in London 
till the act of general pardon came out, obtained the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed him as & 
very worthy man. It seems some of the members of the 
Society in Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge 
had opposed the scheme of translating the Holy Scripture 
into the Erse or Gaelic language, from political considera* 
tions of the disadvantage of keeping up the distinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of 
North Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of this, I 
suppose by Mr. Drummond, wrote with a generous indig- 
nation as follows : — 



TO MB. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

" Johnson's Court, fleet Street, Aug. 18, 1766, 
"Sib, 

" I did not expect to hear that it could he, in an assembly 
conyened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a qoestioD 
whether any nation nninstmcted in religion should receive 
instmction ; or whether that instruction should be imparted tc 
them by a translation of the holy books mto their own l ang u a ge^ 
If obedience to the will of GU>d be necessary to hi4>pine8s, and 
knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, I know not how 
he that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love 

To which is appended a note, saying, *^ The publisher of this Miscelkny, 
as she was assisting Mr. Gray in his experiments, was the first that ob- 
aenred and notified the emission of the deelrie sparic from the hnmai» 
body."— Misc., p. 42.— CMw. 



/ 
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hifl neighbour as liimsel^ He that yoluntarily continues ignO'* 
ranee is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces ; as to 
him that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might 
justly be imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good but 
«s he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in the 
highest degree, who wishes not to others the largest measures ot 
4;he greatest good. To omit for a year, or for a day, the most 
efficacious method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with 
any purposes that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime 
of which I know not that the world has yet had an example, 
except in the practice of the planters of America, — a race of 
mortals whom, 1 suppose, no other man wishes to resemble. 

*^ The Papists hare, indeed, denied to the laity the use of the 
Bible ; but this prohibition, in few places now very rigorously 
enforced, is defended by arguments, which have for their founda- 
tion the care of souls. To obscure, upon motiyes merely political, 
the light of revelation, is a practice reserved for the reformed ; 
;and, surely, the blackest midnight of popery is meridian sunshine 
to such a reformation. I am not very willing that any language 
should be totally extinguished. The similitude and derivation 
of languages afibrd the most indubitable proof of the traduction 
of nations, and the genealogy of mankind. They add often 
physical certainty to historical evidence; and often supply the 
only evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutious of 
ages which left no written monuments behind them. 

<* Every man*s opinions, at least his desires, are a little in- 
fluenced by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may 
«eem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to those by whom I 
<le8ire to be weU esteemed. To those who have nothing in their 
thoughts but trade or policy, present power, or present money, I 
«hould not think it necessary to defend my opinions ; but with 
men of letters I would not unwiUingly compound, by wishing the 
continuance of every language, however narrow in its extent, or 
however incommodious for common purposes, till it is reposited in 
«ome version of a known book, that it may be always hereafter 
examined and compared with ol^er languages, and then permit- 
ting its disuse. For this purpose, the translation of the Bible is 
most to be desired. It is not certain that the same method vnll 
not preserve the Highland language, for the purposes of learnings 
and abolish it from daily use. When the Highlanders read the 
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Bible, they will nattirallj wisli to hxve its obscurities cleared, and 
to know the history, collateral or appendant. Elnowledge always 
desires increase : it is like fire, whkh. must first be kindled by 
some external agent, but which will afterwards propagate itself.^ 
When they once desire to learn, they will naturally have recourse 
to the nearest language by which that desire can be gratified ; 
and one wiU tell another, that if he would attain knowledge, he 
must leam English. 

'^ This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle thani 
the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, however, be 
remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has long been tried,, 
and has not produced the consequence expected. Let know* 
ledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let the patrons of priyatioa 
stand awhile aside, and admit the operation of positive principles^ 

'' You will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy man who is> 
employed in a new translation,^ that he has my wishes for hi» 
success ; and if here or at Oxford I can be of any use, that I 
shall think it more than honour to promote his undertaking. 

'' I am sorry that I delayed so long to write. I am, Sir, your 
most humble servant,. '* Sam. Johnsom." 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed 
of tlieir conduct, the benevolent nndertalmig was allowed 
to go on. 

The following letters, tbongb not written till tbe year 
after, being chiefly upon the same subject, are bere inserted 



TO MR. WILLIAJi DRUMMOND. 

"Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, April 21, 1767. 
** Deab Sib, 

" That my letter should have had such effects as you; 
mention, gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter me 
by imputing to me more good than I have really done. Those 

^ The Eer. Mr. John CampbeU, minister of the parish of Eippen,. 
near Stirling, who has lately favoured me with a long, intelligent, and 
very obliging letter upon this work, makes the following remark : — 
<< Dr. Johnson has alluded to the worthy man employed in the translatioi^ 
of the New Testament. Might not this have affordea yon an opportunity 
of paying a proper tribute of respect to the memory of the Kev. Mr» 
James Stuart, late minister of Killm, distinguished by his eminent piety^ 
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whom mj argument! hsTe persuaded to diaiige their opinion, 
«how such modesty and candour as deserve great praise. 

** I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He 
iias a higher reward in prospect than any honours which this 
world can bestow, I wish I oonld be useful to him. 

** The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a cause 
to which all other causes are nothing, I should not prohibit. But 
first, I would have you to consider whether the publication will 
xeally do any good ; next, whether by printing and distributing 
« very small number, you may not attain all that you propose ; 
jmd, what perhaps I should have said first, whether the letter, 
which I do not now perfectly remember, be fit to be printed. If 
jon can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a litUe known, I 
:shall be satisfied about the propriety of whatever he shall direct. 
If he thinks that it should be printed, I entreat him to revise it ; 
there may, perhi^, be some negligent lines written, and whatever 
is amiss, he knows very well how to rectify.^ Be {leased to let 
me know, firom time to time, how this excellent design goes 
forward. 

*< Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom I 
hope you will live to see such as you desire him. I have not 
lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but believe him to be prosperous. 
I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for I am. Sir, your 
Affectionate humble servant, " Sam. Jo&nson.** 



TO THE SAME. 

Johnson's Oonrt, Fleet Street, Oct 24, 1767. 






Sib, 

"I returned this week firom the country, after an ab- 
sence of near six months, and found your letter with many 

learning, and taste? The amiable simplicity of his life, his warm bene- 
volence, his indefatigable and snooessml exertions fbr civilising and im- 
proving the parish of which he was minister for upwards of mty years, 
entitle him to the gratitude of his country, and the veneration of aU 
good men. It certiUnly would be a pity, if sndi a character should be 
permitted to sink into oblivibn." [Note in the Third Edition, voL ii. 
p. SO.^Editor.] 

1 This paragn^ shows Johnson's real estimation of the character 
«nd abilities of the celebrated Scottish Historian, however lightiy, in a 
cnoment of caprice, he may have spoken of his works. 
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others, which I should have answered sooner, if I had sooner seen 
them. 

** Dr. Robertson^B opinion was surely right. Men should not 
be told of the faults which thej have mended. I am glad the old 
language is taught, and honour the translator, as a man whom 
Ood has distinguished by the high office of propagating his word. 

*' I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of charity. 
Mrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately some office in 
jour theatre, is my near relation, and now in great distress. 
TThey wrote me word of their situation some time ago, to which 
I returned them an answer which raised hopes of more than it is 
proper for me to give them. Their representation of their affairs 
I have discovered to be such as cannot be trusted ; and at this 
distance, though their case requires haste, I know not how to act. 
She, or her daughters, may be heard of at Canongate head. I 
must beg, Sir, that you will enquire after them, and let me know 
what is to be done. I am willing to go to ten pounds, and will 
transmit you such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely 
to be of use. If they are in immediate want, advance them what 
jou think proper. What I could do I would do for the woman, 
having no great reason to pay much regard to Heely himself.^ 

'* I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. Baker 
of the theatre, whose letter I received at the same time with 
jours ; and to whom, if you see her, you wUl make my excuse 
for the seeming n^lect of answering her. 

*' Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immediately 
returned to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly to 
jour judgment. I am, Sir, &c., '* Sam. Johnson.** 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,* alike distinguished by his genius, 
misfortunes, and misconduct, published this year a poem, 
called, " The Bace, by Mercuritus Spur, Esq.," in which he 
whimsically made the living poets of England contend f ot 
pre-eminence of fame by running : 

** Prove by their heels the prowess of the head." 

^ This is the person concerning whom Sir John Hawkins (Life of 
Johnson, p. 596, et aeqq.) has thrown out very unwarrantable reflections 
both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Francis Barber. 

^ S^ an account of him in the European Magazine, January. 1786. 

Cuthbert Shaw was born in 1738 or 1739, and died, overloaded with 
complicated distress, in Titchfield Street, Oxford Market, Sept. 1, 
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In this poem there was the following portrait of Johnson. . 

*' Here Johnson comes, — ^unblest with outward grace, 
His rigid morals stamped upon his face ; 
While strong conceptions struggle In his brain ; 
(For even wit is brought to bed with pain :) 
To view him, porters with their loads would rest. 
And babes cling frighted to the nurses* breast. 
With looks conyulsed he roars in pompous strain, 
And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 
The Nine, with terror struck, who ne*er had seen 
Aught human with so terrible a mien, 
Debating whether they should stay or run, 
Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son. 
With gentle speech she warns him now to yield. 
Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field ; 
But, wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 
Since Fame, resolved his yarious pleas to crown. 
Though forced his present claim to disaTow, 
Had long reserved a chaplet for his brow. 
He bows, obeys ; for Time shall first expire, 
Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.** 

The Hon. Thomas Herrey ^ and his lady having imhappily 
disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson intei^ered 
as their friend, and wrote him a letter of expostulation, 
which I have not been able to find ; but the substance of it 
is ascertained by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, which 
Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this correspondence 
between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hervey was thtus related to 
me by Mr. Beauclerk. " Tom Hervey had a great lilring 
for Johnson, and in his will had left him a l^acy of fifty 
pounds. One day he said to me, ' Johnson may want this 
money now, more than afterwards. I have a mind to give 
it him directly. Will you be so good as to carry a fifty- 
pound note from me to him ? ' This I positively refused to 
do, as he might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insult- 

^ The Hon. Thomas Hervey, whose " Letter to Sir Thomas Hanmer ** 
in 1742, was much read at that time. He was the second son of John, 
first Earl of Bristol, and one of the brothers of Johnson's early friend, 
Henry Herrey. He [was bom in 1698], married, in 1744, Anne, oaaghter 
of Francis Coughlan, Esq., and died Jan. 20, 1775. — Maione, 
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ing him, and have afterwards put the note in his pocket. 
But I said, if Hervey would write him a letter, and enclose 
a fifty poimd note, I should take care to deliver it. He 
accordingly did write him a letter, mentioning that he was 
only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added, 
" P,8. I cum going to part with my wife,^* Johnson then wrote 
to him, saying nothing of the note, but remonstrating with 
him against parting with his wife." 

When I mentioned to Johnson this story, in as delicate 
terms as I coidd, he told me that the fifty pound note was 
given ^ to him by Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having 

^ This is not inconsistent with Mr. Beauclerk's account. It may have 
been in consideration of this pamphlet that Herrey left Johnson the fifty 
pounds in his will, and on second thoughts he may have determined to 
send it to him. It were, howeyer, to be wished that the story had stood 
on its original ground. The acceptance of an anticipated legacy irom a 
friend would have had nothing objectionable in it ; but can so much be 
said for the employment of one's pen for hire, in the disgusting squabbles 
of so mischievous and profligate a madman as Mr. Thomas Hervey ? 
" He was well known," sajs the gentle biographer of the Peerage (Sir 
Egerton Brydges), '< for his genius and eccentricities." The Letter to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, above mentioned, was the first (1741), it is believed, of 
the manj appeals which Mr. Hervey made to the public, relative to his 
private concerns. The subject is astonishing. Lady Hanmer eloped 
from her husband with Mr. Hervey, and made, it seems, a will in 
his favour, of certain estates, of which Sir Thomas had a life possession. 
Hervey*s letter avows the adultery, and assigns very strange reasons for 
the lady's leaving her husband, and then goes on to complain, that Sir 
Thomas was cutting timber on the estate which had belonged to ^' our 
wife^^ so he calls her, and of which the reversion was Hervey's, and 
begging that, if Hanmer did sell any more timber, he would give him, 
Hervey, the refusal of it. All this is garnished and set off by extrava- 
gant flights of fine writing, the most cutting sarcasms, the most indecent 
details, and the most serious expressions of the writer^s convictiou, that 
hia conduct was natural and delicate, and such as every body must 
approve ; and that, finally, in Heaven, Lady Hanmer, in the distribution 
of wives {mam cuique\ would be considered as hia. Twenty years did 
not cool his brain. Just at the close of the reign he addressed a letter 
to King Greorge the Second, which still more cfearly explains the state 
of his intellect. He talks, amidst a great deal of scandalous extra- 
vagance, of *' the hideous subject of his mental excruciation ^^ and com- 
plains that his doctor mistook his case, by calling that a nervous disorder 
which was clearly infiammxUory, and, in consequence of that/a^ efrror, 
Hervey ^^ 'passed, eleven years without cmy mere account of time, or other 
notice of things, than a person asleep, under the influence of some horrid 
dream,'' and so on. It is this letter which Horace Walpole thus charac- 
terises : '* Have you seen Tom Hervey's letter to the king ? full of 
II. S 
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it 



The Good-nattired Man." The first lines of this Prologue 
are strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom of his 
mind; which in his case, as in the case of all who are 
distressed witii the same malady of imagination, transfers 
to others its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to 
introduce a comedj, when Mr. Bensley solemnly began. 

" Press'd with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind." 

But this dark ground might make G-oldsmith's humour 
shine the more.^ 

In the spring of this year, having published my " Account 
of Corsica,* with the Journal of a Tour to that Island," I 

> In this prologue, as Mr. John Taylor informs me, after the fourth 
line — ^' And social sorrow loses half its pain'' — the following couplet 
was inserted : — 

" Amidst the toila of this retvming year, 
When senators and nobles learn to fear, 
Our little bard without complaint may share 
The bustling season's epidemic care." 

So the Prologue appeared in the Public Advertiser. Goldsmith probably 
thought that the lines printed in Italic characters, which, however, seem 
necessary, or at least improve the sense, might give offence, and there- 
fore prevailed on Johnson to omit them. The epithet little, which per- 
haps the author thought might diminish his dignity, was also changed 
to anxious. — Malone. 

^ The exact title is as follows : *' An account of Corsica, the Journal 
of a Tour to that island ; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. By James 
Boswell. Glasgow. Printed by B. and A. Foulis for £. and C. Dilly, 
in the Poultry, London. 1768." "The attention of London Society 
had been attracted to Corsica by a well-timed book of travels; for 
Boswell, who had been sent abroad to study law, had found his way to 
Paoli's head-quarters, and returning home with plenty to tell, had 
written what is still by far the best account of the island that has ever 
been published." — Trevelyan's Early History of Charles James Fox, 
p. 153. London : Longman and Co. 1880. — Editor. 

"Mr. Boswell's book I was going to recommend to you when I 
received your letter : it has pleased and moved me strangely, all (I 
mean) that relates to Paoli. He is a man born two thousand years after 
his time ! The pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that 
any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will tell us 
what he heard and saw with veracity. Of Mr. Boswell's truth I have 
not the least suspicion, because I am sure he could invent nothing of this 
kind. The ti*ue title of this part of his work is, a Dialogue between a 
Green-Goose and a Hero. Gray to Horace Walpole, Feb. 25, 1768."— 
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the time which the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the 
librarian, took care that he should haye eyery accommoda- 
tion that could contribute to his ease and conyenience, while 
indulging his literary taste in that place ; so that he had 
here a yery agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty haying been informed of his occasional 
yisits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be 
told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Accord- 
ingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as he 
was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by 
the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to 
the apartment where the King was, and in obedience to his 
Majesty's commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then 
in the library. His Majesty said he was at leisure, and 
would go to him ; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the 
candles that stood upon the King's table, and lighted 
his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came to a 
priyate door into the library, of which his Majesty had the 
key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily 
to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, " Sir, here is the King." Johnson started 
up, and stood still. His Majesty approached him, and at 
once was courteously easy.^ 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he 
came sometimes to the library ; and then mentioning his 

and have reason to think that his Majesty would have been graciously 

S leased to permit its publication ; but Mr. Barnard, to whom I applied, 
eclined it " on his own account.** 
The letter to Mr. Barnard, the recovery of which is due to Mr. Croker, 
will be found in the appendix to this volume. — Editor, 

1 The particulars of this conversation I have been at great pains to 
collect with the utmost authenticity, from Dr. Johnson's own detail to 
myself ; from Mr. Langton, who was present when he gave an account 
of it to Dr. Joseph Warton and several other firiends at bir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's ; from Mr. Barnard ; from the copy of a letter written by the 
late Mr. Strahan the printer, to Bishop Warburton ; and from a minute, 
the original of which is among the papers of the late Sir James Caldwell, 
and a copy of which was most obligingly obtained for me from his son 
Sir John Caldwell, by Sir Francis Lumm. To all these gentlemen I beg 
leave to make my grateful acknowledgments, and particularly to Sir 
Francis Lumm, who was pleased to take a great deal of trouble, and 
even had the minute laid before the King by Lord Caermarthen, now 
Dake of Leeds, then one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
who announced to Sir Francis the royal pleasure concerning it by a 
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hayiog heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, 
asked him if he was not fond of going thither. To which 
Johnson answered, that he was ind^d fond of going to 
Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come back 
again. The King then asked him what they were doing at 
Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much commend 
their diligence, but that in some respects they were mended, 
for they had put their press under better regulations, and 
were at that time printing Poly bins. He was then asked 
whether there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than any 
they had at Cambridge ; at the same time adding, " I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as they do.'' 
Being asked whether All-Soids or Christ-Church library 
was the largest, hQ answered, "All Souls library is the 
largest we have, except the Bodleian." "Ay," said the 
King, " that is the public library." 

Tfifl Majesty inquired if he was then writing any thing. 
He answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the 
world what he knew, and must now read to acquire more 
knowledge. The King, as it should seem with a view 
to urge iam to rely on his own stores as an original writer, 
and to continue his labours, then said, " I do not think you 
borrow much from any body." Johnson said, he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer. " I should have 
thought so too," said the King, " if you had not written so 
well." Johnson observed to me, upon this, that " No man 

letter, in these words : — " I have the King*8 commands to assure yon. 
Sir, how sensible his Majesty is of jour attention in communicating the 
minute of the conversation previous to its publication. As there appears 
no objection to your complying with Mr. BoswelPs wishes on the subject, 
you are at full liberty to deliver it to that gentleman, to make such use 
of in his Life of Dr. Johnson, as he may think proper.'' 

The account of this conversatioD Boswell honoured with a separate 
publication under the title : — " A Conversation between his Most Sacred 
Majesty Greorge lU. and Samuel Johnson, LL.D., illustrated with Ob- 
servations by James Boswell, Esq. London : Printed by Henry Baldwin 
for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry, 1790. (Price half a guinea.) " And 
with the s^e publisher and in the same year, 1790, he gave : — *' The 
"CelebrateoXetter from Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to Philip Xbrmer Stan- 
hope, Earl of Chesterfield, now first published with notes by James Bos* 
WBLL, Esq. Price half a guinea." The former consists of two leaves } 
the latter of one leaf. — Editor, 
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could liaye paid a handsomer compliment ; ^ and it was fit 
for a King to pay. It was decisive." When asked by 
another friend, at Sir Joshua Beynolds's, whether he made 
any reply to this high compliment, he answered, " No, Sir. 
When the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for 
me to bandy civilities with my Sovereign." Perhaps no man 
who had spent his whole life in courts could have shown a 
more nice and dignified sense of true politeness, than John- 
son did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed 
he must have read a, good deal ; Johnson answered, that he 
thought more than he read ; that he had read a great deal 
in the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, 
he had not been able to read much, compared with others : 
for instance, he said he had not read much, compared with 
Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, that 
you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak ; and that his learning resembled 
Garrick's acting, in its universality.^ His Majesty then 
talked of the controversy between Warburton and Lowth, 
which he seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he 
thought of it. Johnson answered, " Warburton has most 
general, most scholastic learning ; Lowth is the more cor- 
rect scholar. I do not know which of them calls names 
best." The King was pleased to say he was of the same 

' Johnson himself imitated it to Paoli (see post, Oct. 10, 1769) ; and it 
has in-ueed become one of the common-places of compliment — r^is ad 
exemplar, Hawkins has preserved a compliment of the same kind by 
George II., which, of a prince not celebrated for such things, seems wortn 
repeating. Mr. Thornton of Yorkshire raised, at his own expense, 
a regiment of horse, and though newly married to a beautiful young 
lady, marched at the head of it with the King's army. After the 
rebellion, he and his wife went to court, when the King, who had noticed 
Mrs. Thornton, said to him, " Mr. Thornton, I have been told of your 
services to your country, and your attachment to my family, and have 
held myself obliged to you for both : but I was never able to appreciate 
the degpi'ee of the obligation till I haa seen the lady you left behind you." 
—Life of Johnson, p. 459 (note). — Croker. 

^ The Bev. Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by 
Johnson, that the King observed that Pope made Warburton a bishop. 
** True, Sir," said Johnson, " but Warburton did more for Pope ; he 
made him a Christian : " alluding, no doubt, to his ingenious comments 
on the Essay on Man. 
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opinicm ; adding, " You do not think then, Dr. Johnson, 
that there was much argument m the case." Johnson 
said, he did not think there was. " Why, truly," said the 
King, '* when once it comes to calling names, argument is 
pretty well at an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttelton's History, which was then just published. John- 
son said, he thought his style pretty good, but that he had 
blamed Henry the Second rather too much. " Why," said 
the King, " they seldom do these things by halves." — " No, 
Sir," answered Johnson, " not to Kings." But fearing to 
be misunderstood; he proceeded to explain himself; and 
immediately subjoined, " That for those who spoke worse 
of Kings than they deserved, he coidd find no excuse ; but 
that he could more easily conceive how some might speak 
better of them than they deserved, without any ill intention : 
for, as Kings had much in their power to give, those who 
were favoured by them would frequently, from gratitude, 
exaggerate their praises: and as this proceeded from a 
good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as error 
could be excusable." 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill.^ 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had 
no veracity ; and immediately mentioned, as an instance of 
it, an assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects 
magnified to a much greater degree by using three or four 
microscopes at a time than by using one. " Now," added 
Johnson, " every one acquainted with microscopes knows, 
that the more of them he looks through, the less the object 
will appear." — " Why," replied the 'Kmg, " this is not only 
telling an imtruth, but telling it clumsily ; for, if that be 
the case, every one who can look through a microscope will 
be able to detect him." ' 

^ John Hill, M.D., who assumed latterly the title of Sir John, on 
reoeiying a Swedish order of Knighthood. This literary and medical 
quack died in 1775. Gbrrick's Epigram is well known : — 

'* For physic and farces, his equal there scarce Is $ 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is." 

— Loekhart. 

^ Here, Bishop Elrington ohserred, Dr. Johnson was unjust to ffill, 
and showed that he did not understand the subject. Hill does noi talk 
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"I now/' said Johnson to his friends, when relating 
what had passed, '' began to consider that I was deprecia- 
ting this man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and 
thought it was time for me to say something that might 
be more favonrable." He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill 
was, notwithstanding, a very curious observer ; and if he 
would have been contented to tell the world no more than 
he knew, he might have been a very considerable man, and 
needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients to 
raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned 
particularly the ** Journal des Savans," and asked Johnson 
if it was well done. Johnson said it was formerly very 
well done, and gave some accoimt of the persons who began 
it, and carried it on for some years : enlarging, at the same 
time, on the nature and use of such works. The King 
asked if it was well done now. Johnson answered, he had 
no reason to think that it was.^ The King then asked him 
if there were any other literary journals published in this 
kingdom, exdept the Monthly and Critical Eeviews ; and 
on being answered there was no other, his Majesty asked 
which of them was the best : Johnson answered, that the 
" Monthly Eeview " was done with most care, the " Critical " 
upon the best principles ; adding, that the authors of the 
" Monthly Eeview " were enemies to the Church. This the 
King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversaticNQ next turned on the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, when Johnson observed that they had now a better 
method of arranging their materials than formerly. " Ay," 
said the King, " they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that ! " 

of magnifying objects by two or more microscopes, but by applying two 
ohfect ff lasses to one microscope; and the advantage of diminished 
spherical errors by this contrivance is well known. Hill's account of 
the experiment is obscurely and inaccurately expressed in one or two 
particulars ; but there can be no doubt that he is substantially right, 
and that Dr. Johnson's statement was altogether unfounded. — Oroker* 

* Mr. Gibbon, however, about the same time (1763) gave a different 
judgment : — " I can hardly express how much I am delighted with the 
Journal des Savons; its characteristics are erudition, precision, and 
taste ; but what I most admire is that impartiality and candour which 
distinguish the beauties and defects of a work, giving to the former duo 
and hearty praise, and calmly and tenderly pointing out the latter." 
Misc. Works, vol. ii. 4to. «*dit. p. 259. — Lockhart. 
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for Ms Majesty liad heard and remembered the circum- 
stance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

TTifl Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary bio- 
graphy of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. 
Johnson to imdertake it. Johnson signified his readiness 
to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to 
his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm 
manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that 
subdued tone which is commonly used at the lev^e and in 
the drawing-room. After the King withdrew, Johnson 
showed himself highly pleased with lus Majesty's conversa- 
tion, and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, 
" Sir, they may talk of the King as they will ; but he is 
the finest gentleman I have ever seen." And he afterwards 
observed to Mr. Langton, " Sir, his manners are those of 
as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth 
or Charles the Second." * 

At Sir Joshua Beynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's 
friends was collected roimd him to hear his accoimt of this 
memorable conversation. Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank 
and lively manner, was very active in pressing him to 
mention the particulars. ** Come now. Sir, this is an inte- 
resting matter ; do favour us with it." Johnson, with great 
good-himiour, complied. 

He told them, " I f oimd his Majesty wished I should 
talk, and I made it my business to talk. I find it does a 
man good to be talked to by his Sovereign. In the first 

place, a man cannot be in a passion ." Here some 

question interrupted him, which. is to be regretted, as he 
certainly would have pointed out and illustrated many 
circimistances of advantage, from being in a situation 
where the powers of the mind are at once excited to 
vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed 
in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Eeynolds's the 
particulars of what passed between the King and him. 
Dr. G-oldsmith remained unmoved upon a sofa at some 

^ This reminds us of Madame de Sevig^^'s charming naXvet^, whea 
after giving an account of Louis XIY. having danced wiih her, sh« addfi^ 
*•' Ah ! c'est le p!u8 grand roi du monde I " — Croker. 
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disUnce, affecting not to join in the leaet in the eag«r 
curioaity of the company. He assigned as a reason for hia 
gloom, and seeming inattention, that he apprehended 
Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing him 
with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of which ho 
had been flattered ; but it was stroi^lj suspected that he 
was fretting with ctu^rin and enry at the singular honour 
I>r. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, tiie franknesa 
and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He 
sprung from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind 
of flutter, from imagining himself in the situation which 
he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, " Well, you 
acquitted yourself in t\m conversation better than I should 
have done; for I should have bowed and stammered 
throi^h the whole of it." ' 

I received no letter from Johnson this year ; nor have I 
discovered any of the correspondence' he had, except the 
two letters to Mr. Drummond, which have been inserted 
for the sake of connection with that to the same gentleman 
in 1766. His diary affords no light as to his employment 
at this time. He passed three months at Lichfield : and I 
cannot omit an affecting and solemn scene there, as related 
by himself : — 

' It is remarkalile that J^olmson should bam aeeo four, if not five, of 
oar soverefgn^j and been in the actnal presence of throe if not fonr of 
them. Queen Anne touched bim ; George the First he probably never 
saw ; but George the Second he mnst frequently hare seen, though oaXy 
in public Geoice the Third lie conversed with on tliis occasion ; and 
he once told Sir John Hawkins, that, in a visit to Mrs. Percj, who had 
the care of one of the joung princes, at the Queen's house, the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV., being a child, came into the room, and 
began to plaj about; when Johnson, with his usoal curiosity, took an 
opportunily of asking him what books lie was reading, and, in particular, 
inquired as to his knowledge of the Scriptures; the Prince, iu his 
answers, ^ve him great aatiafaclion. It is possible, also, that at that 
visit he might have seen PHnce William Henry (William IV.), who 
was, I think, as well as the Duke of Kent, under Mrs. Percy's care. — 
Croker. 

^ It isproper here tomention, that when 
I consider it independent of the volumim 
in the course of many years, be wrote to 
separate part of his works \ and, as a proc 
any thing which came from his pen, was 
of five hundred pounds. 
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" Srmdaj, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in 
the morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, 
Catherine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 
1724, and has been but little parted from us since. She buried 
my father, my brother, and my mother, ^e is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

'* I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part 
for ever; that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and 
that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside her. 
She expressed great desire to hear me; and held up her poor 
hands, as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I prayed, 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : — 

*' Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness is 
over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, who 
is grieved with sickness. Grant that ihe sense of her weakness 
may add strength to her faith, and seriousness to her repentance. 
And grapt that by the help of ihy Holy Spirit, after the pains and 
labours of this short life, we may all obtain everlasting happiness, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, for whose sake hear our prayers. 
Amen. Our. Father, &c. 

'* I then kissed her. She told me that to part was the greatest 
pain that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and 
great emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed, and 
parted. I humbly hope to meet again, and to part no more." ^ 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as 
a man of harsh and stem character, let this tender and 
affectionate scene be candidly read; and let them then 
judge whether more warmth of heart, and grateful kindness, 
is often f oirnd in human nature. * 

We have the following notice in his devotional record : — 

" August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled for a 
long time, and have been without resolution to apply to study or 
to business, being hindered by sudden snatches."' 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedication * 

^ Prayers and Meditations, pp. 77 — 8. 

Catherine Chambers, as Dr. Harwood informed me, died in a few days 
after this interview, and was buried in St. Chad's, Lichfield, on the 7th 
of Nov., 1767.— OoAer. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 72. 
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to the King of that ingenious gentleman's '' Treatise on the 
Globes," conceived and expressed in such a manner as 
could not fail to be very grateful to a monarch, distin- 
guished for his love of the sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under 
the title of '' Lexiphanes." Sir John Hawkins ascribes it 
to Dr. Kenrick ; but its author was one Campbell, a Scotch 
purser, in the navy.* The ridicule consisted in applying 
Johnson's "words of large meaning" to insignificant 
matters, as if one should put the armour of Goliath upon a 
dwarf. The contrast might be laughable ; but the dignity 
of the armour must remain the same in all considerate 
minds. This malicious drollery, therefore, it may easily be 
supposed, could do no harm to its illustrious object. 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ.* 

At Mr. RothwelFs, Perfumer, in New Bond Street. 

" Lichfield, Oct. 10,1767. 
" Deak Sib, 

'' That you have been all summer in London is one more 
reason for which I regret mj long staj in the country. I hope 
that you will not leave the town before my return. We have 
here only the chance of vacancies in the passing carriages, and I 
have bespoken one that may, if it happens, bring me to town on 
. the fourteenth of this month ; but this is not certain. 

"It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. "Williams : 
I long to see all my friends. I am, dear Sir, your most humble 
serrant, ^^ Sam. Johnson/* 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind,' that 
lie suffered great perturbation and distraction in 1768. 
Nothing of hSs writings was given to the public this year, 
except the Prologue* to his friend Goldsmith's comedy of 

^ Anderson (life of Johnson, ed. 1815, p. 230) confirms Boswell's 
statement. It was the production of Mr. Archibald Campbell, son uf 
Professor Archibald Campbell, of St. Andrew's, a purser in the navy, 
and author of The Sale of Authors, and other tracts. — Editor. 

^ This letter first appeared in the third edition, 1799, vol. ii., p. 45. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 81. 
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" The Good-natured Man." The first lines of this Prologue 
are strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom of his 
mind; which in his case, as in the case of all who are 
distressed with the same maladj of imagination, transfers 
to others its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to 
introduce a comedy, when Mr. Bensley solemnly began. 

" Pressed with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind.*' 

But this dark groimd might make Goldsmith's humour 
shine the more.^ 

In the spring of this year, having published my " Account 
of Corsica,* with the Journal of a Tour to that Island," I 

> In tbis prologue, as Mr. John Taylor informs me, after the fourth 
line — ^' And social sorrow loses half its pain" — the following couplet 
was inserted : — 

** Amidst the toils of this returning year. 
When senators and nobles learn to/ear, 
Our little bard without complaint may share 
The bustling season's epidemic care." 

So the Prologue appeared in the Public Advertiser. Goldsmith probably 
thought that the lines printed in Italic characters, which, however, seem 
necessary, or at least improve the sense, might give offence, and there- 
fore prevailed on Johnson to omit them. The epithet little, which per- 
haps the author thought might diminish bis dignity, was also changed 
to anxious. — Malone. 

^ The exact title is as follows: *' An account of Corsica, the Journal 
of a Tour to that island ; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. By James 
Boswell. Glasgow. Printed by R. and A. Foulis for £. and C. Dilly, 
in the Poultry, London. 1768." " The attention of London Society 
had been attracted to Corsica by a well-timed book of travels; for 
Boswell, who had been sent abrosid to study law, had found his way to 
Paoli's head-quarters, and returning home with plenty to tell, had 
written what is still by far the best account of the island that has ever 
been published." — Trevelyan's Early History of Charles James Fox, 
p. 153. London : Longman and Co. 1880. — Editor. 

" Mr. Boswell's book I was going to recommend to you when I 
received your letter : it has pleased and moved me strangely, all (I 
mean) that relates to Paoli. He is a man born two thousand years after 
his time ! The pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that 
any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will tell us 
what he heard and saw with veracity. Of Mr. Boswell's truth I have 
not the least suspicion, because I am sure he could invent nothing of this 
kind. The true title of this part of his work is, a Dialogue between a 
Green-Goose and a Hero. Gray to Horace Walpole, Feb. 25, 1 768."— 
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retumed to Loudon, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and 
heax him upon the subject. I found he was at Oxford, 
with his friend Mr. Chambers, who was now Vinerian 
Professor, and lived in New-Inn Hall. Having had no 
letter from him since that in which he criticised the 
Latinitj of mj Thesis, and having been told bj somebody 
that he was offended at mj having put into m j book an 
extract of his letter to me at Paris, I was impatient to be 
with him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where I 
was entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility which I 
shall ever gratefully remember. I f oimd that Dr. Johnson 
had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that I had nothing 
to complain of but his being more indifferent to my anxiety 
than I wished him to be. Instead of giving, with the 
circumstances of time and place, such fragments of his 
conversation as I preserved during this visit to Oxford, I 
shall throw them together in continuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think 
that the practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice 
feeling of honesty. Johnson. ** Why no. Sir, if you act 
properly. You are not to deceive your clients with false 
representations of your opinion : you are not to tell lies to 
a Judge." BoswELL. " But what do you think of sup- 
porting a cause which you know to be bad ? " Johnson* 
" Sir, you do not know it to be good or bad till the Judge 
determines it. I have said that you are to state facts 
fairly ; so that your thinking, or wluit you call knowing, a- 
cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be from 
your supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclu- 
sive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which 
does not convince yourself, may convince the judge to 
whom you ui^e it : and if it does convince him, why, then, 
Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. It is his business to 
judge; and you are not to be confident in your own 

Works, Aldine edition, toL i^*> P* H2. But again Mr. Trevelyan's- 
estimate is more jost : '^ It is difncult to understand how Gray could 
have failed to recognise in the Tolume which delighted him the indica- 
tions of that rare faculty (whose component elements the most dis- 
tinguished critics have confessed themselves unable to analyse), which 
miUces every composition of Boswell readable, from what he intended ta 
be a grave arg^ument on a point of law down to his most slip-shod yersea 
and ms silliest letters." — P. 154, note. — Editor, 
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opinion that a cause is bad, but to say all jou can for 
jour client, and then bear the judge's opinion." BoswblIi. 
*' But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be clearlj of one opinion when 
you are in reality of another <n>inion, does not such dis- 
simulation impair one's honesty r Is there not some danger 
that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common life, 
in the intercourse with his friends?" Johnson. "Why 
no. Sir. Every body knows you are paid for affecting 
warmth for your cUent ; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation : the moment you come from the bar you 
resume your usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more 
carrj the artifice of the bar into the common intercourse of 
society, than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his 
hands will continue to tumble upon his hands when he 
should walk on his feet." 

Talking of some of the modem plays, he said, ** False 
Delicacy " ^ was totally void of character. He praised 
Goldsmith's " 6K)od-natured Man ; " said it was the best 
comedy that had appeared since "The Provoked Husband," 
and that there had not been of late any such character ex- 
hibited on the stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was the 
" Suspirius " of his " Eambler." ' He said. Goldsmith had 
owned he had borrowed it from thence. " Sir," continued 
he, "there is all the difference in the world between 
characters of nature and characters of manners ; and there 
is the difference between the characters of Fielding and 
those of Eichardson. Characters of manners are very 
entertaining; but they are to be understood, by a more 
superficial observer than characters of nature, where a man 
must dive into the recesses of the human heart." 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the com- 
positions of !l£chardson too highly, and that he had an 
unreasonable prejudice a^inst Fielding. In comparing 
these two writers, he used this expression; "that there 
was as great a difference between them, as between a man 
who knew how a watch was made, and a man who could 
tell the hour by looking on the dial-plate." This was a 

^ By Hugh Kelly, the poetical fftaymaker : he died, an. »tat. 38, 
Feb. 3, 1777.— CVoitor. 
» No. 59. 
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short and figuratiTe state of his distinctioii between draw- 
ing characters of nature and characters onlj of manners. 
But I cannot help being of opinion, that the neat watches 
of Fielding are as well constructed as the large clocks of 
Sichardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter. Field- 
ing's characters, though thej do not expand themselves so 
widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of human nature, 
and I will venture to say, have more striking features, and 
nicer touches of the pencil ; and, though Johnson used to 
quote with approbation a saying of Eichardson's, " that the 
virtues of Fielding's heroes were the vices of a truly good 
man," I will venture to add, that the moral tendency of 
Fielding's writings, though it does not encourage a strained 
and rarely possible virtue, is ever favourable to honour and 
honesty, and cherishes the benevolent and generous affec- 
tions. He who is as good as Fielding would make him, is 
an amiable member of society, and may be led on by more 
regulated instructorB, to a higher state of ethical perfection. 

Johnson proceeded : " Even Sir Francis Wronghead ^ is 
a character of manners, though drawn with great humour." 
He then repeated, very happily, all Sir Francis's credulous 
accoimt to Manly of his being with '' the great man," and 
securing a place. I asked Imn if " The Suspicious Hus- 
band"' did not furnish a well-drawn character, that of 
Banger. Johnson. ''No, Sir; Eanger is just a rake, a 
mere rake, and a lively young fellow, but no character.** 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I f oimd he had not studied it with 
much attention,' but had only heard parts of it occasionally. 

' In The Provoked Hnsband, begun by Sir John Vanbrugh, and 
finish«^ by Colley Gibber. — Wriaht, 

^ By £hr. Benjamin fioadly, eldest son of Bishop Hoadly : bom Feb. 

10, 1705; died Aug. 10, 1757. Garrick's inimitable pertormance of 
Ranger was the main support of the piece during its first run. George 

11. was BO well pleased with this comedy, that he sent the author one 
hundred pounds. — Wright, 

Horace Walpole gives as a reason of George the Second's favour, that 
one of the causes of suspicion against the innocent heroine (the finding 
Ranger's hcU) was the same with one of those alleged against his mother, 
the Electress Dorothea — the hat of Count Konigsmark (the same who 
caused the murder of Mr. Thynne) having been found in her apart- 
ment. — Crokcr. 

' Boswell, who was counsel on the side of Mr. Douglas, had published^ 
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He, however, talked of it, and said, ** I am of opinion that 
positive proof of fraud should not be required of the 
plaintiff, but that the Judges should decide according as 
probabiHtj shall appear to preponderate, granting to the 
defendant the presumption of filiation to be strong in his 
favour. And I think too, that a good deal of weight 
should be allowed to the dying declarations, because they 
were spontaneous. There is a great difference' between 
what is said without our being ui^ed to it, and what is said 
from a kind of compulsion. If I praise a man's book with- 
out being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, to 
which one mav trust. But if an author asks me if I like 
his book, and I give him something like praise, it must not 
be taken as my real opinion." 

" I have not been troubled for a long time with authors 
desiring my opinion of their works. I used once to be 
sadly plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who lite- 
rally had no other notion of a verse, but that it consisted 
of ten syllables. Lay yowr Tcnife and your fork across your 
plate, was to him a verse :— . 

* Lay your knife and your fork acrdss your plate.* 

As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by 
chance made good ones, though he did not know-it." * 
He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and 

in 1766, a pamphlet entitled the Essence of the Douglas Cause, but 
which, it will be seen,|>d5^, April 27, 1773, he could not induce Juhnson 
even to read. — tiockhoflrt, 

^ '' Dr. Johnson did not like that his firiends should bring their manu- 
scripts for him to read, and he liked still less to read them when they 
were brought : sometimes, however, when he could nut refuse, he would 
take the play or poem, or whatever it was, and give the people his 
opinion from some one page that he had peeped into. A gentleman 
carried him his tragedy, which, because he loved the author, Johnson 
took, and it lay about our rooms at Streatham some time. 'What 
answer did you give yoar friend, Sir ? ' asked I, after the book had been 
called for. ' I told him,' replied he, ' that there was too much Tig and 
Tirry in it' Seeing me laugh most violently, ' Why, what wouldst 
have, child ? ' said he ; ' I looked at nothing but the dramatis persona, 
and there was Tl^ranes and Tindates, or Tmbazus, or such stuff." — 
Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 280. [See Johnsoniana.] 

This was Murphy's tragedy of Zenoto, in which there are two cha- 
racters, Tigranei and TeribaeuSt whose names, abbreviated, as is usual 
in plays, would be IHy, and Teri, — Croker, 
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going with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now 
content himself with seeing one or two of the most curious 
of them. He said, " Macaulaj, who writes the account of 
St. Kilda, set out with a prejudice against prejudice, and 
wanted to be a smart modem thinker ; and jet he affirms 
for a truth, that when a ship arrives there all the inhabi- 
tants are seized with a cold.'' 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a great 
deal of pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to ac- 
count for it on physical principles, from the effect of 
effluvia from human bodies. Johnson, at another time,^ 
praised Macaulaj for his " magnanimity^* in asserting this 
wonderful story, because it was well attested. A lady of 
Norfolk, by a letter to my friend Dr. Bumey, has favoured 
me with the following solution : — 

" Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which is so 
very obvious as, for that reason, to have escaped the penetration 
of Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the author. 
Heading the book with my ingenious friend, the late Rev. Mr. 
Christian of Docking — after ruminating a little, * The cause,' says 
he, 'is a natural one. The situation of St. Kilda renders a 
north-east wind indispensably necessary before a stranger can 
land. The wind, not the stranger, occasions an epidemic cold. 
If I am not mistaken, Mr. Macaulay is dead; if living, this 
solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. Boswell, in return 
for the many agreeable hours his works have afforded us." * 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for 
learning. "Tliere is here. Sir," said he, "such a pro- 
gressive emulation. The students are anxious to appear 
well to their tutors ; the tutors are anxious to have tiieir 
pupils appear well in the college ; the colleges are anxious 
to have their students appear well in the university ; and 
there are excellent rules of discipline in every college. 
That the rules are sometimes ill observed may be true, but 
is nothing against the system. The members of an uni- 
versity may, for a season, be xmmindful of their duty. 
I am arguing for the excellency of the institution." 

^ March 21, 1772. 

^ This paragraph was added in the second edition, vol. !., p. 5Ib.^> 
Editor. 

II. P 
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Of G-utlirie, lie said, " Sir, he is a man of parts. He has 
no great regular fund of knowledge; but by reading so 
long, and writing so long, he no doubt has picked up a 
good deal." 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but 
had grown very weary before he left it. Boswell. "I 
wonder at that, Sir ; it is your native place." Johnson. 
" Why so is Scotland your native place." 

His prejudice against Scotland^ appeared remarkably 
strong at this time. When I talked of our advancement 
in literature, " Sir," said he, " you have learnt a little from 
us, and you think yourselves very great men. Hume 
would never have written history, had not Voltaire written 
it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire." Boswell. 
"But, Sir, we have lord Kames." Johnson. "You have 
lord Kames. Keep him ; ha, ha, ha ! We don't envy you 
him. Do you ever see Dr. Eobertson ? " Boswell. " Yes, 
Sir." Johnson. "Does tjie dog talk of me? " Boswell. 
" Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you." Thinking that I 
now had him in a comer, and being solicitous for the 
literary fame of my coTintry, I pressed him for his opinion 
on the merit of Dr. Eobertson's History of Scotland. But 
to my surprise, he escaped. — " Sir, I love Eobertson, and I 
won't talk of his book." 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Eobertson to add, 
that though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he 
had too good taste not to be f uUy sensible of the merits of 
that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Dean, a divine of the Church 
of England, maintaining the future life of brutes,* by an 
explication of certain parts of the Scriptures, was men- 
tioned, ^d the doctrine insisted on by a gentleman who 

^ Johnson's inyectiyes against Scotland, in common conversation, were 
more in pleasantry and sport than real and malignant ; for no man was 
more visited by natives of that country, nor were there any for whom 
he had a greater esteem. It was to Dr. Grainger, a Scottish physician, 
that I owed my first acquaintance with Johnson, in 1756. — Percy. 

' An Essay on the Future Life of Brute Creatures, by Richard Dean, 
curate of Middleton. This work is reviewed in the Gentleman's Mag^ 
zine for 1768, p. 177, in a style very like Johnson's ; and a story of*' a 
very sensible dog " is noticed with censure. So that it may probably 
have been Johnson's. — Croker, 
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seemed fond of curious speculation ; Johnson, who did not 
like to hear of anything concerning a future state which 
was not authorised by the regular canons of orthodoxy, 
discouraged this talk ; and being offended at its continua- 
tion, he watched an opportunity to give the gentleman a 
blow of reprehension. So, when the poor speculatist, with 
a seriouB metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, " But 
reaUy, Sir, when we see a very sensible dc^, we don't know 
what to think of him ; " Jolmson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly round, 
and replied, " True, Sir : and when we see a very foolish 
fellow, we don't know what to think of him." He then 
rose up, strided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing 
and exulting. 

I told that I had several times, when in Italy, seen the 
experiment of placing a scorpion within a circle of burning 
coals ; that it ran round and round in extreme pam; and 
finding no way to escape, retired to the centre, and, like a 
true Stoic philosopher, darted its sting into its head, and 
thus at once freed itself from its woes. " This mud end 
'em." I said, this was a curiouB fact, as it showed de- 
liberate suicide in a reptile. Johnson would not admit 
the fact. He said, Maupertuis ^ was of opinion that it 
does not kill itself, but dies of the heat ; that it gets to the 
centre of the circle, as the coolest place ; that its turning 
its tail in upon its head is merely a convulsion, and that 

^ I should think it impossible not to wonder at the variety of Johnson's 
reading, however desultory it might have been. Who could have 
imagined that the High Church of England-man would be so prompt in 
quoting Maupertuis, who, I am sorry to think, stands in the 4ist of those 
unfortunate mistaken men, who call themselves esprits forts ? I have, 
however, a high respect for that philosopher, whom the great Frederic 
of Prussia loved ana honoured, and addressed pathetically in one of his 
poems — 

" Maupertuis, cher Mavpertuis, 
Que notre vie estpeu de chose.''' 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a tenderness of sentiment, 
united with strong intellectual powers, and uncommon ardour of souL 
Would he had been a Christian ! I cannot help earnestly venturing to 
hope that he is one now, 

Maupertuis died in 1 759, at the age of 62, in the arms of the Bemoullit, 
iris chrStiennement, — Bumey, 
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it does not sting itself. He said he would be satisfied if 
the great anatomist Morgagni, after dissecting a scorpion 
on which the experiment had been tried, should certify 
that its sting had penetrated into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy. ** That 
woodcocks," said he, "fly over the northern coomtries is 
proved, because thej have beefi observed at sea. Swallows 
certainly sleep all the winter. A number of them conglo- 
bulate together, by flying roomd and roimd, and then all in 
a heap throw themselves under water and lie in the bed of 
a river." ^ He told us, one of his first essays was a Latin 
poem upon the glow-worm ; I am sorry I did not ask where 
it was to be found. 

Talking of the Eussians and the Chinese, he advised me 
to read Bell's " Travels." * I asked him whether I should 
read Du Halde*s "Account of China." "Why, yes," 
said he, " as one reads such a book ; that is to say, con- 
sult it." 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, by 
which the peace of families was destroyed. He said, 
" Confusion of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime ; 
and therefore a woman who breaks her marriage vows is 
much more criminal than a man who does it. A man, to 
be sure, is criminal in the sight of G-od ; but he does not 
do his wife a very material injxiry, if he does not insult her ; 
if, for instance, £rom mere wantonness of appetite, he steals 
privately to her chamber-maid. Sir, a wife ought not 
greatly to resent this. I would not receive home a daugh- 
ter who had run away from her husband on that accoimt. 
A wife should study to reclaim her husband by more atten- 
tion to please him. Sir, a man will not, once in a himdred 
instances, leave his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife has 
not been negligent of pleasing." 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid 
judgment, and that knowledge of human nature, for which 
he was upon all occasions remarkable. Taking care to 
keep in view the moral and religious duty, as imderstood 

> This story has been entirely exploded. — Loekhart. 

' John Bell, of Antermony, who published at Glasgow, in 1763, in two 
vols. 4to, Trayels from St. jPetersbnrgh, in Russia, to divers Farts of 
Asia. — Croker, 
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in our nation, lie showed cleaxlj, from reason and good 
sense, the greater degree of culpabilitj in the one sex de- 
yiatmg from it than the other ; and, at the same time, in- 
culcated a very useful lesson asiothe way to keep him, 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from 
chastity should so absolutely ruin a young woman. John- 
SON. <' Whj no. Sir ; it is 4e great prindple which she is 
taught. When she has given up that principle, she has 
given up every notion of female honour and virtue, which 
are all included in chastity." 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly 
admired and wished to marry, but was afraid of her 
superiority of talents. " Sir," said he, " you need not be 
afraid ; marry her. Before a year goes about, you'll find 
that reason much weaker, and that wit not so bright." 
Yet the gentleman may be justified in his apprehension by 
one of Dr. Johnson's admirable sentences in his "Life 
of Waller : " " He doubtless praised many whom he would 
have been afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married one whom 
he would have been ashajned to praise. Many qualities con- ' 
tribute to domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no 
colours to bestow; and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters them never can ap- 
prove." 

He praised Signer Baretti. ** BSs accoimt of Italy is a 
very entertaiimig book; and. Sir, I know no man who 
carries his head higher in conversation than Baretti. There 
are strong powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, many 
hooks ; but with what hooks he has, he grapples very 
forcibly." 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch 
a short G-reek inscription, taken from the New Testament, 
vvl yap cp^crat, being the first words of our Saviour's 
solemn admonition to the improvement of that time which 
is allowed us to prepare for eternity ; " the night cometh 
when no man can work." ^ He some time afterwards laid 
aside this dial-plate ; and when I asked him the reason, 
he said, " It might do very well upon a clock which a man 

* ipXjETai vu$, Sr£ oiiStlg dvvarai ipyaZs(T0cu. 

John ix. 4. — Editor, 
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keeps in liis closet ; but to haye it upon his watch, which 
he carries about with him, and which is often looked at by 
others, might be censured as ostentatious." Mr. Steevens 
is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as above.* 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time,' I was 
obliged to go to London, where I received this letter, which 
had been returned from Scotland. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« Oxford, March 23, 1768. 
** Mt dear Boswell, 

''I have omitted a long time to write to you, without 
knowiog very well why. I could now teU why I should not 
write ; for who would write to men who publish the letters of 
their friends, without their leave ? ^ Yet I write to you in spite 
of my caution, to tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and that 
I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which I think has 

^ Notes and Queries completes the history of this watch. — 

** This watch is in my possession. My mother was niece to the sister 
of Greorge Steerens, which sister inherited this watch with the rest of 
George Steevens* property. It is a metal watch with a tortoise shell 
case ; no maker's name. The dial is inscribed, as mentioned by Boswell, 
with the words, vv^ yap ipxircu^ * for the night qpmeth.' Boswell says 
the dial-plate was given to Steevens. It seems unlikely that the dial 
should be separated from the doctor's watch, to which it evidently be- 
longed, and which was worn by him. The watch also has inside the case 
the words : ' Samuel Johuson, London, 1 784.' It was in Deoomber, 
1784, that Johnson died. " Jambs Ptcroft. 

« Brighton, Jan. 20, 1871." 

— Nut«s and Queries, Fourth Series, vii., 243. — Editor. 

Sir Walter Scott put the same Greek words on a sun-dial in his garden 
at Abbotsford. — Lockhart, 

* Where, it appears, from the Piozzi Letters, vol. i., pp. 1(\-1 1, that he 
was for some time confined to Mr. Chambers' apartments in New Inn 
Hall by a fit of illness, and took a strong interest in the triumphant 
election of high church candidates for the University. " The vinue of 
Oxford," he says, ^' once more prevailed over the slaves of power and the 
soliciters of favoiur." — Croker, 

' Mr. Boswell, in his Journal of a Tour in Corsica, p. 359-60, had 
printed the second and third paragraphs of Johnson's letter to him of 
January 14, 1766. — Croker, 
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filled it rather too long. But, at all eyents, I shall be glad, yery 
glad, to see you. I am, Sir, yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
I answered thus : — 



TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

"London, April 29, 1768. 
" Mt deab Sib, 

"I have received your last letter, which, though very 
short, and by no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, 
because it contains these words, ' I shall be glad, very glad to see 
you.* — Surely you have no reason to complain of my publishing 
a single paragraph of one of your letters ; the temptation to it was 
so strong. An irrevocable grant of your friendship, and your 
signifying my desire of visiting Corsica with the epithet of * a 
wise and noble curiosity,* are to me more valuable than many of the 
grants of kings. 

" But how can you bid me * empty my head of Corsica * ? My 
noble-minded friend, do you not feel for an oppressed nation 
bravely struggling to be free ? Consider fairly what is the case. 
The Corsicans never received any kindness from the Genoese. 
They never agreed to be subject to them. They owe them 
nothing, and when reduced to an abject state of slavery, by force, 
shall they not rise in the great cause of liberty, and break the 
galling yoke ? And shall not every liberal soul be warm for them ? 
Empty my head of Corsica ! Empty it of honour, empty it of 
humanity, empty it of friendship, empty it of piety. No ! while 
I live, Corsica, and the cause of the brave islanders, shall ever 
employ much of my attention, shall ever interest me in the sincerest 
manner. * * * I am, &c., " James Bosweix.'* 

Upon his arrival in Londop in May, he surprised me one 
morning with a visit at my lodging in Halfmoon Street, was 
quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest 
and most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected 
to a part of one of his letters being published, I thought it 
right to take this opportunity of asking him expUcitly 
"whether it would be improper to publish his letters after 
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his death. His answer was, " Nay, Sir, when I am dead, 
you may do as you will." 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of 
popular liberty. " They make a rout about tmiversal liberty, 
without considering that all that is to be yalued, or indeed 
can be enjoyed by individuals, is privcUe liberty. Political 
liberty is good only so far as it produces private liberty. 
Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which you know 
is a constant topic. Suppose you and I and two hundred 
more were restrained from printing our thoughts : what 
then ? What proi)ortion would that restraint upon us bear 
to the private happiness of the nation ? " 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint 
as light and insignificant was a kind of sophistry in which 
he delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme 
laxity for which it has been fashionable for too many to 
argue, when it is evident, upon reflection, that the very 
essence of government is restraint ; and certain it is, that 
as government produces rational happiness, too much re- 
straint is better than too little. But when restraint is un- 
necessary, and so close as to gall those who are subject to 
it, the people may and ought to remonstrate ; and, if relief 
is not granted, to resist. Of this manly and spirited 
principle, no man was more convinced than Johnson himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him through my 
sides, in a pamphlet, entitled "An Epistle to James 
Boswell, Esq., occasioned by his having transmitted the 
moral Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoli, 
General of the Corsicans." I was at first inclined to 
answer this pamphlet; but Johnson, who knew that my 
doing so would only gratify Kenrick, by keeping alive what 
would soon die away of itself, would not si&er me to take 
any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful negro 
servant, made hun so desirous of his further improvement, 
that he now placed him at a school at Bishop Stortf ord, in 
Hertfordshire. This humane attention does Johnson's 
heart much honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber 
received from his master, he has preserved three, which he 
kindly gave me, and which I shall insert according to their 
dates. 
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TO MR. FRANCIS BARBER. 

May 28, 1768. 
" Deab Fbanci8, 

" I have been very much out of order. I am glad to hear 
that you are well, and design to come soon to you. I would have 
you stay at Mrs. Clapp's for the present, till I can determine what 
we shall do. Be a good boy. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp 
and to Mr. Fowler. I am yours affectionately, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

Soon afterwards, lie supped at tbe Crown and Ancbor 
tavern in the Strand, with a company whom I collected to 
meet him. They were, Dr. Percy now Bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Douglas now Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Eobertson the Historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Thomas 
Davies, who wished much to be introduced to these eminent 
Scotch literati ; but on the present occasion he had very 
little opportunity of hearing them talk ; for, with an excess 
of prudence, for which Johnson afterwards found fault 
with them, they hardly opened their lips, and that only to 
say something which they were certain would not expose 
them to the sword of G-oliath ; such was their anxiety for 
their fame when in the presence of Johnson. He was this 
evening in remarkable vigour of mind, and eager to exert 
himself in conversation, which he did with great readiness 
and fluency ; but I am sorry to find that I have preserved 
but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet ; but when 
one of the company said he was also a very good man, our 
raomUst contested this with great warmth, a^sing him of 
gross sensuality and licentiousness of manners. I was very 
much afraid that, in writing Thomson's life. Dr. Johnson 
would have treated his private character vdth a stem 
severity, but I was agreeably disappointed; and I may 
claim a little merit in it, from my having been at pains to 
send him authentic accounts of the affectionate and generous 
conduct of that poet to his sisters, one of whom, the wife of 
Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster at Lanark, I knew, and was 
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preeentod b; lier with three of hie letters, oue of which 
I>r. Johnaon has inaerted in his life. 

He was Tehement against old Dr. Moimsey. of Cheleea 
College, as " a fellow who swore and talked tewdy." • " I 
have been of tea in his companj," said Dr. Percy, "and 
never heard him awear or talk bawdy." Mr. Davies, who 
sat neit to Dr. Percy, having after this had some conversa- 
tion aside with him, made a discovery which, in his zeal to 
pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed aloud 
from the foot of the table : " Oh, Sir, I have f otmd out a 
Yery good reaaon why Dr. Percy never heard Mounsey 
swear or talk bawdy ; for he tells me he never saw him 
but at the Dnte of Northiunberland's table." "And so. 
Sir," said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy, " you would 
shield this man from the charge of swearing and talking 
bawdy, because he did not do so at the Duke of Northum- 
berland's table. Sir, you might as well t«ll us that you 
had seen hi-m hold up bis hand at the Old Bailey, and he 
neither swore nor talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him 
in the cart at Tyburn, and he neither swore nor talked 
bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, that you presume to controvert 
what I have related? " Dr. Johusoa's animadversion was 

1 Meuenger Honrae;, M.D., died mt his sputDients in Chelsea 
GaUege, Dec S6, 1TS8, at the »ge of ninetj-tive. An extnordinary 
direclkiD in bi» will nujbs fbmid in tbe Gentleman's Magaiine, toI. SO, 
^n iL, p. lies.— dfafoM. 

The direction ww, Ibit his body should not taSer any fuoeral cere- 



mony, but ondei^ disseclion, and, after that operation, be thrown u 
the Thamrs, or where tbe stirgeun pleased. It is BnrprisiDz that tt 
eoane and cruy hamourist should Iutii been an iniimale friend ai 



ftTourite of the elegant and piooa Hib. Montagu. — Croier, 

In the Gdlowing strange, and, although it relates to his own bodj, we 

■a; «a7 brutal letter to Mr. Cmicksbank, dated May la, 1787, now In 

lb* Museum of the College of Snrgeons, Mounsey sajsi^" Mr. Tbom- 

■« fnuar, anrgeon, in Union Court, Bfoad Street, has prranised to 

aicaas, and see what is the matter with m; heart, srleriea, and 

He U gone to Norwich, and may Dot return before I am 

Till Jon be so good as to let me send it yon, or, if it comes, 

lie to be present M tbe <Ussection T Let me see yon lo-morTnw, 

leren man one or two, or any day. I am now Terj ill, and 

to scrawl this, and (eel aa if 1 should liie [but] two days— 

' the better. I am, though unknown to you, your respectful 

, Hessebokk MorKBET." His body was aecordii^ly 
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uttered in sncli a maimer, tliat Dr. Percy seemed to be dis- 
pleased, and soon afterwards left the company, of which 
Johnson did not at that time take any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, JoMson, as usual, treated 
him with little respect as an author. Some of us endea- 
voured to support the Dean of St. Patrick's by various 
arguments. One, in particular, praised his "Conduct of 
the Allies." Johnson. " Sir, his * Conduct of the Allies ' 
is a performance of very little ability." " Surely, Sir," 
said ]5r. Douglas, " you must allow it has strong facts." * 
Johnson. " Why yes. Sir ; but what is that to the merit 
of the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey there are strong facts. Housebreaking is a strong 
fact; robbery is a strong fact; and murder is a mighty 
strong fact: but is great praise due to the historian of 
those strong facts ? No, Sir, Swift has told what he had 
to tell distinctly enough, but that is all. He had to count 
ten, and he has counted it right." Then recollecting that 
Mr. Davies, by acting as an informer, had been the occasion 
of his talking somewhat too harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, 
for which, probably, when the first ebullition was over, he 
felt some compunction, he took an opportunity to give him 
a hit: so added, with a preparatory laugh, "Why, Sir, 
Tom Davies might have written 'The Conduct of the 
Allies.' " Poor Tom, being thus suddenly dragged into 
ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish doctors, to 
whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 
grievously mortified. Nor did his pimishment rest here ; 
for upon subsequent occasions, whenever he, "statesman 
all over," * assum^ a strutting importance, I used to hail 
him — " the Author of the * Conduct of the Allies.' " 

^ My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, observed, that he 
probably must have said not simply " strong facts," but ** strong facts 
well arranged." His Lordship, however, knows too well the value of 
written documents to insist on setting his recollection against my notes 
taken at the time. He does not attempt to traverse the record. The 
fact, perhaps, may have been, either that the additional words escaped 
me in the noise of a numerous company, or that Dr. Johnson, hx>m his 
impetuosity, and eagerness to seize an opportunity to make a lively 
retort, did not allow Dr. Douglas to finish his sentence. [Note added 
in the second edition, vol. i., p. 623. — Editor.] 

^ See the hard drawing of him in Churchill's Rosciad. 
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vitA MOfe R^neBKDEt, and 
^^'y, no, mr ktrd," aid Sgnor Buctti, '^do vidi him 
vittt jfm would, be woaM ahrmrs InTe bccm a bear.** 
**TTTMkr ZDMwered the carl, with a'smikv ** hot he would 
hare been a dameimg hear" 

To obriate all the leflecdoBs which hare gone roand the 
world to Jofanflon's piejiidke; br apftlrxiig to him the 
epithet of a (eor^ let me im|> i e a s iqMia lar readefs a put 
aikd haffp^ ■^T^g of mj fnoid Goldsmith, who knew him 
well: — **J<AxDmm^ to be raze, has a ronghnesB in his 
maimer ; but no man alire has a move tender heart. He 
has nMimg cfike hear Imt his dfcta.** 

In 1709^ m>izrikB I candisoorer, the pabBe was faTonred 
with nothing of Johnson's composition, either fcnr himself 
or anj of his frioids. His "Meditations" too stronglj 
prore that he suffered mndi both in bodj and mind ; jeA 
was he perpetnallj stnring against eriZ, and noblj en- 

^ Tenth €sH, who wm shot, in 1769, bj- Mnngo Cuipbdl, whose 
foirlinr-pieee Lord Eg^intoiine attempted to aeixe. To this nobleman 
Bofwell wae indebted, aa he himself said, for his early introduction to 
the etrcle of the great, the gay, and the ingenioos. Boswell thus 
mentions himself in a tale called The Cob at Kewma^et, published in 
1762;— 

** Lord l^lintoane, who lores, yon know, 

A little dish of whim or so, 

B/ chance a cnrions ettb had got, 

C^ Scotia's mountains newlj caught." — Gent. Mag. 
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deaTouring to adyance his mteUectual and devotional 
improvement. Every generous and grateful heart must 
feel for the distresses of so eminent a bene&ctor to man- 
kind ; and now that his nnhappiness is certainly known^ 
must respect that dignity of character which prevented him 
&om complaining. 

TTis Majesty having the preceding year instituted the 
Boyal Academy of Arts in London, Johnson had now the 
honour of being appointed Professor in Antient literature.' 
In the course of tibe year he wrote some letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, passed some part of the summer at Oxford and at 
Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote the following 
letter : — 



TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

« May 31, 1769. 
''Deab Sib, 

"Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of 
yonr Ck>llege, I promised to recompense the college for that 
permission, by adding to their boolu a Baskerville*8 VirgiL I 
have now sent it, and desire you to reposit it on the shelves in 
my name.' 

^ In which place he has been succeeded bv Bennet Langton, Esq. 
When that truly religious gentleman was elected to this honorary 
Professorship, at the same time Edward Gibbon, Esq., noted for intro- 
ducing a kind of sneering infidelity into his historical writings, waa 
elected Professor in Ancient History, in the room of Dr. Groldsmitb, I 
observed that it brought to my mind, " Wicked Will Whiston and good 
Mr. Ditton." — ^I am now also of that admirable institution, as Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, by the fayonr of the Academicians, and the 
approbation of the sovereign. [Note in second edition, vol. i., p. 525*— 
Editor.] 

* It has this inscription in a blank leaf : — *' Hunc librum D.D, Samuel 
Johnson eo quod hie loci studiia interdum vacaret." Of this library^ 
which is an old Gothic room, he was very fond. On my observing to 
him that some of the modem libraries of the University were more 
commodious and pleasant for study, as being more spacious and airy, he 
replied, '< Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, he must study at Clirist- 
church and All-Souls." — WdHon, 

Mr. Robinson Ellis, the distinguished scholar and fellow of Trinity 
College, informs me (1881) that this copy is honourably preserved on the 
shelves of the Library. — Editor, 
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TO JAMES BOS WELL, ES^. 

" Brighthelmstone, Sept. 9, 1769. 

<' Dba& Sib, 

"Why do you charge me with unkindness? I have 
omitted nothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, 
imless it be that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your 
* Account of Corsica.* I believe my opinion, if you think well 
of my judgment, might have given you pleasure ; but when it is 
considered how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure 
that it would have done you good. Tour History is like other 
histories, but your Journal is, in a very high degree, curious and 
delightftil. There is between the history and the journal that 
difference which there will always be found between notions bor- 
rowed from without, and notions generated within. Tour history 
was copied from books ; your journal rose out of your own ex- 
perience and observation. Ton express images which operated 
strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them with great 
force upon your readers. I know not whether I could name 
any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better 
gratified. 

" I am glad that you are going to be married ; and as I wish 
you well in things of less importance, wish you well with pro- 
portionate ardour in this crisis of your life. What I can con- 
tribute to your happiness, I should be very unwilling to with- 
hold ; for I have always loved and valued you, and shall love 
you and value you still more, as you become more regular and 
usefrd ; effects which a happy marriage will hardly fail to produce. 

" I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from 
this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; and a 
fortnight is a long time to a lover absent from his mistress. 
Would a fortnight ever have an end ? I am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.'* 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and I con- 
tinued the practice of making notes of his conversationy 
thougli not with so much assiduity as I wish I had done. 
At this time, indeed, I had a sufficient excuse for not being 
able to appropriate so much time to my journal; for 
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G^eneral Paoli,* after Corsica had been overpowered by tbe 
monarchj of France, was now no longer at the head of his 
brave Gonntrymen ; but, having with difficulty escaped 
from his native island, had sought an asylum in Great 
Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, to 
attend much upon him.^ Such particulars of Johnson's 
conversations at this period as I have committed to writing, 
I shall here introduce, without any strict attention to me- 
thodical arrangement. Sometimes short notes of different 
days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day may 
seem important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid 
severity and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity of 
behaviour. 

I told him that David Himie had made a short collection 
of Scotticisms. " I wonder," said Johnson, " that he shotdd 
find them." ' 

He would not admit the importance of the question con-> 
ceming the legality of general warrants. " Such a power," 
he observed, "must be vested in every government, to 
answer particular cases of necessity ; and there can be no 
just complaint but when it is abused, for which those who 
administer government must be answerable. It is a matter 
of such indifference, a matter about which the people care 
so very little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to 
offer them an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, 
very few would purchase it." This was a specimen of that 
laxity of talking, which I had heard him fairly acknow- 

1 Pascal Paoli, born in 1726, was appointed by his countrymen Chief 
Magistrate and General in their resistance to the Genoese. He, after 
an honourable, and for a time successful defence, was at last overpowered 
by the French, and sought refuge in England in 1769, where he resided, 
till the French revolution seeming to affocd an opportunity to liberate 
his country from the yoke of France, he went thither, and was a principal 
promoter of its short-lived union to the British Crown. When this was 
dissolved, Paoli returned to England, and resided here till his death in 

^ 21st Sept. 1769. Greneral Paoli arrived at Mr. Hutchinson's^ in 
Old Bond Street. 

27th Sept. General Paoli was presented to His Migesty at St. 
James's. — Ann. Reg., for the year 1769, pp. 132-133. — Editor, 

^ The first edition of Hume s History of England was full of Scotti- 
cisms, many of which he corrected in subsequent editions. ^-3/a/one. 

II. Q 
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When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I f onnd 
him highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess l^e preced- 
ing evening. "Well," said he, "we had good talk." 
BoswsLii. "Yes, Sir; jou tossed and gored several 
persons.'* 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoime,^ who loved wit 
more than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, 
had a great admiration of Johnson ; bnt, from the remark- 
able elegance of his own manners, was perhaps too deli- 
cately sensible of the roughness which sometimes appeared 
in Johnson's behavionr. One evening about this time, 
when his lordship did me the honour to sup at my lodgings 
with Dr. Eobertson and several other men of literary dis- 
tinction, he r^retted that Johnson had not been educated 
with more refinement, and lived more in polished society. 
"No, no, my lord," said Signer Baretti, "do with him 
what you woidd, he would always have been a bear." 
" True," answered the earl, with a smile, " but he would 
have been a dancing bear." 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson's prejudice, by applying to him the 
epithet of a hear, let me impress upon my readers a just 
and happy saying of my friend Gk>ldBmith, who knew him 
well: — "Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alive has a more tender heart. He 
has nothing of the hear htU his shin.*' 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the public was favoured 
with nothing of Johnson's composition, either for himself 
or any of his friends. TTis "Meditations" too strongly 
prove that he suffered much both in body and mind ; yet 
was he perpetually striving against evil, and nobly en- 

^ Tenth earl, who was shot, in 1769, by Mango Campbell, whose 
fowlinfif-piece Lord Eglintonne attempted to seize. To this nobleman 
Bos well was indebted, as he himself said, for his early introduction to 
the circle of the great, the gay, and the ingenions. Boswell thus 
mentions himself in a tale called The Cub at Newmarket, published in 
1762:— 

" Lord Eglintonne, who lores, yon know, 

A little dbh of whim or so. 

By chance a curious ettb had got, 

On Scotia's mountains newly caught." — Grent. Mag. 

— Croker, 
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deayoTirmg to advance his intellectual and devotional 
improvement. Every generous and grateful lieart must 
feel for the distresses of so eminent a benefactor to man- 
kind; and now that Ms nnhappiness is certainly known, 
must respect that digmty of character which prevented him 
from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the 
Boyal Academy of Arts in London, Johnson had now the 
honour of being appointed Professor in Antient Literature.* 
Li the course of the year he wrote some letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, passed some part of the summer at Oxford and at 
Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote the following 
letter : — 



TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTOK 

« May 31, 1769. 
^'Deab Sib, 

"Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of 
your Ck>llege, I promised to recompense the college for that 
permission, by adding to their books a Baskeryille*s YirgiL I 
have now sent it, and desire you to reposit it on the shelves in 
my name.' 

^ In which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, Esq. 
When that truly religious gentleman was elected to this honorary 
Professorship, at the same time Edward Gibbon, Esq., noted for intro- 
ducing a kind of sneering infidelity into his historical writings, waa 
elected Professor in Ancient History, in the room of Dr. Groldsmith, I 
observed that it brought to my mind, " Wicked Will Whiston and good 
Mr. Ditton." — ^I am now also of that admirable institution, as Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, by the fayonr of the Academicians, and the 
approbation of the sovereign. [Note in second edition, vol. i., p. 525*— 
Editor.] 

* It has this inscription in a blank leaf : — " Hunc librum D,D, Samuel 
Johnson eo quod hie loci studiis interdum vacaret" Of this library ^ 
which is an old Gothic room, he was very fond. On my observing to 
him that some of the modem libraries of the University were more 
commodious and pleasant for study, as being more spacious and airy, he 
replied, '< Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, he must study at Chnst- 
church and All-Souls." — Wdrton. 

Mr. Robinson Ellis, the distinguished scholar and fellow of Trinity 
College, informs me (1881) that this copy is honourably preserved on the 
idielves of the Library. — Editor, 
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" If you wOl be pleased to let me know when you have an hour 
of leisui'e, I will drink tea with you. I am engaged for the 
afternoon to-monx)w, and on Friday : all my mornings are my 
own.^ I am, &c., " Sam. Johnson.'* 

I came to London in tlie autumn ; and having informed 
him that I was going to be married in a few months, I 
wished to have as much of his conversation as I could 
before engaging in a state of life which would probably 
keep me more in Scotland, and prevent me seeing him so 
often as when I was a single man ; but I found he tvas at 
Brighthelmstone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very- 
sorry that I had not his company with me at the Jubilee, 
in honour of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great 
poet's native town.' Johnson's connection both with 
Shakspeare and Q-arrick foimded a double claim to his 
presence ; and it would have been highly gratifying to Mr. 

^ During this risit he seldom or never dined out. He appeared to be 
deeply engaged in some literary work. Miss Williams was now with 
him at Oxford. — Warton, 

^ Mr. BosweU, on this occasion, justified Johnson's foresight and pru- 
dence, in advising him to " clear his head of Corsica : " unluckily, the 
advice had no effect, for Boswell made a fool of himself at the Jubilee 
by sundry enthusiastic freaks ; amongst others, lest he should not be 
sufficiently distinguished, he wore the words Corsica Boswell in large 
letters round his hat. There was an absurd print of him, I think in the 
London Magazine, published, no doubt, with his concurrence, in the 
character of an armed Corsican chief, at the Jubilee masquerade on the 
evening of the 7th Sept. 1769, in which he wears a cap with the inscrip- 
tion of" Viva la lAberth!^ — but his friend and admirer, Tom Davies, 
records that he wore ordinarily the vernacular inscription of " Corsica 
Boswell in large letters outside his hatJ^ — Life of Garrick, ii. 212. 
Earlier in the year he had visited Ireland, and was no doubt the corres- 
pondent who furnished the following paragraph to the Public Advertiser 
of the 7tb July, 1769:— 

** Extract of a letter firom Dublin, 8th June. 

" James Boswell, Esq. , having now visited Ireland, he dined with his 
Grace the Duke of Leinster, at his seat at Carton. He went also by 
special invitation, to visit the Lord Lieutenant at his country seat at 
lieixlip ; to which he was conducted in one of his Excellency's coaches 
by Lt. Col. Walshe. He dined there, and stayed all night, and next 
morning came in the coach with his Excellency, to the Phoenix Park, 
and was present at a review of Sir Joseph Torke's Dragoons. He also 
dined with the Right Honourable the LK>rd Mayor. He is now set out 
on his return to Scotland," — Croker, 
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Garrick. Upon this occasion I particularly lamented that 
he had not that warmth of friendship for his brilliant 
pupil, which we may suppose would have had a benignant 
effect on both. "WTien almost every man of eminence in 
the literary world was happy to partake in this festival of 
geniuB, the absence of Johnson could not but be wondered 
at and regretted. The only trace of him there, was in the 
whimsical advertisement of a haberdasher, who sold Shaks- 
perian ribands of various dyes ; and by way of illuBtrating 
their appropriation to the bard, introduced a line from 
the celebrated Prologue, at the opening of Drury Lane 
theatre : — 

" Each change of many-colour'd life he drew." 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the follow- 
ing letter; which they who may think that I ought to 
have suppressed, must have less ardent feelings than I 
have always avowed.^ 

^ In the Preface (p. xix-xx) to my Account of Corsica, published in 
1768, 1 thus express myself: — 

'* He who publishes a book, affecting not to be an author, and profess- 
ing an indifference for literary fame, may possibly impose upon many 
pec^Ie such an idea of his consequence as he wishes may be received. 
For my part, I should be proud to be known as an author, and I have 
an ardent ambition for literary fame ; for, of all possessions, I should 
imagine literary fame to be the most valuable. A man who has been 
able to furnish a book, which has been approved by the world, has 
established himself as a respectable character in distant society, without 
any danger of having that character lessened by the observation of his 
weaknesses. To preserve an uniform dignity among those who see us 
every day, is hardly possible ; and to aim at it, must put us under the 
fetters ot perpetual restraint. The author of an approved book may 
allow his natural disposition an easy play, and yet indulge the pride of 
superior genius, when he considers that by those who know him only as 
an author, he never ceases to be respected. Such an author, when in 
his hours of gloom and discontent, may have the consolation to think, 
that his writings are, at that very time, giving pleasure to numbers ; 
and such an author may cherish the hope of being remembered after 
death ; which has been a great object to the noblest minds in all ages." 
[Added in the second edition, vol. i., p. 527. — Editor.'\ 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ES^. 

" Brighthelmstone, Sept. 9, 1769. 

<' Dba& Sib, 

"Why do you charge me with unkindness? I have 
omitted nothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, 
imless it be that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your 
* Account of Corsica.' I believe my opinion, if you think well 
of my judgment, might have given you pleasure ; but when it is 
considered how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure 
that it would have done you good. Tour History is like other 
histories, but your Journal is, in a very high degree, curious and 
delightful. There is between the history and the journal that 
difference which there will always be found between notions bor* 
rowed from without, and notions generated within. Tour history 
was copied from books ; your journal rose out of your own ex- 
perience and observation. Tou express images which operated 
strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them with great 
force upon your readers. I know not whether I could name 
any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better 
gratified. 

" I am glad that you are going to be married ; and as I wish 
you well in things of less importance, wish you weU with pro- 
portionate ardour in this crisis of your life. What I can con- 
tribute to your happiness, I should be very unwilling to with- 
hold ; for I have always loved and valued you, and shall love 
you and value you still more, as you become more regular and 
useful ; effects which a happy marriage will hardly fail to produce. 

" I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from 
this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; and a 
fortnight is a long time to a lover absent from his mistress. 
Would a fortnight ever have an end ? I am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.'* 

After hie return to town, we met frequently, and I con- 
tinued the practice of making notes of his conyersationy 
though not with so much assiduity as I wish I had done. 
At this time, indeed, I had a sufficient excuse for not being 
able to appropriate so much time to my journal; for 
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General Paoli,* after Corsica liad been overpowered by tlie 
monarchy of France, was now no longer at tbe bead of his 
brave Goiintrymen ; but, having with diffictdty escaped 
from his native island, had sought an asylum in G-reat 
Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, to 
attend much upon him.'* Such particulars of Johnson's 
conversations at this period as I have committed to writing, 
I shall here introduce, without any strict attention to me- 
thodical arrangement. Sometimes short notes of different 
days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day may 
seem important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have SundEiy kept with rigid 
severity and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity of 
behaviour. 

I told him that David Himie had made a short collection 
of Scotticisms. " I wonder," said Johnson, " that he shotdd 
find them." ' 

He would not admit the importance of the question con- 
cerning the legality of general warrants. " Such a power,'* 
he observed, "must be vested in every government, to 
answer particular cases of necessity ; and there can be no 
juBt complaint but when it is abused, for which those who 
administer government must be answerable. It is a matter 
of such indifference, a matter about which the people care 
so very little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to 
offer them an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, 
very few would purchase it." This was a specimen of that 
laxity of talking, which I had heard him fairly acknow- 

1 Pascal Paoli, born in 1726, was appointed by his countrymen Chief 
Magistrate and General in their resistance to the Genoese. He, after 
an honourable, and for a time successful defence, was at last overpowered 
by the French, and sought refuge in England in 1769, where he resided, 
till the French revolution seeming to affocd an opportunity to liberate 
his country from the yoke of France, he went thither, and was a principal 
promoter of its short-lived union to the British Crown. When this was 
dissolved, Paoli returned to England, and resided here till his death in 
1807.— OoA»r. 

'21st Sept. 1769. Greneral Paoli arrived at Mr. Hutchinson's^ in 
Old Bond Street. 

27th Sept. General Paoli was presented to His Majesty at St. 
James's. — Ann. Reg., for the year 1769, pp. 132-133. — Editor, 

^ The first edition of Hume's History of England was full of Scotti- 
cisms, many of which he corrected in subsequent edit ions. ^-3/a/on6. 

II. Q 
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ledge; for, surely, while the power of granting general 
warrants was supposed to be legal, and tike apprehension 
of them hung over our heads, we did not possess that se- 
curity of freedom, congenial to our happy constitution, and 
which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been 
happily established. 

He said, " The duration of parliament, whether for seven 
years or the life of the king, appears to me so immaterial, 
that I would not give half a crown to turn the scale one way 
or the other. The habeas carpus is the single advantage 
which our goyemment has over that of other countries." 

On the 80th of September we dined together at the 
Mitre. I attempted to argue for the superior happiness 
of the savage life, upon the usual fanciful topics. Johksok. 
'' Sir, there can be nothing more false. The savages have 
no bodily advantages beyond those of civilised men. They 
have not better health ; and as to care or mental uneasiness, 
they are not above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir ; 
you are not to talk such paradox : let i|Le have no more 
on't. It cannot entertain, far less can it instruct. Lord 
Monboddo, one of your Scotch judges, talked a great deal 
of such nonsense. I suffered him ; but I will not suffer 
you,** BoswELL. " But, Sir, does not Bousseau talk such 
nonsense ? " Johnson. " True, Sir ; but Bousseau knows 
he is talking nonsense, and laughs at the world for staring 
at him." Boswell. " How so, Sir ? " Johnson. " Why, 
^, a man who talks nonsense so well, must know that he 
is talking nonsense. But I am afraid (chuckling and 
laughing) Monboddo does n^t know that he is talking non- 
sense." * Boswell. " Is it wrong, then. Sir, to affect sin- 
gularity, in order to make people stare?" Johnson. 
" Yes, if you do it by propagating error : and, indeed, it is 

1 His lordship haying frequently spoken in an abosire manner of Dr. 
Johnson, in my company, I, on one occasion, during the lifetime of my 
illustrious friend, could not refrain frx>m retaliation, and repeated to him 
this saying. He has since published I don't know how many pages in 
one of his curious books, attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful 
effect, to persuade mankind that my illustrious friend was not the great 
and good man which they esteemed and ever will esteem him to be. 

B^well, no doubt, alludes to the attack on Johnson, which runs 
through many pages of the fifth yolume, published 1789, of Monboddo'i 
Origin and rrogress of Language, p. 260, et seqq. — Editor, 
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wrong in any way. There is in human nature a general 
inclination to make people stare ; and every wise man has 
himself to cure of it, and does cure himself. If you wish 
to make people stare, by doing better than others, why, 
make them stare till they stare their eyes out. But con- 
sider how easy it is to make people stare, by being absurd. 
I may do it by going into a drawing-room without my 
shoes. You remember the gentleman in the ' Spectator,' 
[No. 576] who had a commission of lunacy taken out 
against him for his extreme singularity, such as neyer 
wearing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, abstractedly, 
the night-cap was best : but, relatively, the advantage was 
overbalanced by making the boys run after him." 

Talking of a London life, he said, *' The happiness of 
London is not to be conceived but by those who have been 
in it. I will venture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten miles from where 
we now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom." Boswell. 
''The only disadvantage is the great distance at which 
people live from one another." Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; but 
that is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the caiise 
of all the other advantages." Boswell. '' Sometimes I 
have been in the humour of wishing to retire to a desert." 
Johnson. " Sir, you have desert enough in Scotland." 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of in- 
structive conversation with him on the conduct of the 
married state, of which I had then a near prospect, he did 
not say much upon that topic. Mr. Seward heard hinn 
once say, that '' a man has a very bad chance for happiness 
in that state, unless he marries a woman of very strong 
and fixed principles of religion." He maintained to me, 
contrary to the common notion, that a woman would not 
be the worse wife for being learned ; in which, from all 
that I have observed of Artemisias,^ I hxmibly differed from 

* ** Though Artemisia talks, by fits, 
Of councils, classics, fathers, wits : 

Reads Malbranche, Bojle, and Locke : 
Tet in some things methinks ^e fails ; 
*Twere well if she would pare her nails^ 
And wear a cleaner smock." 

Pope, Imitations of English Poets -^ Earl of Dorset. 
This was meant for Ladj M. W. Montagu. — Oroker, 
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him. That a woman should be sensible and well inf ormed, 
I allow to be a great advantage ; and think that Sir Thomas 
Overbnry, in his rude versification, has very judiciously 
pointed out that degree of intelligence which is to be de- 
sired in a female companion : — 

** Give me, next good, an understanding wife^ 
By nature tme, not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inborn virtue fortifie ; 

They are most firmly good, who best know why." * 

When I censtired a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
marrying a second time, as it showed a disregard of his 
first wife, he said, "Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, 
were he not to marry again, it might be concluded that his 
first wife had given Imn a disgust to marriage; but by 
taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to 
the ^Bt, by showing that she made him so happy as & 
married man, that he wishes to be so a second time." So 
ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate question. And 
yet, on another occasion, he owned that he once had almost 
asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry 
again, but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that in his case the request would have been un- 
reasonable ; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no 
injury to the memory of her first love — the husband of her 
youth and the father of her children — to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, 
should she be so inclined ? In Johnson's persevering fond 
appropriation of his Tetty, even after her decease, he seems 
totally to have overlooked the prior claim of the honest 
Birmingham trader.' I presume that her having been 
married before had, at times, given him some uneasiness ; 
for I remember his observing upon the marriage of one of 
our common f riei^ds, " He has done a very foolish thing, 

^ A wife, a poem, 1614. 

^ Yet his iuquisitive mind mieht have been struck by his friend Tom 
Hervey's startling application of the scriptnral question to Sir Thomaa 
Hanmer, relative to tne lady who was the cause of their contention :— > 
** In heaven whose wife shall she beS^* Luke xx. 33. — Croker, 
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Sir ; lie has married a widow, when he might haye had a 
maid." 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson's one morn- 
ing, and had conversation enough with her to admire her 
talents; and to show her that I was as Johnsonian as 
herself. Dr. Johnson had probably been kind enough to 
speak well of me, for this evening he delivered me a very 
polite card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting me to 
Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging 
invitation ; and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from 
town, every circumstance that can make society pleasing. 
Johnson, though quite at home, was yet looked up to with 
an awe, tempered by affection, and seemed to be equally 
the care of lus host and hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him 
so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good- 
humoured pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to 
national prejudices, an opportunity for a little contest with 
him. I having said that England was obliged to us for 
gardeners, almost all their good gardeners being Scotch- 
men : — Johnson. " Why, Sir, that is because gardening is 
much more necessary amongst you than with us, which 
makes so many of your people learn it. It is all gardening 
with you. Thiiigs which grow wild here, must be cultivated 
with great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing himself 
back in his chair, and laughing), are you ever able to bring 
the sloe to perfection ? " 

I boasted that we had the honour of being the first to 
abolish the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious 
custom of giving vails to servants. Johnson. " Sir, you 
abolished vails, because you were too poor to be able to 
give them." 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. 
He attacked him powerfully ; said he wrote of love like a 
man who had never felt it ; his love verses were college 
verses: and he repeated the song, ''Alexis shunn'd lus 
fellow swains," &c. in so ludicrous a manner, as to make 
us all wonder how any one could have been pleased with 
such fantastical stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood to her guns with 
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great coinage, in defence of amorous ditties, which Johnson 
despised, tiU he at last silenced her bj saying, ''My dear 
lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can be defended but 
by nonsense." 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Gimick's talents for light gay 
poetry ; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in ** Florizel 
and Perdita," and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this 
line: — 

" rd smile with the simple, and feed with the poor." 

Johnson. " Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. Poor 
David ! Smile with the simple ! — ^what folly is that ? And 
who would feed with the poor that can help it ? No, no ; 
let me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich." I 
repeated this sally to Gurrick, and wondered to find his 
sensibility as a writer not a little irritated by it. To 
soothe him, I observed, that Johnson spared none of us ; 
and I quoted the passage in Horace, in which he compares 
one who attacks his friends for the sake of a laugh to & 
pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon 
his horns : **foenv/m hdbet in comu" * " Ay," said Garrick, 
vehemently, " he has a whole mow of it." 

Talking of history, Johnson said, " We may know his- 
torical facts to be true, as we may know facts in common 
life to be true. Motives are generally unknown.* We 
cannot trust to the characters we find in history, unless 
when they are drawn by those who knew the persons ; as 
those, for instance, by Sallust and by Lord Clarendon." 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield's oratory. 
"His popularity. Sir," said he, "is chiefly owing to the 
peculiMity of his manner. He would be followed by 
crowds were he to wear a night-cap in the pulpit, or were 
he to preach from a tree." 

» Hor. Sat, L 4-34.— fifi^or. 

* This was what old Sir Robert Walpole probably meant, when his 
son Horace, wishinfj^ to amuse him one evening after his fall, offered to 
read him some historical work. " Any thing," said the old statesman^ 
<* bat hiAtory — that nutst be false." Mr. Gibbon says, " Malheureox 
sort de lliistolre ! Les sf-ectateurs sont trop peu instruits, et les acteurs 
trop int^ress^s. pour que nous puisRions compter sur les r^its des una 
ou des antres ! '^ (Misc. Works, vol. iv., p. 410.)^CroXer. 
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1 know not from what spirit of ^contradiction he burst 
out into a yiolent declamation against the Corsicans, of 
whose heroism I talked in high terms. ''Sir/' said he, 
" what is all this rout about the Corsicans ? Thej have 
been at war with the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, 
and have never yet taken their fortified towns. They 
might have battered down their walls, and reduced them 
to powder in twenty years. They might have pulled the 
walls in pieces, and cracked the stones with their teeth in 
twenty years." It was in vain to argue with him upon 
the want of artillery: he was not to be resisted for the 
moment. 

On the evening of October 10, 1 presented Dr. Johnson 
to General Paoli I had greatly wished that two men, for 
whom I had the highest esteem, should meet. They met 
with a manly ease, mutually conscious of their own 
abilities, and of the abilities of each other. The General 
spoke Italian, and Dr. Johnson English, and understood 
one another very well, with a little aid of interpretation 
from me, in which I compared myself to an isthmus which 
joins two great continents. Upon Johnson's approach, the 
General said, " From what I have read of your works. Sir, 
and from what Mr. Boswell has told me of you, I have 
long held you in great veneration." The General talked 
of languages being formed on the particular notions and 
manners of a people, without knowing which, we cannot 
know the language. We may know the direct signification 
of single words ; but by these no beauty of expression, no 
sally of genius, no wit is conveyed to ike mind. All this 
must be by allusion to other ideas. ** Sir," said Johnson, 
" you talk of language, as if you had never done any thing 
else but study it, instead of governing a nation." The 
G^eral said, " QtLesto h tm troppo gran complimeTdo ; " this 
is too great a compliment. Johnson answered, " I should 
have thought so. Sir, if I had not heard you talk." The 
G^eral asked him what he thought of the spirit of in- 
fidelity which was so prevalent. Johnson. " Sir, this 
gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transient cloud passing 
through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated, 
and the sun break forth with his usual splendour." " You 
think then," said the General. '' that they will change their 
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him. That a woman shoxild be sensible and well inf ormed, 
I allow to be a great advantage ; and think that Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in his rude versification, has very judiciously 
pointed out that degree of intelligence which is to be de- 
sired in a female companion : — 

** Give me, next good, an tmderstanding wife, 
By nature vnse, not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inborn virtue fortifie ; 

They are most firmly good, who best know why." ^ 

When I censtired a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
marrying a second time, as it showed a disregard of his 
first wife, he said, "Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, 
were he not to marry again, it might be concluded that his 
first wife had given him a disgust to marriage; but by 
taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to 
the ^Bt, by showing that she made him so happy as a> 
married man, that he wishes to be so a second time." So 
ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate question. And 
yet, on another occasion, he owned that he once had almost 
asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry 
again, but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that in his case the request would have been un- 
reasonable ; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no 
injury to the memory of her first love — ^the husband of her 
youth and the father of her children — ^to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, 
should she be so inclined ? In Johnson's persevering fond 
appropriation of his Tetty, even after her decease, he seems 
totally to have overlooked the prior claim of the honest 
Birmingham trader." I presume that her having been 
married before had, at times, given him some uneasiness ; 
for I remember his observing upon the marriage of one of 
our common friei^ds, " He has done a very foolish thing, 

* A wife, a poem, 1614, 

^ Yet his inquisitive mind mieht have been struck by his friend Tom 
Hervey*s startling application of the scriptural question to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, relative to tne lady who was the cause of their contention :^ 
" In heaven whose wife ehaltehe heV* Luke xx. 33. — Croker, 
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Joshua Beynolds, Mr. Qurrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Bickerstaff,^ and Mr. Thomas Davies. Qurrick played 
roimd him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts 
of his coat, and, looking up in his face with a lively arch- 
ness, complimented him on the good health he seemed 
to enjoy; while the sage, shaking his head beheld him 
with a gentle complacency. One of the company not being 
come at the appointed hour, I j)roposed, as usual, upon 
such occasions, to order dinner to be served ; adding, 
** Ought six people to be kept waiting for one ? " " Why, 
yes," answered Johnson, with a delicate humanity, " if the 
one will sufEer more by your sitting down, than the six 
will do by waiting." €k)ldsmith, to divert the tedious 
minutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, and I 
believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonder- 
fully prone to such impressions. "Come, come," said 
Cktrrick, "talk no more of that. You are, perhaps, the 
worst — eh, eh!" — Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to 
interrupt him, when Garrick went on, laughing ironically, 
**Nay, you will always look like a gentleman; but I am 
talking of being well or ill drest** " Well, let me tell you," 
said Goldsmith, " when my tailor brought home my bloom- 
coloured coat, he said, * Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. 
When any body asks yoil who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water 
Ijane." Johnson. " Why, Sir, that was because he knew 
the strange colour would attract crowds to gaze at it, and 
thus they might hear of him, and see how well he could 
make a coat, even of so absurd a colour." '^ 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon Poi)e. 
Johnson said, his characters of men were admimbly drawn, 

^ Isaox! Bickerstaif, a native of Ireland, the author of Love in a Vil- 
lage, Lionel and Clarissa, the Spoiled Child, and several theatrical 
pieces of considerable merit and continued popularity. This unhappy 
man was obliged to fly the country on suspicion of a capital crime, on 
which occasion Mrs. Piozzi (Anecdotes, p. 168) relates, that ^' when Mr. 
BickerstafTs flight confirmed the report of his guilt, and Mr. Thrale said, 
in answer to Johnson's astonishment, that he had long been a suspected 
roan, ' By those who look close to the ground dirt will be seen, Sir,' was 
the lofty reply : * I hope I see things from a greater distance.' " — 
Choker, 

^ It is due to Boswell's character for minute accuracy to state that Mr. 
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those of women not so well. He repeated to ns, in his 
forcible, melodious manner, the concluding lines of the 
"Ihinciad."^ While he was talking loudly in praise of 
those lines, one of the company yentured to say, '* Too fine 
for such a poem : — a poem on what ? " Johnson (with a 
disdainful look), " "Why, on dunces. It was worth while 
being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadst thou lived in those 
days ! * It is not worth while being a dunce now, when 
there are no wits.'' Bickerstaff observed, as a peculiar 
circumstance, that Pope's fame was higher when he was 
alive than it was then. Johnson said, his Pastorals were 
poor things, though the versification was fine. He told us, 
with high satisfaction, the anecdote of Pope's inquiring who 
was the author of his ** London," and saying, he will soon 
be deterrS. He observed, that in Dryden's poetry there 
were passages drawn from a profundity which Pope could 
never reach. He repeated some fine lines on love, by the 
former, which I have now forgotten, and gave great ap- 
plause to the character of Zimri. Goldsmith said, that 
Pope's character of Addison showed a deep knowledge of 
the human heart. Johnson said, that the description of 
the temple, in "The Mourning Bride,"' was the finest 
poetical passage he had ever r^d ; he recollected none in 

Prior has fouDd the tailor's bill for this celebrated suit, dated the very 
same day on which Groldsmith sported it at Boswell's. 

« 1769, Oct 16, Mr. OUver Goldsmith, Dr. to William Filby. 
To making a half-dress suit of ratteen lined with satin . ^£'12 12 

To & ipnir of bloom coloured breeches 14 6'' 

Life of Goldsmith, ii. 232.— Oroker. 

Compare also Forster's Life of Groldsmith, rol. ii., p. 164 (note). — 
EdUor. 

^ Mr. Lan^on informed me that he once related to Johnson (on the 
authority of Spence) that Pope himself admired those lines so much, that 
when he repeated tiiem his voice faltered : ** And well it might, Sir," 
said Johnson, '* for they are noble lines." — J, Boswell,Jun. 

^ What a lively idea of the tyranny of Johnson's conversation does the 
word ventured give ! Boswell was himself the object of this sarcasm. 
*' Boswell lamented that he had not lived in the Augustan age of Eng- 
land, when Pope and others flourished. Sir Joshua Reynolds thought 
that Boswell had no right to complain, as it were better to be alive than 
dead. Johnson said, ' No, Sir, Boswell is in the right ; as, perhaps, he 
has lost the opportunity of having his name immortalised in the Dun- 
ciad." Korthoote, Life of Reynolds. — Croker, 

' How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
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SLakespeare equal to it. — " But," said G^arrick, all alarmed 
for " the God of his idolatry," " we know not the extent and 
variety of his powers. We are to suppose there are such 
passages in his works. Shakespeare must not suffer from 
the badness of our memories." Johnson, diverted by this 
enthusiastic jealousy, went on with great ardour : " No,. 
Sir ; Congreve has natvo'e " (smiling on the tragic eager- 
ness of Gurrick) ; but composing hunself , he added, '' Sir, 
this is not comparing Congreve on the whole with Shak- 
peare on the whole ; but only maJntaining that Congreve 
has one finer passage than any that can be found in Shak- 
speare. Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas in 
the world, but he may have those ten guineas in one piece ; 
and so may have a finer piece than a man who has ten 
thousand pounds : but then he has only one ten-guinea 
piece. — What I mean is, that you can show me no passage 
where there is simply a description of material obiects. 
without any intermi^^e of mo»l notions, which producer 
such an effect." Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare's 
description of the night before the battle of Agincourt ; but 
it was observed it had men in it. Mr. Davies suggested 
the speech of JuHet, in which she figures herself awaking 
in the tomb of her ancestors. Some one mentioned 
the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson. ** No, Sir ; it 
should be all precipice, — all vacuum. The crows impede 
your fall. The diminished appearance of the boats, and 
other circumstances, are all very good description ; but do 
not impress the mind at once with the horrible idea of im- 
mense height. The impresion is divided ; you pass on by 
computation from one stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had the girl in * The Mourning Bride ' said she 
could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars 
in the temple, it would not have aided the idea, but 
weakened it." ^ 

To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steafasr and unmoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! — It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight." — Actii. sc 1. 
* Mrs. Piozzi (Anecdotes, p. 58) says that Johnson boasted to her how 
he nsed to tease Garriek by commendations on the tomb scene in Con- 
greve's Mourning Bride, protesting that Shakespeare had, in the same 
line of excellence, nothing as good : << All which," he would add, ** is 
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Talking of a barrister who had a bad utterance, some 
one (to rouse Johnson) wickedly said, that he was unfortu- 
nate in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan. 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, 
he would have cleared the room." Gabbice. " Sheridan 
has too much vanity to be a good man.'* — ^We shall now 
see Johnson's mode of defending a man ; taking him into 
his own hands, and discriminatii^. Johnson. " No, Sir. 
There is, to be sure, in Sheridan something to reprehend 
and every thing to laugh at ; but, Sir, he is not a bad man. 
No, Sir ; were mankind to be divided into good and bad, 
he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. 
And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in plain 
declamation, though he can exhibit no character." 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition con- 
cerning a person of whose merit and worth I think with 
respect, had he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in his 
''lafe of Swift," and at the same time, treated us his 
admirers as a set of pigmies.^ He who has provoked the 
lash of wit, cannot complain that he smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady distinguished for having written 
an " Essay on Shakspeare," being mentioned : — Beynolds. 
** I think that essay does her honour." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir; it does her honour, but it would do nobody else 
honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. But when I take 
up the end of a web, and find it packthread, I do not 
expect, by looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I will 
venture, to say, there is not one sentence of true criticism 
in her book." Gabbick. " But, Sir, surely it shows how 
much Yoltaire has mistaken Shakspeare, which nobody else 
has done." Johnson. " Sir, nobody else has thought it 
worth while. And what merit is there in that ? You may 
as well praise a school-master for whipping a boy who has 
construed ill. No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it: 

strictly true; but that is no reason for supposing that Congreve is 
to stand in competition with Shakespeare ; these feUows know not how 
to blame, or how to commend." — Croker, 

^ '^ There is a writer, at present of gigantic fame in these da3rs of 
little Tnen, who has pretended to scratch out a life of Swift, but so 
miserably executed as only to reflect back on himself that disgrace, 
which he meant to throw upon the character of the Dean.'* — Sheridan, 
Life of Swift.— Cromer. 
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none showing the beauty of thought, as formed on the 
workings of tiie hnman heart.'' 

The admirers of this Essay ^ may be offended at the 
slighting manner in which Johnson spoke of it : but let it 
be remembered that he gaye his honest opinion unbiassed 
by any prejudice, or any proud jealousy of a woman 
intruding herself into the chair of criticism ; for Sir Joshua 
Beynolds has told me, that when the Essay first came out, 
and it was not known who had written it, Johnson wondered 
how Sir Joshua could like it. At this time Sir Joshua, 
himself had received no information concerning the author, 
except being assured by one of our most eminent literati, 
that it was clear its author did not know the Greek 
tragedies in the originaL One day at Sir Joshua's table» 
when it was related that Mrs. Montagu, in an excess of 
compliment to the author of a modem tragedy, had ex- 
claimed, ** I tremble for Shakspeare," Johnson said, " When 

Shakspeare has got for his rival, and Mrs. Montagu for 

his defender, he is in a poor state indeed." 

Johnson proceeded : ** The Scotchman (Lord Kames) has 
taken the right method in his ' Elements of Criticism.' I 
do not mean that he has taught us any thing ; but he has 
told us old things in a new way." MTrBP^r. '* He seems 
to have read a great deal of French criticism, and wants to 
make it his own ; as if he had been for years anatomising 

^ Of whom, I ackoowledge myself to be one, considering it as a piece 
of the becondary or comparative species of criticism ; and not of that 
profound species which alone Dr. Johnson woold allow to be *^real 
cri^ism." It is, besides, clearly and elegantly expressed, and has done 
e£Eectaally what it professed to do, namely, vindicated Shakspeare from 
the misrepresentations of Voltaire ; and considering how many young 
people were misled by his witty, though false observations; Mrs. 
Montagu's Essay was of service to Shakspeare with a certain class of 
readers, and is, therefore, entitled to praise. Johnson, I am assured, 
allowed the merit which I have stated, saying (with reference to Voltaire), 
'' It is conclusive ad hominefn,^' 

Horace Walpole has preserved an admirable reply of hers on the sub> 
ject of Voltaire. She happened to be present at a sitting of VAcad6mie 
FrangaisBy when a violent invective against Shakespeare by Voltaire was 
read. Suard, the secretary, said to her, <* Je crois, Madarne que vous ites 
vnpeufdch£e de ce que vousvenez d'entendrej* She replied with admir- 
able good taste and good manners, ^^Mai, Monsieur? — Point du tout — Je 
ne euis pas amie deM.de Voltaire,'* Lett, to Mann, Dec 1, 1776. — 
Oroiker, 
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the heart of man, and peeping into every cranny of it." 
OoLDSMiTH. " It is easier to write that book than to read 
it." Johnson. " We have an example of true criticism in 
Burke's ' Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful ; ' and, if I 
recollect, there is also Du Bos,^ and Bouhours,^ who shows 
sll beauty to depend on truth. There is no great merit in 
telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and how this 
ghost is better than that. Tou must show how terror is 
impressed on the human heart. In the description of 
INight in " Macbeth," the beetle and the bat detract from 
the general idea of darkness — inspissated gloom."' 

Politics being mentioned, he said, '* This petitioning is a 
new mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy 
one. I will undertake to get petitions either against quarter 
guineas or half guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. 
There must be no yielding to encourage this. The object 
is not important enough. We are not to blow up half a 
dozen palaces, because one cottage is burning." 

The conversation then took another turn. Johnson. 
** It is amazing what ignorance of certain points one some- 
times finds in men of eminence. A wit about town, who 
wrote Latin bawdy verses, asked me, how it happened that 
England and Scotland, which were once two kingdoms, 
were now one : — and Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to 
know that there were such publications as the Eeviews." 

'' The ballad of Hardyknute * has no great merit if it be 
really ancient. People talk of nature. But mere obvious 
nature may be exhibited with very little power of mind." 

* Dubos (Jean Baptiste), bom at Beaurais, Dec. 1670, died at Paris, 
March 23, 1742. His Reflexions Critiques sitr la Po68ie et la PeiiUure, 
Paris, 1719, 2 toIs., 12ino, were much read. '' C'est le livre le plus utile 
qu'on ait jamais ecrit sur ces mati^res chez aucune des nations de 
PEurope." Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XlY,-'EdUor, 

^ Bouhours (Dominique) was bom at Paris 1628, and died there May 
27, 1702. His Manitre de bien penner dan$ les ouvragee d^esprit^ Paris, 
1687, in 4to, has been often reprinted. — Editor. 

3 "Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight ; ere to black Hecat*s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rune night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.'* — Act iii. sc. 2. 

* It is unquestionably a modem Action. It was written by Sir John 
Bruce of Kinross, and first published at Edinburgh in folio, 1719. See 
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On Thursday, October 19, 1 passed the evening with him 
at his hoiise. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of 
words peculiar to Scotland, of which I showed him a speci- 
men. " Sir,** said he, " Bay ^ has made a collection of 
north-coimtry words. By collecting those of your country, 
you will do a useful thing towards the history of the 
language." He bade me also go on with collections which 
I was making upon the antiquities of Scotland. ** Make a 
large book ; a folio." Boswell. " But of what use will it 
be. Sir ? " Johnson. " Never mind the use ; do it." 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his 
Preface to Shakespeare; and asked him if he did not 
admire him. Johnson. " Yes, as * a poor player, who frets 
and struts his hour upon the stage ; ' — as a shadow." 
BoswELL. "But has he not brought Shakspeare into 
notice?" Johnson. "Sir, to allow that, would be to 
lampoon the age. Many- of Shakspeare' s plays are the 
worse for being acted : * Macbeth,' for instance." Boswell. 
** What, Sir, is nothing gained by decoration and action ? 
Indeed, I do wish that you had mentioned Qurrick." 
Johnson. "My dear Sir, had I mentioned him, I must 
have mentioned many more ; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Gibber 
— nay, and Mr. Cibbsr too ; he too altered Shakspeare." 
Boswell. " You have read his * Apology,* * Sir ? " John- 
son. "Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for Gibber 
himself, taking from lus conversation all that he ought not 
to have said, he was a poor creature. I remember when he 
brought me one of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I 
could not bear such nonsense, and would not let him read 

"Percy's Beliqaes of Ancient English Poetry, vol. il, pp. 96, 111, fourth 
edition. — Malone. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, who has favoured me with 
several notes and corrections, says, that the real author of the ballad 
was Elizabeth Halket, daughter of Sir Charles Halket, of Pitferrane, 
Bart., and wife of Sir Henry Wardlaw, of Pitreavie, Bart. : she died 
about 1727. The reason why Sir John Bruce's name has been mentioned 
was, probably, that she introduced her ballad to the world by the hands 
of that gentleman, who was her brother-in-law. — Croker, 

The ballad of Hardyknute was the first poem I ever read, and it will 
be the last J shall forget. — Sir Walter Scott, 

^ In his English Proverbs. Cambridge. 1670. 

^ The Memoirs of himself and of the Stage, which Cibber published 
under the modest title of an Apology for his Life. — Croker, 
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it to the end ; so little respect liad I for that great man ! 
(laughing). Yet I remember Eichardson wondering that I 
could treat him with familiarity/' 

I mentioned to hinn that I had seen the execution of 
several convicts at Tyburn two days before, and that none 
of them seemed to be under any concern. Johnson. 
" Most of them, Sir, have never thought at all." Boswbll. 
" But is not the fear of death natural to man ? " Johnson. 
" So much so. Sir, that the whole of life is but keeping 
away the thoughts of it." He then, in a low and earnest 
tone, talked of his meditating upon the awful hour of his 
own dissolution, and in what manner he should conduct 
himself upon that occasion : " I know not," said he, 
" whether I should wish to have a friend by me, or have it 
all between God and myself." 

Talking of our feeling for thfe distresses of others:— 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, 
but it is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain 
degree 6f feeling to prompt us to do good ; more than that 
Providence does not intend. It would be misery to no 
purpose." BoswELL. " But suppose now. Sir, that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for an offence for 
which he might be hanged." Johnson. "I should do 
what I could to bail him, and give him any other assist- 
ance : but if he were once fairly lumged, I shoiQd not suffer." 
BoswELL. " Would you eat your dinner that day, Sir ? '* 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; and eat it as if he were eating with 
me. Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to- 
morrow, :&iends have risen up for him on every side ; yet 
if he should be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of 
pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes a 
very little way in depressing the mind." 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote's, who 
showed me a letter which he had received from Tom 
Davies, telling him that he had not been able to sleep from 
the concern he felt on account of " this sad affair of Baretti,^* 
begging of him to try if he could suggest any thing that 
might be of service ; and, at the same time, recommending 
to him an industrious young man who kept a pickle shop. 
Johnson. " Ay, Sir, here you have a specimen of human 
sympathy ; a friend hanged and a cucimiber pickled. We 
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know not whether Baretti or the pickle-man has kept 
Davies from sleep ; nor does he know himself. And as to 
his not sleeping, Sir ; Tom Davies is a very great man ; 
Tom has been upon the stage, and knows how to do those 
things : I have not been upon the stage, and cannot do 
those things." Boswell. " I have often blamed myself, 
Sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many say they 
do." Johnson. " Sir, don't be duped by them any more. 
You will find these very feeling people are not very ready 
to do you good. Theypay you by/eeZin^." 

Boswell. " Foote has a great deal of humour." John- 
son. " Yes, Sir." Boswell. " He has a singular talent of 
exhibiting character." Johnson. " Sir, it is not a talent, 
it is a vice ; it is what others abstain from. It is not 
comedy, which exhibits the character of a species, as that 
of a miser gathered from many misers : it is farce, which 
exhibits individuals." Boswell. "Did not he think of 
exhibiting you. Sir ? " Johnson. " Sir, fear restrained 
him ; he knew I would have broken his bones. I would 
have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; I would 
not have left him a leg to cut off." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, 
is not Foote an infidel ? " Johnson. " I do not know. Sir, 
that the fellow is an infidel ; but if he be an infidel, he is 
an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject." * Boswell. " I suppose. 
Sir, he has thought superficially, and seized the first 
notions which occurred to his mind." Johnson. "Why 
then. Sir, still he is like a dog, that snatches the piece next 

^ When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought fit to entertain a 
numerous Scotch company, with a great deal of coarse jocularity, at the 
expense of Dr. Johnson, imagining it would be acceptable. I felt this 
as not civil to me ; but sat very patiently till he had exhausted his 
merriment on that subject ; and then ofa^rved, that surely Johnson 
must be allowed to have some sterling wit, and that I had heard him 
say a very good thing of Mr. Foote himself. *< Ah ! my old friend 
Sam," cried Foote, ** no man says better things : do let us have it" 
Upon which I told the above story, which produced a very loud laugh 
from the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked 
grave and angry, and entered into a serious refutation of the justice of 
the remark. " What, Sir," said he, *' talk thus of a man of liberal 
education — a man who for years was at the University of Oxford — a 
man who has added sixteen new characters to the Engliui drama of his 
country ! " 

II. H 
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bim. Did you never observe tliat dogs have not the power 
of comparing ? A dog will take a small bit of meat as 
readily as a large, when both are before him." 

" Buchanan," he observed, " has fewer centos ^ than any 
modem Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of 
the Latin language, but was a great poetical genius. Both 
the Scaligers praise him." 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high 
commendation, and said, '' Shakespeare never has six lines 
together without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven: 
but this does not. refute my general assertion. If I come 
to an orchard, and say there's no fruit here, and then 
comes a poring man, who finds two apples and three pears, 
and tells me, ' Sir, you are mistaken, I have found both 
apples and pears,' I should laugh at him : what would that 
be to the purpose ? " 

BoswELL. " What do you think of Dr. Yoimg's ' Night 
Thoughts,* Sir?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, there are very 
&ie things in them." Boswell. " Is there not less religion 
in the nation now. Sir, than there was formerly ? " John- 
son. " I don't know. Sir, that there is." Boswell. " For 
instance, there used to be a chaplain in every great family, 
which we do not find now." Johnson. " Neither do you 
find any of the state servants which great families used 
formerly to have. There is a change of modes in the 
whole department of life." 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time I 
suppose in his life, as a witness in a court of justice, being 
called to give evidence to the character of Mr. Baretti, who, 
having stabbed a man in the street,^ was arraigned at the 
Old Bailey for murder. Never did such a constellation of 

* **A composition formed by joining scraps from other authors." 
Johnson's Dictionary. — Croker, 

^ On the 3d of October, as Baretti was going hastily up the Hay- 
market, he was accosted by a woman, who behaving wim great in- 
decency, he was provoked to gire her a blow on the hand : upon which 
three men immediately interfering, and endeayouring to push him from 
the pavement, with a view to throw him into a pud<&e, he was alarmed 
for his safety, and rashly struck one of them with a knife (which he 
constantly wore for the purpose of carving fruit and sweetmeats), and 
gave him a wound, of which he died the next day. European Magaiine, 
vol. xvi., p. 91. — Wright, 
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genius enlightai the awful Sessions-lioase, empbaticalfy 
called Justice-ball ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Ckmriok, Mr. Beauclerk, 
and Dr. Jolmson : and undoubtedly tbebr favourable testi- 
mony bad due weigbt witb tbe coiut and jury. Jobnson 
gave bis eyidence in a slow, deliberate, and distinct manner, 
wbicb was uncommonly impressive.^ It is well known 
tbat Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On tbe 26tb of October, we dined togetber at tbe Mitre 
tavern. I found fault witb Foote for indulgmg bis talent 
of ridicule at tbe expense of bis visitors, wbicb I collo- 
quially termed making fools of bis company. Johnson. 
" Wby, Sir, wben you go to see Foote, you do not go to see 
a saint : you go to see a man wbo will be entertained at 
your bouse, and tben bring you on a public stage ; wbo 
will entertain you at bis bouse, for tbe very purpose of 
bringing you on a public stage. Sir, be does not make 
fools of bis company; tbey wbom be exposes are fools 
already ; be only brings tbem into action." 

Talking of trade, be observed, ** It is a mistaken notion 
tbat a vast deal of money is brougbt into a nation by trade. 
It is not so. Commodities come from commodities ; but 
trade produces no capital accession of wealtb. However, 
tbougb tbere sboxdd be little profit in money, tbere is a 
considerable profit in pleasure, as it gives to one nation 
tbe productions of anotber, as we bave wines and fruits, 
and many otber foreign articles, brougbt to us." Boswell. 
** Yes, Sir, and tbere is a profit in pleasure, by its fumisbing 
occupation to sucb numbers of mankind." Johnson. 
" Wby, Sir, you cannot call tbat pleasure, to wbicb all are 
averse, and wbicb none b^^ but witb i^e hope of leaving 

* The following is the substance of Dr. Johnson's evidence : — " Dr. 
J, I believe I b^gan to be acquainted with Mr. Baretti about the year 
1753 or X754. I have been intimate with him. He is a man of litera- 
ture, a very studious man, a man of great diligence. He gets his living 
by study. I have no reason to think he was ever^disordered with 
liquor in his life. A man that I never knew to be otherwise than 
peaceable, and a man that I take to be rather timorous. — Q. Was he 
addicted to pick up women in the streets ?~-Dr. J. I never knew that 
he was. — Q. How is he as to eyesight ? — ^Dr. J. He does not see me 
now, nor do I see him. I do not believe he oould be capable of assault- 
ing any body in the street, without great provocation." Gentleman's 
Magazine. — Croker, 
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off ; a thing whicH men dislike before tliej have tried it, 
and wHen they have tried it." Boswell. " But, Sir, the 
mind must be employed, and we grow weary when idle." 
Johnson. " That is, Sir, because others being busy, we 
want company ; but if we were all idle, there would be no 
growing weary ; we should all entertain one another. There 
is, indeed, this in trade ; — ^it gives men an opportunity of 
improving their situation. If there were no trade, many 
who are poor would always remain poor. But no man 
loves labour for itself." Boswbll. " Yes, Sir, I know a 
person who does.^ He is a very laborious Judge, and he 
loves the labour." Johnson. " Sir, that is because, he 
loves respect and distinction. Could he have them without 
labour, he would like it less." Boswbll. " He tells me 
he likes it for itself." Johnson. "Wby, Sir, he fancies 
so, because he is not accustomed to abstract." 

We went home to his bouse to tea. Mrs. Williams made 
it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, 
though her manner of satisfying herself that the cups were 
full enough, appeared to me a little awkward ; for I fancied 
she put her finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea 
toudk it." In my first elation at being allowed the privilege 
of attending Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being e $ecretionbii8 consiliie, I willingly 
drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heliconian spring. 
But as tiie charm of novelty went off, I grew more fas- 
tidious ; and besides, I discovered that ^e was of a peevish 
temper. 

iSiere was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. John- 
son was in very good humour, lively, and ready to talk 
upon all subjects. Mr. Ferguson, the self-taught philo- 
sopher,' told him of a new-invented machine which went 

^ His fkther, Lord Anchinleok. — Croker, 

' I hare since had reason to think that I was mistaken ; for I have 
been infbrmed by k lady, who was long intimate with her, and likely to 
be a more accurate observer of such matters, that she had acqoired such 
a nioeness of touch, as to know, by Uie feeling on the outside of the cnp^ 
how near it was to being fVill. 

* James Ferguson was bom in Banff, in 1710, of very poor parents. 
While tending his master's sheep, he acquired a knowledge of the stars^ 
and constructed a celestial globe. This attracted the notice of some 
gentlemen, who procured him fiirther instructions. At length, he went 
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without horses : ^ a man wlio sat in it turned a liandle, 
which worked a spring that drove it forward. "Then, 
Sir," said Johnson, *' what is gained is, the man has his 
choice whether he will more himself alone, or himself and 
the machine too." Dominicetti ^ being mentioned, he would 
not allow him any merit. " There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir; medicated baths can be no 
better thsji warm water : their only efEect can be that of 
tepid moisture." One of the company took the other side, 
maintaining that medicines of yarious sorts, and some too 
of most powerful efEect, are introduced into the human 
frame by the medium of the pores ; and, therefore, when 
warm water is impregnated with salutiferous substances, 
it may produce great efEects as a bath. This appeared to 
me very satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it; but 
talking for victory, and determined to be master of the 
field, he had recourse to the device which Gbldsmith im- 
puted to him in the witty words of one of Gibber's come- 
dies: "There is no arguing with Johnson; for when his 
pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt-end of 
it." He turned to the gentleman,* " Well, Sir, go to Do- 
minicetti, and get thyself fumigated ; but be sure that the 
steam be directed to thy head, for that is the peccant jpa/rt** 
This produced a triumphant roar of laughter from the 
motley assembly of philosophers, printers, and dependents, 
male and female. 

to Edinburgh, where he drew portraits in miniature at a small price ; 
and this profession he pursued afterwards, when he resided in Bolt 
Court. He died Not. 16, 17 7 Q.-^ Wright. 

His Lectures on Select Subjects in Mechanics, &c. ; his Essays and 
Treatises; his Astronomy, were re-edited by Brewster, Edinburgh, 
1823-1841.— -jEatYor. 

^ ^^ The very ingenious Mr. Patence, of Bolt Court, has constructed a 
phaeton which goes without horses, and is built on a principle different 
from anything of the kind hitherto attempted.*' London Chronicle, 
Sept. 11, 1769.— fTrt^A^. 

^ Dominicetti was an Italian quack, who made a considerable noise 
about this time, by the use of medicated baths, which were established 
in 1765 in Cheney Walk, Chelsea. In 1782 he became a bankrupt.^- 
Croker, 

' Mr. Boswell himself. Mr. Chalmers told me that Boswell's mode of 
relating Johnson's wit, without confessing that he himself was the 
object of it, was well understood, and much laughed at, on the first 
publication of his -work,'— Croker, 
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I know not liow so whimsical a thought came into my 
mind, but I asked, '' If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, 
and a new-bom child with you, what would you do?" 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, I should not much like my com- 
pany." BoswELL. "But would you take the trouble of 
rearing it ? " He seemed, as may well be supposed, un- 
willing to pursue the subject : but upon my persevering in 
my question, replied, " Why yes, Sir, I would ; but I must 
have all conveniences. 1£ I had no garden, I would make 
a shed on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. I shoidd 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm water to please 
it, not with cold water to give it pain." Boswell. " But, 
Sir, does not heat relax ? " Johnson. " Sir, you are not 
to imagine the water is to be very hot. I would not coddle 
the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating children 
does no good. Til take you five children from London, 
who shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in 
London will carry a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as 
a man brought up in the hardest manner in the country." 
BoswsLL. " Q-ood living, I suppose, makes the Londoners 
strong." Johnson. " Why, Sir, I don't know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, 
have been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up 
for quality." Boswell. " Would you teach this child that 
I have furnished you with, any thing ? " Johnson. " No, 
I should not be apt to teach it." Boswell. " Would not 
you have a pleasure in teaching it ? " Johnson. " No, Sir, 
I should not have a pleasure in teaching it." Boswell. 
" Haveyou not a pleasure in teaching men? There I have 
you. You have the same pleasure in teaching men, that I 
should have in teaching children." Johnson. "Why, 
something about that." 

Boswell. " Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural 
affection is bom with us ? It seems to me to be the effect 
of habit, or of gratitude for kindness. No child has it for 
a parent whom it has not seen." Johnson. " Why, Sir, I 
thmk there is an instinctive natural affection in parents 
towards their children." 

Bussia being mentioned as likely to become a great 
empire, by the rapid increase of population: — Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, I see no prospect of their propagating more. 
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They can liaTe no more children than thej can get. I 
know of no way to make them breed more than thej do. 
It is not from reason and prudence that people marry, but 
from inclination. A man is poor : he thinks, ' I cannot be 
worse, and so PU e*en take Peggy.*" Boswell. "But 
have not nations been more populous at one period than 
another?" Johnson. ** Tes, Sir ; but that has been owing 
to the people being less thinned at one period than another, 
whether by emigrations, war, or pestilence, not by their 
being more or less prolific. Births at all times bear the 
same proportion to tiie same number of people." Boswell. 
" But, to consider the state of our own country ;— does not 
throwing a nxunber of &urms into one hand hurt popula- 
tion?" Johnson. "Why no. Sir; the same quantity of 
food being produced, will be consumed by the same number 
of mouths, though the people may be disposed of in diffe- 
rent ways. We see, if com be dear, and butchers* meat 
cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to the raising of 
com, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then butchers* 
meat becomes dear ; so that an equality is always preserved. 
No, Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend upon it, 
it is difficult to disturb the system of life.** Boswell. 
*' But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing for landlords to op- 
press their tenants, by raising their rents?'* Johnson. 
"Very bad. But, Sir, it never can have any general in- 
fluence ; it may distress some individuals. For, consider 
this : landlords cannot do without tenants. Now tenants 
will not give more for land, than land is worth. If they 
can make more of their money by keeping a shop, or any 
other way, they'll do it, and so oblige landlords to let land 
come back to a reasonable rent, in order that they may get 
tenants. Land, in England, is an article of commerce. A 
tenant who pays his landlord his rent, thinks himself no 
more obliged to him, than you think yourself obliged to a 
man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knows 
the landlord does not let him have his land for less than 
he can get from others, in the same manner as the shop- 
keeper sells his goods. No shopkeeper sells a yard of 
riband for sixpence when sevenpence is the current price.*' 
Boswell. " But, Sir, is it not better that tenants should 
be dependent on landlords?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, as 
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there are manj more tenants than landlords, perhaps, 
strictly speaking, we should wish not. But, if you please, 
you may let your lands cheap, and so get the Talue, part 
in money and part in homage. I should agree with you in 
that." BoswBLL. '* So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of poli- 
tical improvement." Johnson. " Why, Sir, most schemes 
of political improToment are very laughable things." 

He observed, " Providence has wisely ordered that the 
more numerous men are, the more difficult it is for them 
to agree in any thing, and so they are governed. There is 
no doubt, that if tibe jxwr should reason, * We'll be the 
poor no longer, we'll make the rich take their turn,' they 
could easily do it, were it not that they can't agree. 
So the common soldiers, though so much more numerous 
than their officers, are governed by them for the same 



reason." 



He said, "Mankind have a strong attachment to the 
habitations to which they have been accustomed. You see 
the inhabitants of Norway do not with one consent quit it, 
and go to some part of America, where there is a mild 
climate, and where they may have the same produce from 
land, with the tenth part of the labour. No, Sir ; their 
afEection for their old dwellings, and the terror of a general 
change, keep them at home. Thus, we see many of the 
finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and many rugged 
spots well inhabited." 

" The London Chronicle," which was the only newspaper 
he constantly took in, being brought, the office of reading 
it aloud was assigned to me. I was diverted by his im- 
patience. He made me pass over so many parts of it, that 
my task was very easy. He would not sufeer one of the 
petitions to the King about the Middlesex election to be 
read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained 
in London ; and being much pleased with him, I asked 
Dr. Johnson whether his being a Boman GathoHc should 
prevent my taking him with me to Scotland. Johnson. 
" Why no. Sir. If he has no objection, you can have none." 
BoswBLL. '' So, Sir, you are no great enemy to the Boman 
Catholic religion." Johnson. " No more. Sir, than to the 
Presbyterian religion." Boswbll. '*You are joking." 



■ *ml 
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Johnson. " No, Sir, I really think so. Nay, Sir, of the 
two, I prefer the Popish.** Boswell. "How so. Sir?" 
Johnson. "Why, Sir, the Presbyterians have no church, 
no apostolical ordination." Boswell. "And do you think 
that absolutely essential, Sir ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, as 
it was an apostolical institution, I think it is dangerous to 
be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no public 
worship ; they have no form of prayer in which they know 
they are to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to 
judge whether they will join with him." Boswell. " But, 
Sir, their doctrine is the same with that of the Church of 
England. Their confession of faith, and the thirty-nine 
articles, contain the same points, even the doctrine of pre- 
destination." Johnson. "Why, yes. Sir; predestination 
was a part of the clamour of the times, so it is mentioned 
in our articles, but with as little positiveness as could be." 
BoswELt. " Is it necessary. Sir, to believe all the thirty- 
nine articles ? " Johnson. " Wliy, Sir, that is a question 
which has been much agitated. Some have thought it 
necessary that they should all be believed; others have 
considered them to be only articles of peace,^ that is to say, 
you are not to preach against them." Boswell. "It 
appears to me. Sir, that predestination, or what is equiva- 
lent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal 
prescience in the Deity." Johnson. "Why, Sir, does 
not God every day see things going on without pre- 
venting them ? " Boswell. " True, Sir ; but if a thing 
be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and cannot happen 
otherwise; and if we apply this consideration to the 
human mind, there is no free wiU, nor do I see how prayer 
can be of any avail." He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and 

' Dr. Simon Patrick (afterwards Bishop of Ely) thus expresses him- 
self on this subject, in a letter to the learned Dr. John Mapletoft, dated 
Feb. 8, 1682-3 :— 

" I always took the * Articles' to be only articles of communion ; and 
so Bishop Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of Chalce- 
don ; and I remember well, that Bishop Sanderson, when the king was 
first restored, received the subscription of an acquaintance of mine, 
which he declared was not to them as articles of faith but peace. I think 
you need make no scruple of the matter, because all that I know so 
understand the meaning of subscription, and upon other terms would 
not subscribe." — Mcdone, 
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BiBHop Bramhill on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me 
read Soutb's Sermons on Prayer ; but avoided the question 
whicH has excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond 
any other. I did not press it further, when I perceived 
that he was displeased, and shrunk from any abridgment 
of an attribute usually ascribed to the Divinity, however 
irreconcileable in its full extent with the grand system of 
moral government. His supposed orthodoxy here cramped 
the vigorous powers of his tmderstanding. He was con- 
fined by a chun which early imagination and strong habit 
made him think massy and strong, but which, had he 
ventured to try, he could at once have snapped astmder. 

I proceeded: "What do you think, Sir, of Purgatory, 
as believed by the Boman Catholics ? " Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, it is a very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion 
that the generality of mankind are neither so obstinately 
wicked as to deserve ^everlasting punishment, nor so good 
as to merit being admitted into the society of blessed 
spirits; and therefore that G-od is graciously pleased to 
allow of a middle state, where they may be purified by 
certain degrees of sufEering. You see, Sir, there is nothing 
imreasonable in this." Boswbll. "But then, Sir, their 
masses for the dead?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, if it be 
once established that there ^re souls in purgatoiy, it is as 
proper to pray for them, as for our brethren of mankind 
who are yet in this life." Boswbll. " The idolatry of the 
mass ? "-—Johnson. " Sir, there is no idolatry in the mass. 
They believe God to be there, and they adore him." 
BoswELL. " The worship of saints ? " Johnson. " Sir, 
they do not worship saints ; they invoke them ; they only 
ask their prayers. I am talking all this time of the 
doctrines of the Church of Bome. I grant you that, in 
practice, purgatory is made a lucrative imposition, and that 
the people do become idolatrous as they recommend them- 
selves to the tutelanr protection of particular saints. I 
think their giving the sacrament only in one kind is 
criminal, because it is contrary to the express institution 
of Christ, and I wonder how the Cotmcil of Trent admitted 
it." BoswELL. " Confession ? " Johnson. " Why, I don't 
know but that is a good thing. The Scripture says, 
' Confess your faults one to another,' and the priests confess 
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as well a»s tlie laity. Then it must be considered that their 
absolution is only upon repentance, and often upon penance 
also. Tou think your sins may be forgiven without penance, 
upon repentance alone." 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections 
agamst the Boman Catholic church, that I might hear 
so great a man upon them. What he said is here ac- 
curately recorded. But it is not improbable that, if one 
had taken the other side, he might have reasoned dif- 
ferently. 

I must however mention, that he had a respect for " {he 
old religion,^* as the mild Melancthon called that of the 
Boman Catholic church, even while he was exerting him- 
self for its reformation in some particulars. Sir WiUiam 
Scott informs me, that he heard Johnson say, " A man who 
is converted from Protestatism to Popery, may be sincere : 
he parts with nothing : he is only superadding to what he 
already had. But a convert from Popery to ftotestantism 
gives up so much of what he has held as sacred as any 
thing that he retains — ^there is so much laceration of mmd 
in such a conversion — ^that it can hardly be sincere and 
lasting." The truth* of this reflection may be confirmed by 
many and eminent instances, some of which will occur to 
most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, 
and endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be 
got over. I told him that David Hume said to me, he was 
no more uneasy to think he should not he after this life, 
than that he hkd not been before he began to exist. John- 
son. " Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions are dis- 
turbed ; he is mad : if he does not think so, he lies. He 
may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a candle 
without feeling pain ; would you believe him? When ho 
dies, he at least gives up all he has." Boswell. '' Foote. 
Sir, told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid 
to die." Johnson. " It is not true. Sir. Hold a pistol to 
Foote's breast, or to Hxune's breast, and threaten to kill 
them ; and you'll see how they behave." Boswell. 
*' But may we not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death ? " — ^Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring 
before his view what he ever looked upon with horror ; for 
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althougli, wlien in a celestial frame of mind, in his " Vanity 
of Human Wishes/' he has supposed death to be '' kind Na- 
ture's signal for retreat " from this state of being to " a 
happier seat/' his thoughts upon this awful change were in 
general full of dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled 
the yast amphitheatre, the Coliseum at Bome. In the 
centre stood his judgment, which, like a mighty gladiator, 
combated those apprehensions that, like the wild beasts of 
the arena, were all around in cells, ready to be let out upon 
him. After a conflict he drives them back into their dens ; 
but not killing them, they were still assailing him. To my 
question, whether we might not fortify our minds for the 
approach of death, he answered, in a passion, ** No, Sir, let 
it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. 
The act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so short 
a time." He added (with an earnest look), ** A man knows 
it must be so, and submits. It will do him no good to 
whine," 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so 
provoked, that he said, — " Give us no more of this ; " and 
was thrown into such a state of agitation, that he expressed 
himself in a way that alarmed and distressed me ; showed 
an impatience that I should leave him, and when I was 
going away, called to me sternly, " Don't let us meet to- 
morrow." 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh obser- 
vations which I had ever heard made upon his character 
crowded into my mind ; and I seemed to myself like the 
man who had put his head in the lion's mouth a great 
many times with perfect safety, but at last had it bit o£E. 

Next morning [27th October], I sent him a note, stating 
that I might have been in the wrong, but it was not inten- 
tionally ; he was therefore, I could not help thinking, too 
severe upon me. That notwithstanding our agreement not 
to meet that day, I would call on him in my way to the 
city, and stay five minutes by my watch. " You are," said 
I, ** in my mind, since last night, surrounded by cloud and 
storm. Let me have a glimpse of sunshine, and go about 
my affairs in serenity and cheerfulness." 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not 
alone, which would have made our meeting more awkward. 
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There were with him, Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of 
whom I now saw for the first time. Mj note had, on his 
own reflection, softened him, for he received me very com- 
placently ; so that I tinexpectedly found myself at ease, and 
joined in the conversation. 

He said, the critics had done too much honour to Sir 
Kchard Blackmore, by writing so much against him. 
That in his " Creation," he had been helped by various wits, 
a line by Phillips and a line by Tickell ; so that by their aid, 
and that of others, the poem had been made out.^ 

I defended Blackmore' s supposed lines, which have been 
ridiculed as absolute nonsense : — 

" A painted vfist Prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won." * 

I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Pict being 
painted, if he is slain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin,, 
it is a painted vest won from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty volumi- 
nous author, saying, " He used to write anonymous books, 

^ Johnson himself has yindicated Blackmore upon this very point. 
See the lives of the Poets, vol. ill, p. 75, 8vo. 1791. — Jl JBoitwell, 
Jun, 

^ An acute correspondent of the European Magazine, April, 1792, has- 
completely exposed the mistake of ascribing these lines to Blackmore, 
notwithstanding that Sir Richard Steele, in The Spectator, [No. 43} 
mentions them as written by the author of The British Princes, the Hon. 
Edward Howard. The correspondent above mentioned, shows this mis- 
take to be so inveterate, that not only /defended the lines as Blackmore's,, 
in the presence of Br. Johnson, wiUiout any contradiction or doubt of 
their authenticity, but that the Hev. Mr. Whitaker has asserted in print, 
that he understands they were auj^essed in the late editions of Black- 
more. " After all,'* says this intelligent writer, " it is not unworthy of 
particular observation, that these lines, so often quoted, do not exist 
either in Blackmore or Howard.'* In The British Princes, 8vo., 1669^ 
now before me, p. 96, they stand thus : — 

'< A vest as admired Vortiger had on 
Which from this Island's foes his grandsire won. 
Whose artful colour pass'd the Tyriau dye. 
Obliged to triumph in this legacy." 

It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to make Howard still 
more ridiculous than he really was, has formed the couplet as it now 
circulates. — [Note in the second edition, vol. i., p. 565. — Editor,'] 
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and then other books commending those books, in which 
there was something of rascality." 

I whispered him, "Well, Sir, you are now in good 
humour.** Johnson. " Yes, Sir." I was going to leave 
him, and had got as far as the staircase. He stopped me, 
and smiling, said, ** G^t you gone in ; '* a curious mode of 
inviting me to stay, which I accordingly did for some time 
longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, 
perhaps, I may be thought to have detailed too nunutely, 
must be esteemed as one of many proofs which his friends 
had, that though he might be chained with had hvmour at 
times, he was always a good-natured man; and I have 
heard Sir Joshua Beynolds, a. nice and delicate observer of 
manners, particularly remark, that when upon any occasion 
Johnson had been rough to any person in company, he took 
the first opportunity of reconciliation, by drinking to him, 
or addressing his discourse to him ; l>ut if he found his 
dignified indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite 
indifferent, and considered himself as having done all that 
he ought to do, and the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 10th of November, 
I wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet 
me in town on the 9th; but if this should be very in- 
convenient to him, I would go thithei^ His answer was as 
follows : — 

TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Not. 9, 1769. 
« Dbab Sib, 

''Upon balancing the inconTeniences of both parties, I 
find it will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me 
to come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady 
of this house to invite you hither. Whether you can come or 
not, I shall not have any occasion of writing to you again before 
your marriage, and therefore tell you now, that with great sin- 
cerity I wish you happiness. I am, dear Sir, your most affec- 
tionate humble servant, '' Sam. Johnson." 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the 9th, so 
went to him early in the morning of the 10th of November. 
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"Now," said he, "that you are going to marry, do not 
expect more from life than life will afEord. You may 
often find yourself out of humour, and you may often 
think your wife not studiouB enough to please you ; and 
yet you may have reason to consider yourself as upon the 
whole very happily married." 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, "Our 
marriage service is too refined. It is calculated only for 
the best kind of marriages: whereas, we should have a 
form for matches of convenience, of which there are 
many." He agreed with me that there was no absolute 
necessity for having the marriage ceremony performed by 
a regular clergyman, for this was not commanded in 
Scripture. 

1 was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigram- 
matic song of mine,^ on matrimony, which Mr. €h.rrick 
had, a few days before, procured to be set to music by the 
very ingenious Mr. Dibdin. 

A Matrimonial Thovght 

" In the blithe days of honey-moon, 
With Kate's allurements smitten, 

I loved her late, I loved her soon, 
And called her dearest kitten. 

" But now my kitten*s grown a cat, 

And cross like other wives ; 
Oh ! by my soul, my honest Mat, 

I fear she has nine lives.'* 

My illustrious friend said, " It is very well, Sir ; but you 
should not swear." Upon which I altered " Oh ! by my 
soul," to " Alas, alas ! " 

He was so good as to accompany me to London, and see 
me into the post-chaise which was to carry me on my road 
to Scotland. And sure I am, that however inconsiderable 
many of the particulars recorded at this time may appear 

' Mr. Boswell used (as also did his eldest son, Sir Alexander) to sing 
in conyirial society song^ of his own composition.^ Cromer. 
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to some, they will be esteemed by the best part of my 
readers as gentdne traits of his character, contributiiig 
together to give a full, fair, and distinct view of it. 

In 1770, he published a political pamphlet, entitled 
"The False Alarm," intended to justify the conduct of 
the ministry and their majority in the House of Commons, 
for haying virtually assumed it as an axiom, that the 
expulsion of a member of parliament was equivalent to 
exclusion, and thus having declared Colonel Lutterell to 
be duly elected for the county of Middlesex, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes. This being 
justly considered as a gross violation of the right of 
election, an alarm for the constitution extended itself all 
over the kingdom. To prove this alarm to be false, was 
the purpose of Johnson's pamphlet; but even his vast 
powers were inadequate to cope with constitutional truth 
and reason, and his argument f aiLed of effect ; and the 
House of Commons have since expimged the offensive 
resolution from their Journals. That the House of 
Commons might have expelled Mr. Wilkes repeatedly^ 
and as often as he should be re-chosen, was not denied ; 
but incapacitation cannot be but by an act of the whole 
legislature. It was wonderful to see how a prejudice in 
favour of government in general and an aversion to 
popular clamour, could blind and contract such an under- 
standing as Johnson's, in this particular case; yet the 
wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity which this pamph- 
let displayed, made it read with great avidity ^ at the time, 
and it will ever be read with pleasure, for the sake of its 
composition. That it endeavoured to infuse a narcotic 
indifference, as to public concerns, into the minds of the 
people, and that it broke out sometimes into an extreme 
coarseness of contemptuous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that when the storm 
of his violence subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay 
a grateful compliment to the King, who had rewarded hia 
merit : — " These low-bom rulers have endeavoured, surely 

1 The False Alann, was published by T. Cadell, in the Strand, Jan. 
16, 1770 ; a second edition appeared Feb. 6, and a third, March IS. — 
Wright. 
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without effect, to alienate the affections of the people from 
the only King who for almost a century has much appeared 
to desire, or much endeavoured to deserve them." And, 
" Every honest man must lament, that the faction has been 
regarded with frigid neutrality by the Tories, who being 
long accustomed to signalise their principles by opposition 
to the Court, do not yet consider, that they have at last a 
"King who knows not the name of party, and who wishes 
to be the common father of all his people." ^ 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be 
Johnson's, several answers came out, in which care was 
taken to remind the public of his former attacks upon 
government, and of his now being a pensioner, without 
allowing for the honourable terms upon which Johnson's 
pension was granted and accepted, or the change of system 
which the British court had undei^one upon the accession 
of his present Majesty. He was, however, soothed in the 
highest strain of panegyric, in a poem called ''The Be- 
monstrance," by the Eev. Mr. Stockdale," to whom he was, 
upon many occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes 
so well his own state, and that of numbers to whom self- 
examination is habitual, that I cannot omit it : 

"June 1, 1770. Every man naturally persuades himself that 
he can keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced of his imbecility 
but by length of time and frequency of experiment. This 
opinion of our own constancy is so prevalent, that we always 
despise him who suffers his general and settled purpose to be 
overpowered by an occasional desire. They, therefore, whom 
frequent failures have made desperate, cease to form resolutions ; 
and they who are become cunning, do not tell them. Those who 
do not make them are very few, but of their effect little is per- 

1 The False Alarm, his Rrst and favourite pamphlet, was written at 
our house, between eight o'clock on Wednesday night and twelve o'clock 
on Thursday night : we read it to Mr. Thrale, when he came very late 
home from the House of Commons. Piozzi's Anecd. p. 41. — Cro/cer. 

^ The Bev. Fercival Stockdale, whose strange and rambling Autobio- 
graphy was published in 1808 : he was the author of several bad poems, 
and died in 1810, at the age of 75. He was Johnson's neighbour for 
some years, both in Johnson's Court and Bolt Court. — Croker, 

n. I 
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ceiyed ; for scarcelj anj man persists in a conrso of life planned 
bj choice, but as he is restrained from deviation hy some external 
power. He who maj live as he will, seldom liyes long in the 
observation of his own rules. I never yet saw a regular family, 
unless it were that of Mrs. Harriotts, nor a regular man, except 
Mr. , whose exactness I know only by his own report, and 

Psalmanazer, whose life was, I think, uniform.** ' 

Of this year I have obtained the following letters : 



TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER, CAMBRIDGE. 

*< Johnson's Court, March 21, 1770. 

" Sib, 

*' As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any pos- 
session that may be useful to the public, I hope you will not 
think me unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for 
such information as you are more able to give me than any 
other man. 

''In support of an opinion which you have already placed 
above the need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very 
ingenious gentleman, lately of King's CoUege, has collected an 
account of all the translations which Shakspeare might have seen 
and used. He wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and therefore 
entreats that you will favour him by the insertion of such ad- 
ditions as the accuracy of your inquiries has enabled you to 
make. To this request, I take the liberty of adding my own 
solicitation. 

*' We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore 
do not desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more im- 
portant employments. But it will be kind to let us know that 
you receive it, I am. Sir, &c., " Sam. Johnson.** 



TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

" London, June 23, 1770. 
" Deab Sib, 

'* The readiness with which you were pleased to promise 
me some notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance of your 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 95. 
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friendship. I shall not hnrrj jou; but am desired bj Mr. 
Steeyens, who helps me in this edition, to let jou know, that we 
shall print the tragedies firsts and shall therefore want first the 
notes which belong to them. We think not to incommode the 
readers with a supplement ; and therefore, what we cannot put 
into its proper place, will do us no good. We shall not begin 
to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. I 
am, &c., ^* Sam. Johnsoh.** 



TO THE REVEREND DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

"Sept 21, 1770. 
''Dear Sib, 

" I am revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember 
that I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be pleased 
to write the paragraph as you would have it, and send it. If 
you have any remarks of your own upon that or any other play, 
I shall gladly receive them. Make my compliments to Mrs. 
Warton. I sometimes think of wandering for a few days to 
Winchester, but am apt to delay. I am. Sir, your most humUe 
servant, *' Sam. Johnson.** 



TO MR. FRANCIS BARBER. 
At Mrs. Clapp^Sf Bishop' Storfford, 

« London, Sept. 25, 1770. 

^' Deab Fbancis, 

*' I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very 
much blame myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not 
impute that and many other failings to want of health. I hope 
not to be so long silent again. I am very well satisfied with 
your progress, if you can really perform the exercises which you 
are set ; and I hope Mr. Ellis does not sufier you to impose on 
him, or on yourself. Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to 
Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. Smith. 

*' Let me know what English books you read for your enter- 
tainment. You can never be wise unless you love reading. Do 
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9iQl imgiae t^ I sUQ fiirget or fonake 7011 ; for i^ when I 
M%WM^ ^KMi» I find tliat 7011 hsre Bot lost joor tmie, jou sliaU 
iMAl w> oMowagcmeDft from jonn aJfectionatdT, 

*^sIm. Johbsoh/' 



TO THE SAME. 

«< Deeenber 7, 1770. 
^^Dbab Fbancis, 

**! h€ipe joa mmd jour boamess. I des^ jou shall 
stmj with Mn. G^p these hdidajs. If joa are inYited oat 
jOQ ma J go, if Mr. EUis gires leaTe. I hare ordered jon some 
doihes, which jon will receire, I beHere, next we^ M j com- 
pliments to Mrs. Cl^p, and to Mr. Ellis, and to Mr. Smith, &c 
— ^I am jomr aflfectioiKate **Sam. Johhsoh.* 



n 



Daring this jear there was a total cessation of aU corre- 
gpondence between Dr. Johnson and nie» withont anj^ 
coldness cm either side, bnt merefy from procrastination, 
continned from day to da j ; and, as I was not in London, 
I had no opportmiity of enjoying his company and recording 
his conyersation. To supply this blank, I shall present 
my readers with some CoUeetanea^ obligingly famidied to 
me by the Ber. Dr. Maxwell,^ of EeJkland, in Ireland, 
some time assistant preacher at the Temple, and for many 
years the social friend of Johnson, who spoke of him with 
a yery kind r^anL 

^ My acqnaintance with that great and renerable character 
commenced in die jear 1754. I was introduced to him bj Mr 

^ Br. William Maxwell was the son of Br. John Maxwdl, Ardi- 
deacon of Bowne, in Ireland, and cousin of the Honoiurmble Henry 
Maxwell, Bishcm of Bromore in 1765,and of Meath in 1766, firom whom 
he obtained preferment ; bat haTing a considerable property of his own, 
he resigned the liring when, as it is said, his residenee was inststed on ; 
and he fixed himself in Bath, where he died, so late as 1818, at the age 
of 87. Br. Maxwell was deservedly proud of his acquaintance with 
Johnson, and had cang^ somethiiu' of his style of oonTersation. Some 
of his anecdotes are trifling, others MMcnre, some misprinted, and sereral, 
I snqiect, misstated; iHuch is not smprising, as they seem to have been 
written for Mr. BoswelFs pabhcation nom memory, a great many yeara 
after the erents. — Onker. 
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Grierson/ his Majestj*s printer at Dublin, a gentleman of un- 
common learning, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson 
died in Germany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson 
highly respected his abilities, and often observed, that he pos- 
sessed more extensive knowledge than any man of his years he 
had ever known. His industry was equal to his talents ; and he 
particularly excelled in every species of philological learning, and 
was, perhaps, the best critic of the age he lived in. 

*' I must always remember with gratitude my obligation to Mr. 
Grierson, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson*s ac- 
quaintance and friendship, which continued uninterrupted and 
undiminished to his death ; a connection that was at once the 
pride and happiness of my life. 

" What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense as he con- 
tinually exhibited in conversation, should perish unrecorded! 
Few persons quitted his company without perceiving themselves 
wiser and better than they were before. On serious subjects he 
flashed the most interesting conviction upon his auditors; and 
upon lighter topics you might have supposed — Albano musas de 
monte locutas, 

*' Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so 
exalted a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet, 
out of pure respecl to his memory, 1 will venture to transmit to 
you some anecdotes concerning him, which fell under my own 
observation. The very minutia of such a character must be 
interesting, and may be compared to the filings of diamonds. 

" In politics he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not so 
in the obnoxious or party sense of the term ; for while he asserted 
the legal and salutary prerogatives of the crown, he no less 
respected the constitutional liberties of the people. Whiggism, 
at the time of the Revolution, he said, was accompanied with 

^ Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronised by the late 
Lord Granville, and was the editor of several of the classics. 

Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Ryckius, in three volumes, 
^vo., 1730, was dedicated, in very elegant Latin, to John, Lord Carteret 
(aiterwardit Earl Granville), by whom she was patronised during his 
residence in Ireland as Lord Lieutenant between 1724 and 1730.— 
Malotie, 

Lord Carteret gave her family the lacrative patent office of king's 
printer in Ireland, still enjoyed bv her descenaancs. She was very 
handsome, as well as learned. — Croker. 

The patent has just expired. — P. Cunningham, 1846. 
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from business. He said he neyer much liked that class of people ; 
'For, Sir,* said he, Hhej have lost the civility of tradesmen, 
without acquiring the manners of gentlemen.* 

'^ Johnson was much attached to London : he obserred, that a 
man stored his mind better there, than any where else ; and that 
in remote situations a man*s body might be feasted, but his mind 
was starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of 
exercise and competition. * No place,* he said, ' cured a man*8 
vanity or arrogance, so well ps London ; for no man was either 
great or good per se^ but as compared with others not so good or 
great, he was sure to find iu the metropolis many his equals, and 
some his superiors.' He observed, that a man in London was in 
less danger of fiJling in love indiscreetly, than any where else ; 
for there the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pre- 
tensions of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me, 
that he had frequently been offered country preferment, -if he 
would consent to take orders ; but he could not leave the im- 
proved society of the capital, or consent to exchange the ezhila* 
rating joys and splendid decorations of public life, for the 
obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote situations. 

" Sp€»Aking of Mr. Harte,^ Canon of Windsor, and writer of 
* The History of Gustavus Adolphus,* he much commended him 
as a scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents he had 
ever known. He said, the defects in his History proceeded not 
from imbecility, but from foppery. 

" He loved, he said, the old black-letter books ; they were 
rich in matter, though their style was inelegant ; wonderfully so, 
considering how conversant the writers were with the best models 
of antiquity. 

"Burton*8 'Anatomy of Melancholy,* he said, was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise.^ 

> Walter Harte, bom about 1707, A.M. of St. Mary's Hall m Oxford, 
was tutor to Lord Chesterfield's natural son, Mr. Stanhope, and was, by 
his Lordihip's interest, made Canon of Windsor : he died in 1774. See 
more of Harte, ^os^, March 30, 1781. — Croker, 

t « Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy is the most amusing and instruc- 
tive medley of quotations and classical anecdotes 1 ever perused. If the 
reader has patience to go through his volumes, he will be more improved 
for literary conversation than by the perusal of any twenty other works 
with which I am acquainted." Byron's Life and Works, vol. i, p. 144, 
London, lS32,— WHffhi. 
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smallest appearance of neglect or insult, eycn from the highest 
personages ? 

** But let us view him in some instances of more familiar life. 

'' His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to 
be prettj uniform. About twelve o*clock I commonly visited 
him, and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, 
which he drank very plentifully. He generally had a lev^e of 
morning visitors, chiefly men of letters; Hawkesworth, GU>Id- 
smith. Murphy, Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, &c, &c., and 
sometimes learned ladies; particularly I remember a French 
lady ^ of wit and fashion doing him the honour of a visit. He 
seemed to me to be considered as a kind of public oracle, whom 
everybody thought they had a right to visit and consult; and 
doubtless they were well rewarded. I never could discover how 
he found time for his compositions. He declaimed all the morn- 
ing, then went to dinner at a tavern, where he commonly stayed 
late, and then drank his tea at some fi*iend*s house, over which 
he loitered a great while, but seldom took supper. I fancy he 
must have read and wrote chiefly in the night, for I can scarcely 
recollect that he ever refused going with me to a tavern, and he 
often went to Ranelagh, which he deemed a place of innocent 
recreation. 

** He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the poor, 
who watched him between his house and the tavern where he 
dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and said he was never 
robbed. Tor the rogues knew he had little money, nor had the 
appearance of having much. 

*' Though the most accessible and communicative man alive, 
yet when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he con- 
stantly spumed the invitation. 

** Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was 
present, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which 
they were inclined. 'Come,' said he, *you pretty fools, dine 
with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we will talk over that 
subject ; * which they did, and after dinner he took one of them 
upon his knee, and fondled her for half an hour together. 

'* Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickenham, 
he asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, but 
indifferent; as they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired 

' No doubt Madame de Boufflers. ^teposty sub an. 1775. — Croker, 
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from business. He said he never much liked that class of people ; 
'For, Sir/ said he, 'they have lost the civility of tradesmen, 
without acquiring the manners of gentlemen.' 

'* Johnson was much attached to London : he observed, that a 
man stored his mind better there, than any where else ; and that 
in remote situations a man*8 body might be feasted, but his mind 
was starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of 
exercise and competition. ' No place,* he said, ' cured a man*8 
vanity or arrogance, so well pa London ; for no man was either 
great or good per se, but as compared with others not so good or 
great, he was sure to find iu the metropolis many his equals, and 
some his superiors.' He observed, that a man in London was in 
less danger of fiJling in love indiscreetly, than any where else ; 
for there the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pre- 
tensions of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me, 
that he had frequently been offered country preferment, -if he 
would consent to take orders ; but he could not leave the im- 
proved society of the capital, or consent to exchange the ezhila* 
rating joys and splendid decorations of public life, for the 
obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote situations. 

" Speaking of Mr. Harte,^ Canon of Windsor, and writer of 
' The History of Gustavus Adolphus,* he much commended him 
as a scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents he had 
ever known. He said, the defects in his History proceeded not 
from imbecility, but from foppery. 

** He loved, he said, the old black-letter books ; they were 
rich in matter, though their style was inelegant ; wonderfully so, 
considering how conversant the writers were with the best models 
of antiquity. 

"Burton*s 'Anatomy of Melancholy,* he said, was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise.^ 

> Walter Harte, bom about 1707, A.M. of St. Mary's Hall in Oxford, 
was tutor to Lord Chesterfield's natural son, Mr. Stanhope, and was, by 
his Lordihip's interest, made Canon of Windsor : he diea in 1774. See 
more of Harte, ^os^, March 30, 1781. — Croker, 

t « Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy is the most amusing and instruc- 
tive medley of quotations and classical anecdotes I ever perused. If the 
reader has patience to go through his volumes, he will be more improved 
for literary conversation than by the perusal of any twenty other works 
with which I am acquainted." Byron's Life and Works, vol. i., p. 144, 
London, 1852.— ^n^A^. 
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*^ He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History of 
Ireland ; and archly remarked, there had been some good Irish 
writers, and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be equal 
to another. He had great compassion for the miseries and 
distresses of the Irish nation, particularly the Papists; and 
severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating policy of the 
British government, which, he said, was the most detestable 
mode of persecution. To a gentleman who hinted such policy 
might be necessary to support the authority of the English 
government, he replied by saying, 'Let the authority of the 
English government perish, rather than be maintained by iniquity. 
Better would it be to restrain the turbulence of the natives by 
the authority of the sword, and to make them amenable to law 
and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, than to grind 
them to powder by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. 
Better,' said he, * to hang or drown people at once, than by an 
unrelenting persecution to beggar and starve them.* The moder- 
ation and humanity of the present times have, in some measure, 
justified the wisdom of his observations. 

'* Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, antipathy, 
with regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a 
prejudice never entered his mind : and it is well known, many 
natives of that respectable country possessed a large share in his 
esteem: nor were any of them ever excluded from his good 
offices, as far as opportunity permitted. True it is, he considered 
the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, designing people, eagerly 
attentive to their own interest, and too apt to overlook the claims 
and pretensions of other people. 'While they confine their 
benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to those of their own 
country, they expect to share in the good offices of other people. 
Kow,' said Johnson, ' this principle is either right or wrong ; if 
right, we should do well to imitate such conduct ; if wrong, we 
cannot too much detest it.* 

'* Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the daughter 
of a tradesman, he naturally inquired into the character of the 
deceased ; and being told she was remarkable for her humility 
and condescension to inferiors, he observed, that those were very 
laudable qualities, but it might not be so easy to discover who 
the lady's inferiors were. 

" Of a certain player ^ he remarked, that his conversation 
^ No doubt, Mr. Sheridan. — Croker, 
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tunally tiireatened and announced more than it performed ; that 
he fed jou with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a 
constant succesBion of disappointment. 

** When exasperated bj contradiction, he was apt to treat his 
opponents with too much acrimonj : as, ' Sir, you don*t see your 
way through that question:* — 'Sir, you talk the language of 
ignorance.* On my observing to him, that a certain gentleman 
had remained silent the whole evening, in the midst of a very 
brilliant and learned society, 'Sir,* said he, 'the conversation 
overflowed, and drowned him.* 

" His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no means 
morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensibilities 
of his character, or exempted him from the influence of the 
tender passions. Want of tenderness, he always alleged, was 
want of parts, and was no less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 

" Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published 'An Eight Days * 
Journey from London to Portsmouth,* ' Jonas,* said he, ' acquired 
some reputation by travelling abroad,^ but lost it all by travelling 
at home.* 

" Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and ill 
cfiects were much exaggerated ; for who knows any real suffer- 
ings on that head, more than from the exorbitancy of any other 
passion ? 

" He much commended ' Law*s Serious Gall,* which, he said, 
was the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 
' Law,* said he, ' fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, 
whom Law alleged to have been somewhat in the same state with 
St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable things. Were it even so,* 
said Johnson, ' Jacob would have resembled St. Paul still more, 
by not attempting to utter them.* 

" He observed, that the established clergy in general did not 
preach plain enough; and that polished periods and glittering 
sentences flew over the heads of the common people without any 
impression upon their hearts. Something might be necessary, 
he observed, to excite the afiections of the common people, who 
were sunk in languor and lethargy, and therefore he supposed 
that the new concomitants of IMethodism might probably produce 

^ He had published An Account of the British Trade oyer the Caspian 
Sea, with iSravels through Russia, Persia, Germany, and Holland. 
These travels contain very curious details of the then state of Persia. — 
Croker. 
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so desirable an effect. The mind, like the body, he observed, 
delighted in change and novelty, and, even in religion itself, 
courted new appearances and modifications. Whatever might 
be thought of some Methodist teachers, he said he could scarcely 
doubt the sincerity of that man, who travelled nine hundred 
miles in a month, and preached twelve times in a week ; for no 
adequate reward, merely temporal, could be given for such in* 
de&tigable labour. 

'' Of Dr. Priestley's theological works, he remarked, that they 
tended to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

*' He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote 
to me to come and assist him to compose his mind ; which, indeed, 
I found greatly agitated. He lamented that all serious and 
religions conversation was banished from the society of men, and 
yet great advantages might be derived from it. AU acknow- 
ledged, he said, what hardly any body practised, the obligations 
we were under of making the concerns of eternity the governing 
principles of our lives. Every man, he observed, at last wishes 
for retreat : he sees his expectations frustrated in the world, and 
begins to wean himself from it, and to prepare for everlasting 
separation. 

*' He observed, that the influence of London now extended 
every where, and that frt>m all manner of communication being 
opened, there shortly would be no remains of the ancient 
simplicity, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 

** He was no admirer of blank verse, and said it always &iled, 
unless sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank verse, 
he said, the language suffered more distortion, to keep it out of 
prose, than any inconvenience or limitation to be apprehended 
from the shackles and circumspection of rhyme. 

" He reproved me once for saying grace without mention of 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I would 
be more mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

'* He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton'a 
house, saying he hoped he knew his rank better than to presume 
to take place of a doctor in divinity. I mention such little 
anecdotes merely to show the peculiar turn and habit of his 
mind. 

" He used frequently to observe, that there was more to be 
endured than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life» 
and frequently quoted those lines of Dryden : — 
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' Strange ooxenage ! none would liye past jears again, 
Tet all hope pleasure from what still remain.' ^ 

For his part, he said, he never passed that week in his life which 
he would wish to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal to 
him. 

^* He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated both 
their soil and their reason better than any other people; but 
admitted that the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any 
department of literature, yet in every department were very high. 
Intellectual pre-eminence, he observed, was the highest supe- 
riority; and that every nation derived their highest reputation 
from the splendour and dignity of their writers. Voltaire, he 
said, was a good narrator, and that his principal merit consisted 
in a happy selection and arrangement of circumstances. 

'* Speaking of the French novels, compared with Richardson's, 
he said, they might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not an 
eagle. 

*' In a Latin conversation with the P^re Boscovich, at the house 
of Mrs. Cholmondely, I heard him maintain the superiority of Sir 
Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers, with a dignity and 
eloquence that surprised that learned foreigner. It being ob- 
served to him, that a rage for every thing English prevailed much 
in France after Lord Chatham's glorious war, he said, he did not 
wonder at it, for that we had drubbed those fellows into a proper 
reverence for us, and that their national petulance required 
periodical chastisement. 

*' Lord Lyttelton*s Dialogues he deemed a nugatory perform- 
ance. ' That man,* said he, * sat down to write a book, to tell the 
world what the world had aU his Hfe been telling him,' 

*' Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year 
1745, had made surprising efforts, considering their numerous 
wants and disadvantages ; ' Yes, Sir,' said he, ' their wants were 
numerous : but you have not mentioned the greatest of them all 
— ^the want of law.' 

'* Speaking of the inward lights to which some Methodists pre- 
tended, he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with 
social or civil security. 'If a man,' said he, 'pretends to ^ 
principle of action of which I can know nothing, nay, not so much 

^ Anrengzebe, act iv. so. 1. The reply of Noormahul I never heard 
anybody mention except Dr. Johnson. Da vies' Dram. Misc., vol. iii. p. 
160. — P. Cunningham, 
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as that he has it, but only that he pretends to it; how can I tell 
what that person may be prompted to do ? When a person pro- 
fesses to be governed by a written ascertained law, I can then 
know where to find him.' 

*' The poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere unconnected 
rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of the same images. ' In vain 
shaU we look for the luciduM ordo, where there is neither end nor 
object, design or moral, nee certa recurrit imagoJ' 

'* Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become of the 
gallantry and military spirit of the old English nobility, he 
replied, * Why, my lord, FU tell you what is become of it : it i». 
gone into the city to look for a fortune.' 

** Speaking of a dull, tiresome fellow, whom he chanced to« 
meet, he said, ' That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea,, 
and that is a wrong one.* 

"Much inquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, 
who had quitted a company where Johnson was, and no informa- 
tion being obtained, at last Johnson observed, that ' he did not 
care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he believed the 
gentleman was an attorney.^ 

" He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of Wood- 
house, the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all vanity and 
childishness ; and that such objects were, to those who patronisedf 
them, mere mirrors of their own superiority. * They had better ,'' 
said he, ' ftumish the man with good implements for his trade, 
than raise subscriptions for his poems. He may make an excel- 
lent shoemaker, but can never make a good poet. A schoolboy's* 
exercise may be a pretty thing for a schoolboy ; but it is no treat 
for a man." 

*' Speaking of Boethtus, who was the favourite writer of the 
middle ages, he said, it was very surprising that, upon such a 
subject, and in such a situation, he should be magis philosophus 
quam Chrisiicaius. 

" Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, * I 
don't know,' said he, * that Arthur can be classed with the very 
first dramatic writers : yet at present I doubt much whether we 
have any thing superior to Arthur.' 

" Speaking of the national debt, he said, * it was an idle dream 
to suppose that the country could sink under it. Let the public 
creditors be ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever 
prevail over that of thousands.' 
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'* Of Dr. Keimicott*8 Collations,^ he obserred, that ' though the 
text should not be much mended thereby, jet it was no small ad- 
vantage to know that we had as good a text as the most consum- 
mate indnstrj and diligence could procure.* 

'* Johnson observed, ' that so manj objections might be made 
to every thing, that nothing could overcome them but the neces- 
sity of doing something. No man would be of any profession, 
AS simply opposed to not being of it ; but every one must do 
something.* 

'* He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfortless 
thing : for the clergyman seldom knew the fitce of one out of 
ten of his parishioners. 

'* Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect : said, 
he was ready for any dirty job ; that he had wrote against Byng 
At the instigation of the ministry, and was equally ready to write 
for him, provided he found his account in it. 

'* A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, mar- 
ried immediately after his wife died : Johnson said, it was the 
triumph of hope over experience. 

** He observed, that a man of sense and education should meet 
A suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing when 
the conversation could <mly be such as, whether the mutton 
should be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute about 
.that. 

** He did not approve of late nuuriages, observing that more 
was lost in point of time, than compensated for by any possible 
.advantages. Even ill-assorted marriages were preferable to 
^cheerless celibacy. 

*^ Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts 
nor literature ; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his 
jnerits. 

*' He said, foppery was never cured ; it was the bad stamina of 

' Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, bom in 1718, A.M., and Fellow of Exeter 

^College, Oxrord, in 1750, and D.D. in 1760, — havine distinguished him - 

self by a learned dissertation on the state of the Hebrew text of the Old 

Testament, was, about 1759, p^uaded by Archbishop Seeker, and e n- 

■couraged by a large subscription, to undertake a collation of all the 

Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament. The first volume of his learned 

labour was, however, not nublished till 1776; and the second, with a 

general dissertation, completed the work in 1783. He was Badcliffe 

Librarian, and canon of Christ Church 3 in which cathedral he was buried 

iin 17 B3,—Croker, 
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the mind, which, like those of the bodj, were never rectified : 
once a coxcomb, and always a coxcomb. 

** Being told that Gilbert Cooper called him the Caliban of 
literature. * Well,* said he, ' I must dub him the Punchinello.* ^ 

*' Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, * That 
man spent his life in catching at an object (literary eminence), 
which he had not power to grasp.* 

'^ To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was the 
leading feature in all perversions of religion. 

" He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines of 
Virgil: — 

* Optima quaeqae dies miseris mortalibus sevi 
Prima fugit; sabeunt morbi, tristisque senectus, 
£t labor, et dur» rapit inclementia mortis.' * 

** Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of 
poets,^ Johnson remarked that the advice given to Diomed ^ by 
his father, when he sent him to the Trojan war, was the noblest 
exhortation that could be instanced in any heathen writer, and 
comprised in a single line : — 

AUv Apumvetv Koi vinipoxov l/i/icvot aSXuv : 

which if I recollect well, is translated by Dr. Clarke thus : — 
semper appetere prastantissima, et omnibus aliis antecellere. 

"He observed, *it was a most mortifying reflection for any 
man to consider, what he had done, compared with what he might 
have done,'' 

" He said few people had intellectual resources sufficient to 
forego the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise contrive 
how to fill the interval between dinner and supper. 

"He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old master, 

^ John Gilbert Cooper, Esq., author of a good deal of prose and verse, 
but best known as the author of a Life of Socrates, and a consequent dis- 
pute with Bishop Warburton. Cooper was in person short and squab ; 
hence Johnson's allusion to Punch. He died in 1769. — Croker, 

* Georg. iii. 66. 

* Johnson's usual seal, at one time of his life, was a head of Homer, 
and at another, a head of Augustus, as appears from the envelopes of his 
letters. — Croker, 

^ Dr. Maxwell's memory has deceived him. Glaucus is the person who 
received this counsel ; and Clarke's translation of the passage (IL vi. 
208) is as follows : — " Ut semper fortissime rem gererem, et superior tW' 
tute essem aliis,^^^, Boswellfjun* 
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Gregory ^arpe,^ preach at the Temple. In the prefatory 
prayer, Sharpe ranted about liberty, as a blessing most fervently 
to be implored, and its continuance prayed for. Johnson ob- 
seryed, that our liberty was in no sort of danger: — he would 
have done much better to pray against our licentiousness, 

** One evening at Mrs. Montagu's, where a splendid company 
had assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary characters^ 
I thought he seemed highly pleased with the respect and atten- 
tion that were shown him, and asked him, on our return home^ 
if he was not highly gratified by his visit. * No, Sir,* said he, 

* not highly gratified; yet I do not recollect to have passed many 
evenings with fewer objections,^ 

** Though of no high extraction himself, he had much respect 
for birth and family, especially among ladies. He said, ' adventi- 
tious accomplishments may be possessed by all ranks ; but one 
may easily distinguish the bom gentlewoman^ 

'* He said, * the poor in England were better provided for than 
in any other country of the same extent : he did not mean little 
cantons, or petty republics. Where a great proportion of the 
people,* said he, * are suffered to languish in helpless misery, that 
coimtry must be ill policed, and wretchedly governed : a decent 
provision for the poor is the true test of civilisation. Gentlemen 
of education,* he observed, 'were pretty much the same in all 
countries ; the condition of the lower orders, the poor especially, 
was the true mark of national discrimination.* 

" When the com laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which 
that country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to ex- 
port com to a large amount. Sir Thomas Robinson observed, that 
those laws might be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. 

* Sir Thomas,* said he, * you talk the language of a savage : what. 
Sir, would you prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by 
any honest means they can do it ? * 

*' It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Browne,' the 

' Gregory Sharpe, D.D., F.R.S. and F. A.S., born in 1713. He pub- 
lished some reli^^ons works, and several critical Essays on the Hebrew^ 
Greek, and Latm languages, liaxwell calls him his old master, because 
Sharpe was Master of the Temple when Maxwell was assistant preacher. 
He died in 1771. — Croker, 

* I>r. John Browne, bom in 1715 ; B. A. of St. John's, Cambridge, in 
1735, and D.D. in 1755 ; besides his celebrated Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times,— a work which, in one year, ran throagh 
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author of the ' Estimate/ in some dramatic composition, ' No, 
Sir,* said Johnson ; * he would no more suffer Garrick to write a 
line in his play, than he would suffer him to mount his pulpit.* 

" Speaking of Burke, he said, * 1 1 was commonly observed he 
spoke too often in parliament ; but nobody could say he did not 
speak well, though too frequently and too familiarly.' 

''Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth 
while to save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man could 
save to that degree, so as to enable him to assume a different 
rank in society, then, indeed, it might answer some purpose. 

" He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgment was 
viewing things partially and only on one side ; as for instance, 
fortune-hunters when they contemplated the fortunes singly and 
separately, it was a dazzling and tempting object ; but when they 
came to possess the wives and their fortunes together, they began 
to suspect they had not made quite so good a bargain. 

•* Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland ^ living very 
magnificently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody re- 
marked, it would be difficult to find a suitable successor to him : 
*" Then,* exclaimed Johnson, * he %s only fit to succeed himself.^ 

''He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He 
knew, he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up a 
family very reputably, which he chiefly fed with apple dumplings. 

" He said he had known several good scholars among the Irish 
gentlemen ; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. He 
extended the same observation to Scotland. 

seven editions, and is now forgotten, — and several religious and miscel- 
laneous works, he was the author of two tragedies, Barbarossa and 
Athelstan. He was a man of considerable, but irregular genius ; and 
died insane, by his own hand, in 1766. — Croker, 

^ Sir Hugh Smithsou, who,, by his marriage with the daughter of 
Algernon, last Duke of Somerset, of that branch, became second Earl 
of Northumberland of the new creation, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1763 to 1765 ; he was created a duke in 1766. I suppose Johnson's 
phrase was meant as an Hibemicism^ imitated from Theobald's celebrated 
blunder, in the irtpl ^clBovq, 

" None but himself can be his parallel ! " 

which, however, Warton discovered to be itself borrowed from Seneca's 
Hercules Furens — 

" Queris Alcidse parem ? 

Nemo, nisi ipse." 1. 84. 
— Croker. 

n. K 
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** Speaking of a certain prelate,^ who exerted himself very 
laudably in building churches and parsonage houses ; ' howeyer/ 
said he, * 1 do not find that he is esteemed a man of much pro- 
fessional learning, or a liberal patron of it ; — ^yet, it is well where 
a man possesses any strong positive excellence. Few have all 
kinds of merit belonging to their character. We must not 
examine matters too deeply. No, Sir, a fallible being will fail 
somewhereJ 

" Talking of the Irish clergy, he said, * Swift was a man of 
great parts, and the instrument of much good to his country. 
Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine imagi- 
nation ; but Usher,* he said, * was the great luminary of the Irish 
church : and a greater,' he added, * no church could boast of ; 
at least in modem times.* 

''We dined tete'd'tete at the Mitre, as I was preparing to 
return to Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted 
much leaving London, where I had formed many agreeable con- 
nections ; ' Sir,* said he, ' I don*t wonder at it : no man, fond of 
letters, leaves London without regret. But remember. Sir, you 
have seen and enjoyed a great deal ; — ^you have seen life in its 
highest decorations, and the world has nothing new to exhibit. 
No man is so well qualified to leave public life as he who has 
long tried it and known it welL We are always hankering after 
untried situations, and imagining greater felicity firom them than 
they can afford. No, Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired 
in all countries, and your local consequence will make you some 
amends for the intellectual gratifications you relinquish.* Then 
he quoted the following lines with great pathos : — 

*^ * He who has early known the pomps of state, 
(For things unknown 'tis ignorance to condemn ;) 

And havin? view'd the gaudy bait, 
Can bolmy say, the trifle I contemn ; 

With such a one contented could I live, 
Contented could I die.' ^ 

^ Probably Dr. Richard Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of Ireland from 1765 to 1795. He was created Lord &keby in 1777, 
with remainder to the issue of his cousin, Matthew Robinson, of West 
Layton. He built what is called Canterbury Gkite, and the ac^acent 
quadrangle, in Christ Church, Oxford. — Cfroker. 

* Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain head, after 
having in vain turned over several of our elder poets with the hope of 
lighting on them, I applied to Dr. Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for 
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^^ He then took a most affecting leave of me ; said, he knew 
it was a point of dutj that called me awaj. — * We shall all be 
florrj to lose jon/ said he : ^ laudo tamen^ " 

the puirpose of ascertaining their author : but that gentleman could fur- 
nish no aid on this occasion. At length the lines have been discoyered 
by the author's second son, Mr. James Boswell, in the London Magazine 
for July 1732, where they form part of a poem on Retirement, there 
published anonymously, but in fact (as he afterwards found) copied, with 
some slight variations, from one of Walsh's smaller poems, entitled The 
Retirement ; and they exhibit another proof of what has been elsewhere 
observed by the author of the work before us, that Johnson retained in 
his memory fragments of obscure or neglected poetry. In quoting verses 
of that description, he appears by a slight deviation to have sometimes 
given them a moral turn, and to have dexterously adapted them to his 
own sentiments, where the original had a very different tendency. Thus, 
in the present instance (as Mr. J. Boswell observes to me), '* the author 
of the poem above mentioned exhibits himself as having retired to the 
country, to avoid the vain follies of a town life, — ambition, avarice, and 
the pursuit of pleasure, contrasted with the enjoyments of the country, 
and the delightful conversations that the brooks, &c. furnish ; which he 
holds to be infinitely more pleasing and instructive than any which 
towns afford. He is then led to consider the weakness of the human 
mind, and, after lamenting that he (the writer,) who is neither enslaved 
by avarice, ambition, or pleasure, has yet made himself a slave to love^ 
he thus proceeds : — 

" * If this dire passion never will be gone, 

If beauty always must my heart enthral, 
O, rather let me be confined by one^ 

Than madly thus become a slave to all : 

** * One who has ea/rly knoum the pomp of state 
{For things unknown 'tis ignorance to condemn), 

And after having view'd the gaudy hait^ 
Can coldly say^ the trifle I corUemn ; 

*' * In her blest arms contented could I live. 

Contented could I die. But O, my mind. 
Imaginary scenes of bliss deceive 

With hopes of joys impossible to find.' " 

Another instance of Johnson's retaining in his memory verses by 
obscure authors is given in the Tour to the Hebrides, Aug. 27, 1773. 

In the autumn of 1782, when he was at Brighthelmstone, he frequently 
accompanied Mr. Philip Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air ; and the 
conversation in one of their excursions happening to turn on a celebrated 
historian [no doubt Gibbon], since deceased, he repeated, with great 
precision, some verses, as very characteristic of that gentleman. These 
tarnish another proof of what has been above observed ; for they are 
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In 1771 be pubHshed anotber political pampblet, entitled 
** Tbon^ts on tbe late Transactions respecting Ealldand's 
Islands," in wbicb, npon materials furnished to bim bj 
tbe ministrj, and npon general topics, expanded in bis ridi 
style, be sncoessfolfy endeaTonred to persuade tbe nation 
tbat it was wise and landable to suffer tbe question of 
rigbt to remain undecided, ratber tban iuTolTe our country 
in anotber war. It bas been suggested by some, witb 
wbat trutb I sbaU not take upon me to decide, that be 
rated the consequence of those islands to G-reat Britain too 
low. But bowoTer this may be, every humane mind must 
surely applaud tbe earnestness with which he aTerted the 
calamity of war : a calamity so dreadful, that it is astonish- 
ing how civilised, nay. Christian nations, can deliberately 
continue to renew it. His description of its miseries, in 
this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence in tbe 
English language. Upon this occasion, too, we find 
Johnson lashing tbe party in opposition with unbounded 
seyerity, and maVing tbe fullest use of what he ev&r 
reckoned a most effectual argumentatiTe instrument, — 
contempt. His character of &eir very able mysterious 
champion, Junius, is executed with all the force of bis 
genius, and finished witb tbe highest care. He seems to 

foimd in a reiy obficiire quarter, among some aiKmjmoiis poems iq^ 

to the second Tolmne of a collection frequently printed b j Lintot, under 

the title of Pope's Misoftllanies : — 

'' See how the wandVing Danube flows, 

Bealms and religions parting ; 
A friend to all true christian foes. 

To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

" Now Protestant, and Pajnst now. 

Not constant long to either. 
At length an infidel does grow. 

And ends his journey neither. 

^ Thus many a youth P?e known set out. 

Half Protestant, half Bipist, 
And rambling long the world about, 

Turn infidel or atheist." 

In reciting these rerses, I ha^e no doubt that Johnson substituted 
some word for infidel [perhaps MueBuhnan] in the second stann, to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of the same expression.— Jlfa^oM. 
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have exulted in sallying forth to single coinbat against the 
boasted and formidable hero, who bade defiance to *' princi- 
palities and powers, and the rulers of this world." 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one par- 
ticidar, after the first edition; for the conclusion of Mr. 
George GrenviUe's character stood thus: "Let him not, 
however, be depreciated in his grave. Se had powers not 
imiversaUj possessed : could he have enforced payment of 
the Manilla ransom, he could have counted it** Which, 
instead of retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced to a 
mere flat unmeaning expression, or, if I may use the word, 
— truism : " He had powers not universally possessed : and 
if he sometimes erred, he was likewise sometimes right." ^ 



TO BENNBT LANGTON, ESQ.'* 

«* March 20, 1771. 

" Dear Sib, 

"After mucli lingering of my own, and much of the 
ministry, I have, at length, got out my paper. But delay is not 
yet at an ei^. Not many had been dispersed, before Lord North 
ordered the sale to stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. 
You may try to find them in the perusal.^ Before his order, a 
sufGlcient number were dispersed to do all the mischief, though, 
perhaps, not to make all the sport that might be expected from it. 

" Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all 
the danger past with which your navigation was threatened.* I 
hope nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction ; but 
that Lady Bothes,' and Mrs. Langton and the young ladies, are 
aU well. 

■ 

» P. 68, Lend. 1771. 

^ This letter appeared for the first time in the Third Edition, ii, 130. 
^Editor. 

' By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious 
circumstance of ministerial authorship may be discovered. — [Note in the 
Third Edition, ii, 131. -^Editor.] 

* Probably a canal, in which Mr. Langton was, and his family is, I 
believe, still interested. What the danger was is not now recollected. — 
CroAer, 

^ Mr. Lanffton married May 24, 1770, Jane Lloyd, widow of John, 
eighth Earl of Bothes, who died \n 1767. — Malone, 
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"1 was last night at the Club. Dr. Fercj has written a long 
ballad^ in maxij fits; it is prettj enough. He has printed, and 
will soon publish it Groldsmith is at Bath with Lord Clare.^ 
At Mr. Thrale*s, where I am now writing, all are welL I am, 
dear Sir, your most humble servant, '* Sam. Johnson.*' 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, wbo bad been long in intimacy 
with Johnson, in the course of his literary labours, who 
was at once his friendly agent in receiving his pension for 
him, and his banker in supplying him with money when 
he wanted it ; who was himself now a member of parlia- 
ment, and who loved much to be employed in political 
negotiation; thought he shoiQd do eminent service, both 
to government and Johnson, if he coiQd be the means of 
his getting a seat in the House of Commons. With this 
view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury,^ of which he gave me a copy in his own hand- 
writing, which is as follows : — 



MR. STRAHAN TO 

« New Street, Marclx 30, 1771. 
" SlB, 

"You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of 
waiting upon you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe to 
you, that Dr. Johnson would make an excellent figure in the 
House of Commons, and heartily wished he had a seat there. 
My reasons are briefly these : — 

* The Hermit of Warkworth; London, 1771, 4to. — P, Cunningham, 

' Robert Nugent, an Irish gentleman, who married the sister and 
heiress of Secretary Craegs. He was created, in 1767, Baron Nugent 
and Viscount Clare, ana in 1777, Earl Nugent. His only daughter 
married the first Marquis of Buckingham, on whose second son the title 
of Baron Nugent devolved. Lord Nugent wrot« some odett and -light 
pieces, whidh had some merit and a great vogue. He died in 1788. 
Goldsmith addressed to him his lively verses called The Haunch of 
Venison. The characters exhibited in this piece are very comic, and 
were no doubt drawn from nature ; but Oolasmith ought to have con- 
fessed that he had borrowed the idea and some of the details from 
Boileau. — Croker. 

* The Secretaries of the Treasury, at this time, were Sir Grey Cooper 
and James West, Esq. — Oroker. 
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''I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty and his 
government, which I am certain he wishes to support bj eveiy 
means in his power. 

'* He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and readj 
eloquence ; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of 
an argument ; can express himself with clearness and precision, 
and fears the face of no man alive. 

" His known character, as a man of extraordmary sense and 
unimpeached virtue, would secure him the attention of the 
House, and could not fail to give him a proper Weight there. 

** He is capable of the greatest application, and can undergo 
any degree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and where his 
heart and affections are strongly engaged. His Majesty^s ministers 
might therefore securely depend on his doing, upon every proper 
occasion, the utmost that could be expected from him. They 
would find him ready to vindicate such measures as tended to 
promote the stability of government, and resolute and steady in 
carrying them into execution. Nor is anything to be apprehended 
from the supposed impetuosity of his temper. To the friends of 
the king you will find him a lamb, to his enemies a lion. 

*' For these reasons I humbly apprehend that he would be a 
very able and useful member. And I will venture to say, the 
employment would not be disagreeable to him ; and knowing, as 
I do, his strong affection to the king, his ability to serve him in 
that capacity, and the extreme ardour with which I am convinced 
he would engage in that service, I must repeat, that I wish most 
heartily to see him in the House. 

^* If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased to 
take a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North. 
If his lordship should happily approve of it, I shall have the 
satisfaction of having been, in some degree, the humble instrument 
of doing my country, in my opinion, a very essential service. I 
know your good-nature, and your zeal for the public welfare, will 
plead my excuse for giving you this trouble. I am, with the 
greatest respect. Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

" William Stbaham.** 

This recommeiidation, we know, was not effectual ; but 
how, or for what reason, can only be conjectured.* It is 

^ Hawkins tells us (Life of Johnson, pp. 512-13) that Mr. Hirale 
made a like attempt. " Mr. Thrale, a man of slow conceptions, but of a 
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not to be believed that Mr. Strahan would have applied, 
Tmless Johnson had approved of it. I never heard him 
mention the subject ; but at a later period of his life, when 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds told him that Mr. Edmund Burke had 
said, that if he had come earlj into parliament, he certainly 
would have been the greatest speaker that ever was there, 
Johnson exclaimed, " I should like to try my hand now." 

It has been much agitated among his friends and others, 
whether he would have been a powerful speaker in Parlia- 
ment, had he been brought in when advanced in hfe. I am 
inclined to think that his extensive knowledge, his quickness 
and force of mind, his vivacity and richness of expression, 
his wit and humour, and above all, his poignancy of 
sarcasm, woiQd have had a great effect in a popular assem- 
bly; and that the magnitude of his figure, and striking 
peculiarity of his manner, woiQd have aided the effect. 
But I remember it was observed by Mr. Flood, that 
Johnson, having been long used to sententious brevity, aud 
the short flights of conversation, might have iajled. in that 
continued and expanded kind of argument, which is re- 
quisite in stating complicated matters in public speaking ; 
and, as a proof of this, he mentioned the supposed speeches 
in parliament written by him for the magazine, none of 
which, in his opinion, were at all like real debates. The 
opinion of one who was himself so eminent an orator, must 
be allowed to have great weight. It was confirmed by Sir 

sound judgment, •ntertained a design of bringing Johnson into parlia- 
ment.. We must suppose that he hod previously determined to ramish 
him with a legal qualiiication, and Johnson, it is certain, was willing to 
accept the trust. Mr. Thrale had two meetings with the minister, who, 
at first, seemed inclined to find him a seat ; but, whether upon conversa- 
tion he doubted his fitness for his purpose, or that he thought himself in 
no need of his assistance, the project failed. Johnson was a little soured 
at this disappointment : he spoke of Lord North in terms of severity." 

Lord Stowell told me, that it was understood amongst Johnson's 
friends that *^ Lord North was afraid that Johnson's kelp (as he himself 
said of Lord Chesterfield's) might have been sometimes embarrassing J' 
'^He perhaps thought, and not unreasonably," added Lord Stowell, 
*' that, like the elephant in the battle, he was quite as likely to trample 
down his friends as his foes." This, and perhaps some dissatisfaction 
with Lord North, concerning the Falkland Islands pamphlet, may, as 
Hawkins suggests, have eiven Johnson that dislike that he certainly felt 
towards Lord North. — (^oker. 
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William Scott [Lord Stowell], wlio mentioiied, that Jolmson 
had told him that he had several times tried to speak in 
the Society of Arts and Sciences, but " had found he conld 
not get on." ^ From Mr. William G^erard Hamilton I have 
heard, that Johnson, when observing to him that it was 
prudent for a man who had not been accustomed to speak 
in public, to begin his speech in as simple a manner as 
possible, acknowledged that he rose in that society to 
deliver a speech which he had prepared ; " but," said he, 
" all my flowers of oratory forsook me." I however camiot 
help wishing, that he had ** tried his hand " in Parliament ; 
and I wonder that ministry did not make the experiment. 
I at length renewed a correspondence which had been 
too long discontinued : — 



TO DR. JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh, April 18, 1771. 
*' Mt dear Sis, 

" I can now fully understand those intervals of silence in 
your correspondence with me, which have often given me anxiety 
and uneasiness ; for although I am conscious that my veneration 
and love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least abated, yet I 
have deferred for almost a year and a half to write to him.* 



»♦ 



In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an 
account of my comfortable life as a married man ^ and a 

^ Dr. Kippis, however, (Biog. Brit., art. J. Gilbert Coioper, p. 266, n., 
new edit.) says, that he '^ onoe heard Dr. Johnson speak in the Society 
of Arts and Manufactures, upon a subject relative to mechanics, with a 
propriety, perspicuity, and energy, which excited general admiration." — 
maloTie, 

I cannot give credit to Dr. Kippis's account against Johnson's own 
statement, vouched by Lord Stowell and Hr. Hamilton ; but even if we 
could, one speech in the Society of Arts was no test of what Johnson 
might have been able to do in parliament ; and it may be suspected that, 
at the age of sixty two, he, with all his talents, would have failed to 
acquire that peculiar tact and dexterity, without which even great 
abilities do not succeed in that very fastidious assembly. — Croker. 

^ Mr. Boswell had married, in November, 1769, Miss Marg^aret Mont- 
gomerie, of the family of the Montgomeries of Lainshawe, who were 
baronets, and claimed the peerage of Lyle. Dr. Johnson says of this 
lady to Mrs. Thrale, in a letter from Auchinleck, August 23, 1773 s— 
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lawyer in practice at the Scotch bar; invited him to 
Scotland, and promised to attend him to the Highlands 
and Hebrides. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" London, June 20, 1771, 
" Dbab Sib, 

" If you are now able to comprehend that I might neglect 
to write without diminution of affection, you have taught me, 
likewise, how that neglect may be uneasily felt without resent- 
ment. I wished for your letter a long time, and when it came, it 
amply recompensed the delay. I never was so much pleased as 
now with your account of yourself; and sincerely hope, that 
between public business, improving studies, and domestic 
pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will find any place for 
entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine of material 
nature, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, that it abhors a 
vacuum : our minds cannot be empty ; and evil will break in upon 
them, if they are not pre-occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind 
your studies, mind your business, make your lady happy, and be 
a good Christian. After this, 



tHstitiam et metus 



* Trades protervia in Tnare Oreticum 
* ^ Portare ventis,' ^ 

" If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, * Sive 
per,* &c. whether we climb the Highlands, or are tossed among 
the Hebrides ; and I hope the time may come when we may try 
our powers both with clififs and water. I see but little of Lord 
Ehbank,^ I know not why ; perhaps by my own fault. I am this 

''Mrs. B. has the mien and manner of a gentlewoman, and such a 

Serson and mind as would not in any place either be admired or con- 
emned. She is in a proper degree inferior to her husband : she cannot 
TiTal him, nor can he ever be ashamed of her."— CW>^€r. 
* Hor. Od. i. 26, i. 

' Patrick Murray, fifth Lord Elibank. He had been in the army, and 
served as a colonel in the expedition against Carthagena in 1740. He 
was a man of wit and talents, and wrote some tracts relative to the sta- 
tistics and history of Scotland. He died in 1778 set 75. — Croker, 
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daj going into Staffi>rdBliire and Derbyshire for six weeks. I am^ 
dear Sir, your most affectionate and most hmnble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
In Leicester Fields. 

*< Ashboome, July 17, 1771. 

**Deab Sib, 

"When I came to Lichfield, I found that my portrait " 
had been much yisited, and much admired. Eveiy man has a 
lurking wish to appear considerable in his native place ; and I was 
pleased with the dignity conferred by such a testimony of your 
regard. 

" Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, Sir, your most 
obliged, and most humble serrant, " Sam. Johnson." 

" Compliments to Miss Reynolds.'* 

TO DR. JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 
"Mt deab Sib, 

"The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, professor of moral 
philosophy at Aberdeen, is desirous of being introduced to your 
acquaintance. His genius and learning, and labours in the 
service of virtue and religion, render him very worthy of it ; and 
as he has a high esteem of your character, I hope you will give 
him a fiftvourable reception. I ever am, &c., 

*' James Boswell." 

TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ.'' 

At Zangton, near SpiUbyy Lincolnshire. 

"August 29, 1771. 
"Deab Sib, 

" I am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 

The last letter mentions two others which you have written to 

' The second portrait of Johnson, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
with his arms raised and his bands bent. It was at this time, it is 
believed, in the possession of Miss Luey Porter. — Malone, 
It is now the property of the Duke of Sutherland. — Croker, 
3 First published in the Third Edition, i., 137-8.~£^t^or. 
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me since jou received my pamphlet. Of these two I neyer had 
but one, in which you mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, 
and, in consequence, put mj joumej to Langton out of my 
thoughts. My summer wanderings are now over, and I am 
engaging in a very great work, the revision of my Dictionary ; 
from which I know not, at present, how to get loose. If you 
have observed, or been told, any errors or omissions, you will do 
me a great favour by letting me know them. 

*'Lady Bothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. 
Ladies will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, 
both ladies of experience, yet both missed their reckoning this 
summer. I hope, a few months will recompense your uneasiness. 

" Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the honour of 
her invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have 
disengaged myself. In the mean time I shall hope to hear often 
of her ladyship, and every day better news and better, till I hear 
that you have both the happiness, which to both is very sincerely 
wished, by, Sir, your most affectionate and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his 
last letter, and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie ; in- 
forming him that I had been at Alnwick lately, and had 
good accoimts of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his rehgious record of this year we observe that he 
was better than usual, both in body and mind, and better 
satisfied with the regularity of his conduct. But he is still 
"trying his ways" too rigorously. He charges himself 
with not rising early enough ; yet he mentions what was 
surely a sufficient excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty 
seriously required, as he all his life appears to have thomrht 
it :-« Qae ^t hindrance is want ofrest ; my noctii 
complaints grow less troublesome towards morning ; and I 
am tempted to repair the deficiencies of the night." ^ Alas ! 
how hard would it be, if this indulgence were to be im- 
puted to a sick man as a crime. In his retrospect on the 
following Easter-eve, he says, "When I review the last 
year, I am able to recollect so little done, that shame and 
sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, pome upon me." * Had 
he been jud^ng of any one else in the same circumstances, 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 104. ^ Ibid., p. 109. 
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how dear would lie liave been on the favourable side. How 
very difficult, and in jdj opinion almost constitutionallj 
impossible, it was for him to be raised early, even by the 
st^Tgest resolutions, appears from a note in one of Ms 
little paper-books (containing words arranged for his 
"Dictionary"), written, I suppose, about 1753: — "I do 
not remember that, since I left Oxford, I ever rose early 
by mere choice, but once or twice at Edial, and two or 
three times for the 'Eambler.'" I think he had fair 
ground enough to have quieted his mind on the subject, 
by concluding that he was physically incapable of what is 
at best but a commodious regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an author ; but 
it will be found, from the various evidences which I shaU 
bring together, that his mind was acute, lively, and vigorous. 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

" Feb. 27, 1772. 
« Dear Sib, 

^ Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of resi- 
dence I do not know, this note, which I have sent open, that, if 
joa please, you may read it. When you send it, do not use your 
own seal. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



TO JOSEPH BANKS, ESQ. 

"Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Feb. 27, 1772. 

" Perpetua ambitft bis terrk prsemia lactis 
Hsec habet altrici Capra secunda Joris." ^ 

"Sib, 

"1 return thanks to you and to Dr. Solander, for the 
pleasure which 1 received in yesterday's conversation. 1 could 

^ Thus translated by a friend : — 

" In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 
This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round. 
Deserving both her master's care and love. 
Ease and perpetual pasture now has found." 
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not recollect a motto for jour Goat, but bare giren lier one. 
You, Sir, maj perhaps have an epic poem from some happier pen 
than, Sir, jour most humble serrant, ** Sam. Johnson.** 



TO DR. JOHNSON. 

** Mt dsab Sib, 

" It is hard that I cannot prevail on jou to write to me 
oflener. But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from 
jou a private correspondence with anj regularity. I must, there- 
fore, look upon you as a fountain of wisdom, from whence few 
rills are communicated to a distance, and which must be ap- 
proached at its source, to partake fully of its virtues. 

• ••••• 

" I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an appeal 
from the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A school- 
master in Scotland was, by a court of inferior jurisdiction, de- 
prived of his office, for being somewhat severe in the chastisement 
of his scholars. The Court of Session, considering it to be 
dangerous to the interest of learning and education, to lessen the 
dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of too indulgent parents, 
instigated by the complaints of their children, restored him. His 
enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, though the salary 
is only twenty pounds a year. I was counsel for him here. I 
hope there will be little fear of a reversal ; but I must beg to 
have your aid in my plan of supporting the decree. It is a 
general question, and not a point of particular law. * * * * 
am, &c., " James Boswell.** 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« March 15, 1772. 
" Dear Sib, 

" That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad ; 
And still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I think 
nothing more likely to make your life pass happily away, than 
that consciousness of your own value, which eminence in your 
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• 

profession will certainly confer. If I can give jou Any collateral 
help, I hope jou do not suspect that it will be wanting. My 
kindness for 70a has neither the merit of singular virtue, nor the 
reproach of singular prejudice. Whether to love you be right or 
wrong, I have manj on my side : Mrs. Thrale loves jou, and 
Mrs. Williams loves jou, and, what would have inclined me to 
love 70U, if I had been neutral before, jou are a great favourite 
of Dr. Beattie. 

" Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his 
ladj puts him out of mj head ; she is a very lovely woman. 

" The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears very 
cruel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there could 
not be much doubt of your success. 

"My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. I 
believe it is held, that men do not recover very fast after three- 
score. I hope yet to see Beattie*s college : and have not given 
up the western voyage. But however all this may be or not, let 
us try to make each other happy when we meet, and not refer 
our pleasure to distant times or distant places. 

" How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady ? I 
hope to see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear of 
her. I am, dear Sir, &c., " Sam. Johnson.** 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
At Langton, near Spilsby, Zincolfishire, 

"March 14, 1772. 
" Dear Sir, 

"I congratulate you and Lady Rothes^ on your little 
man, and hope you will aU be many years happy together. Poor 
Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of her family. She 
this day called her aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with 
her ; and made me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit her 
condition. It will probably be her viaticum, 1 surely need not 
mention again that she wishes to see her mother. I am. Sir, 
your most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.** 

^ Mr. Langton married the Countess Dowager of Rothea. 
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On the 21 st of March, I was happy to find myself again 
in my friend* s study, and was glad to see my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home. 
Dr. Johnson received me with a hearty welcome ; saying, 
" I am glad yon are come, and glad yon are come npon 
such an errand:" (alluding to the cause of the school- 
master.) BoswELL. "I hope. Sir, he will be in no 
danger. It is a very delicate matter to interfere between a 
master and his scholars : nor do I see how you can fix the 
degree of severity that a master may use." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and negli- 
gence of the scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity 
of the master. Severity must be continued until obstinacy 
be subdued, and negligence be cured." He mentioned the 
severiiy of Hunter, his own master. "Sir,", said I, 
" Hunter is a Scotch name : so it should seem this school- 
master, who beat you so severely, was a Scotchman. I can 
now account for your prejudice against the Scotch." John- 
son. " Sir, he was not Scotch ; and, abating his brutality, 
he was a very good master." 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, "The False 
Alarm," and " Thoughts concerning Falkland's Islands." 
Johnson. " Well, Sir, which of them did you think the 
best ? " BoswELL. " I liked the second best." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, I liked the first best ; and Beattie liked the first 
best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, 
that is worth all the fire of the second." Boswell. 
" Pray, Sir, is it true that Lord North paid you a visit, and 
that you got two hundred a year in addition to your pen- 
sion ? " Johnson. " No, Sir. Except what I had from 
the bookseller, I did not get a fartlung by them. And, 
between vou and me, I believe Lord North is no friend to 
me." R)swELL. "How so, Sir?" Johnson. "Why, 
Sir, you cannot account for the fancies of men. Well, how 
does Lord Elibank ? and how does Lord Monboddo ? " * 

^ James Burnett, Lord Monboddo, descended from an old Scottish 
family, was bom at Monboddo, the family seat, in October or NoTomber, 
1714. He reoeiyed the rudiments of his education at the parish school 
of Laurence Kirk, of which Buddiman, when a young man, had been the 
master. In due time he was sent to the Unirersity of Aberdeen, and 
afterwards to Groningen to study cItII law. On his return to Scotland 
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BoswELL. " Verj well, Sir." Lord Monboddo still main- 
tains the superiority of the savage life." Johnson. " What 
strange narrowness of mind now is that, to think the things 
we have not known, are better than the things which we 
have known." Boswell. "Why, Sir, that is a common 
prejudice." Johnson. "Yes, Sir, but a common preju- 
dice should not be found in one whose trade it is to rectify 
error." 

A gentleman having come in who was to go as a mate in 
the ship along with Mr, Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. 
Johnson s^sked what were the names of the ships destined 
for the expedition.^ The gentleman answered, they were 
once to be called the " Drake " and the " Raleigh," but now 
they were to be called the " Resolution " and the " Adven- 
ture." Johnson. " Much better ; for had the * Baleigh ' 
returned without going round the world, it would have 
been ridiculous. To give them the names of the * Drake ' 
and the * Baleigh ' was laying a trap for satire." Boswell. 
"Hiid not you some desire to go upon this expedition, 
Sir?" Johnson. "Why yes, but I soon laid it aside. 
Sir, there is verv little of intellectual, in the course. Be- 

he was called to the Scottish bar, and practised as an advocate with dis- 
tinguished success. In 1767 he was raised to the Bench, and took the 
title of Lord Monboddo. The recesses of the Court of Session he devoted 
to the earnest study of Greek literature, and especially of Greek philo- 
sophy. During a series of years, 1779-1799, he published six quarto 
volumes entitled, " Antieut Metaphysics." His more known work, 
'' The Origin and Progress of Language," appeared at Edinburgh, the 
first volume in 1773, the last in 1792. He oied, much loved and re- 
spected, at his house in Edinburgh, 1799. 

During his Edinburgh winter Bums the poet was a frequent visitor at 
Lord Monboddo's, and writes of the beauty of his daughter in rapturous 
terms — 

" Fair Burnett strikes the adoring eye." 

In a letter to Mr. Chalmers, December, 1786, he describes her as the 
heavenly Miss Burnett : — *' There has not been anything nearly like her 
in all the combinations of beauty, grace, and goodness the great Creator 
has formed, since Milton's Eve on the first day of her existence." The 
fiur Burnett, alas! died of consumption in 1790. — Editor, 

^ There was no person in the capacity of nuUe in either of these ships. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander did not go with this expedition. The rea- 
son which they alleged for abandoning the intention will be found in the 
Annual Register for 1772, p. 108. — Croker, 

II. L 
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sides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not worth 
mj while to go to see birds fly, which I should not have 
seen fly ; and fishes swim, which I should not have seen 
swim. 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left 
the room for some time, a debate arose between the Eev. 
Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander were entitled to any share of glory from 
their expedition. When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I 
told him the b abject of their dispute. Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, it was properly for botany that they went out : I be- 
lieve they thought only of * ciilling of simples.' " 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. '' Sir," 
said he, " I should thank you. We all love Beattie. Mrs 
Thrale says, if ever she has another husband, she'll have 
Beattie. He simk upon us ^ that he was married ; else we 

' J)r, Beattie to Mr. Boswell. 

"■ Edinbarfffa, May 3, 1792. 
^' My dear Sir, — As I suppose your great work will soon be reprinted, 
I beg leave to trouble you with a remark on a passage of it, in which I 
am a little misrepresented. Be not alarmed ; the misrepresentation is 
hot imputable to yon. Not having the book at hand, I cannot specify 
the page, but I suppose you will easily find it. Dr. Johnson says, 
speaking of Mrs. Thrale's family, ' Dr. Beattie sunk upon ua that he was 
married^ or words to that purpose. I am not sure that I understand 
aiunk upon us, which is a very uncommon phrase : but it seems to me to 
imply, (and others, I find, have understood it in the same sense,) studious- 
ly concealed from us his being married. Now, Sir, this was by no means 
the case. I could have no motive to conceal a circumstance, of which I 
nerer was nor can be ashamed; and of which Dr. Johnson seemed 
to think, when he afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. Beattie, that 
I had, as was true, reason to be pnmd. So far was I from concealing 
her, that my wife had at that time almost as numerous an acquaintance 
in London as I had myself; and was, not very long after, kindly invited 
and elegantly entertained at Streatham by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. My 
request, therefore, is, that you would rectify this matter in your new 
edition. You are at liberty to make what use you please of this letter. 
My best wishes ever attend you and your family. Believe me to be, 
with the utmost regard and esteem, dear Sir, &c, 

«*J. Bkattie." 

I have, from my respect for my friend Dr. Beattie, and regard to his 
extreme sensibility, inserted the foregoing letter, though I cannot but 
wonder at his considering as any imputation a phrase commonly used 
among the best friends. [This letter and the note appear first in the 
third edition, vol. iL p. U5. — Editor,] 
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shoiild have shown his ladj more civilities. She is a yerj 
fine woman. But how can you show civilities to a nonen- 
tity ? I did not think he had been married. Nay, I did 
not think about it one way or other ; but he did not tell us 
of his lady till late." 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of the 
Hebrides. I told him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. 
" Pray do, Sir. We will go and pass a winter amid the 
blasts there. We shall have fine fish, and we will take 
some dried tongues with us, and some books. We will 
have a strong-built vessel, and some Orkney men to navi- 
gate her. We must build a tolerable house : but we may 
Lry with us a wooden house ready made, and requiring 
nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by buying 
St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into worse 
hands. We must give them a clergyman, and he shall 
be one of Beattie's choosing. He shall be educated at 
Marischal College. Til be your Lord Chancellor, or what 
you please." Boswell. " Are you serious, Sir, in advising 
me to buy St. Elda ? for if you should advise me to go to 
Japan, I believe I should de it." Johnson. "Why yes. 
Sir, I am serious." Boswell. " Why then, Til see what 
can be done." 

I gave him an account of the two parties in the church 
of Scotland, those for supporting the rights of patrons, 
independent of the people, and those against it. Johnson. 
"It should be settled one way or other. I cannot wish 
well to a popular election of the clergy, when I consider 
that it occasions such animosities, such unworthy courting 
of the people, such slanders between the contending parties, 
and other disadvantages. It is enough to allow the people 
to remonstrate against the nomination of a minister for 
solid reasons." (I suppose he meant heresy or immorality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return 
to him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

There was a cause for this " extreme sensibility," which Boswell pro- 
bably did Dot know or had forgotten. Dr. Beattie was conscious that 
there was something that might give a colour to such an imputation. It 
became known, shortly after the date of this letter, that the mind of poor 
Mrs. Beattie ha^ become deranged, and she passed the last years of her 
life in confinement.^ (>oA:er. 
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We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story 
of second sight, which happened in Wales, where she was 
bom. He listened to it ybtj attentively, and said he 
should be glad to have some instances of that faculty well 
authenticated. His elevated wish for more and more 
evidence for spirit, in opposition to the groveUing belief 
of materialism, led him to a love of such mysterious dis- 
quisitions. He again justly observed, that we could have 
no certainty of the truth of supernatural appearances, un- 
less something was told us which we could not know by 
ordinary means, or something done which could not be 
done but by supernatural power ; that Pharaoh in reason 
and justice required such evidence from Moses; nay, that 
our Saviour said, ''If I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did, they had not had sin." 
He had said in the morning, that '' Macaulay's History of 
St. Kilda" was very well written, except some foppery 
about liberty and slavery. I mentioned to him that Ma- 
caiday told me, he was advised to leave out of his book 
the wonderful story ^ that upon the approach of a stranger 
all the inhabitants catch cold : but that it had been so well 
authenticated, he determined to retain it. Johnson. '* Sir, 
to leave things out of a book, merely because i)eople tell 
you they will not be believed, is meanness. Macaulay 
acted with more magnanimity." 

We talked of the Eoman Catholic religion, and how little 
difference there was in essential matters between ours and 
it. Johnson. " True, Sir ; all denominations of Christians 
have really little difference in point of doctrine, though 
they may differ widely in external forms. There is a pro- 
digious difference between the external form of one of your 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland, and the church in 
Italy ; yet the doctrine taught is essentially the same." 

I mentioned the petition to parliament for removing the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles.* Johnson. "It 
was soon thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys 
at the University subscribe to what they do not under- 



* See p. 64 ante, 

^ The petition drawn up by Archdeacon Blackburne and presented 
Feb. 6, 1772. It was rejected by 217 rotes to 7U^EdUor, 



i 
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stand; but they ought to consider, that our Universities 
were founded to brii^ up members for the Church of 
England, and we must not supply our enemies with arms 
from our arsenal. No, Sir, the meaning of subscribing is, 
not that they fully understand all the articles, but that 
they will adhere to the Church of England. Now, take it 
in this way, and suppose that they should only subscribe 
their adherence to the Church of England, there would be 
still the same difficulty ; for still the young men would be 
subscribing to what they do not understand. For if you 
should ask them, what do you mean by the Church of 
England ? Do you know in what it differs from the Pres- 
byterian church? from the Eomish church? from the 
Q-reek church? from the Coptic church? they could not 
tell you. So, Sir, it comes to the same thing." Boswell. 
** But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible ? " 
Johnson. " Why no. Sir ; for all sects will subscribe the 
Bible ; nay, the Mahometans will subscribe the Bible ; for 
the Mahometans acknowledge Jesus Christ, as well as 
Moses, but maintain that God sent Mahomet as a still 
greater prophet than either." 

I mentioned the motion which had been made in the 
House of Commons, to abolish the fast of the 30th of 
January.* Johnson. " Why, Sir, I could have wished that 
it had been a temporary act, perhaps, to have expired with 
the century. I am against abolishing it; because that 
would be declaring it wrong to establish it ; but I should 
have no objection to make an act, continuing it for another 
century, and then letting it expire." 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; " because," 
said he, " I would not have the people think that the 
validity of marriage depends on the wiU of man, or that 

* Dr. Nowell had preached, as usual, before the House on the 30th of 
January, and had been thanked for his sermon. Some days afterwards, 
Mr. Thomas Townshend complained of certain unconstitutional passages 
in the sermon : and on the 21st of February, after a debate, the thanks 
were ordered to be expunged from the Journals; and on the 2nd of 
March, Mr. Frederic Montagu mored for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal the observance of that day altogether. This motion was rejected 
by 125 to 97. — Croker, 

By a Royal Warrant, dated Jan. 17, 1859, the services for Jan. 30th» 
May 29th, and Nov. 5th, were removed from the Liturgy.-*£!i<^or. 
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tlie right of a king depends on the will of man. I should 
not have been against making the marriage of any of the 
royal family without the approbation of king and par- 
liament, highly criminal." ^ 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and the 
respect due to them, Johnson. " Sir, you have a right to 
that kind of respect, and are arguing for yourself. I am 
for supporting the principle, and am disinterested in doing 
it, as 1 have no such right." Boswell. " Why, Sir, it is 
one more incitement to a man to do well." Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir, and it is a matter of opinion, very necessary to 
keep society together. What is it but opmion, by which 
we have a respect for authority, that prevents us, who are 
ihe rabble, from rising up and pidling down you who are 
gentlemen from your places, and saying, *We will be 
gentlemen in our turn ? ' Now, Sir, that respect for au- 
thority is much more easily granted to a man whose father 
has had it, than to an upstart, and so society is more easily 
supported." Boswell. "Perhaps, Sir, it might be done 
by the respect belonging to office, as among the Eomans, 
where the dress, the toga, inspired reverence." Johnson. 
"Why, we know very little about the Eomans. But, 
surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has always 
had respect, than to respect a man who we know was last 
year no better than ourselves, and will be no better next 
year. In republics there is no. respect for authority, but a 
fear of power." Boswell. " At present. Sir, I think riches 
seem to gain most respect." Johnson. " No, Sir, riches 
do not gain hearty respect; they only procure external 
attention. A very rich man, from low beginnings, may 
buy his election in a borough ; but, cceteris jpa/iribvs, a man 
of family will be preferred. People will prefer a man for 

* It is not rery easy to understand Dr. Johnson's objection as above 
stated. Does not the validity of all marriages " depend on the will of 
man ? ** that is, a^ there not in all civilized nations certain legal farms 
and eonditian^y requisite to constitute a marriage ? And if it be com- 
petent to the legislature to make an act highly criminal^ does not that 
imply a competency to forbid it altogether ? I do not understand what 
" the right of a kina " has to do with this marriage act, which went 
rather to increase tnan to diminish *' the right of the king ^ over his 
family. Unless indeed, as Mr. Lockhart suggests, Johnson might have 
been thinking of the divine right of kings. — Oroker, 
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whose father their fathers have voted, though they should 
get no more money, or even less. That shows that the 
respect for family is not merely fanciful, but has an actual 
operation. If gentlemen of family would allow the rich 
upstarts to spend their money profusely, which they are 
ready enough to do, and not vie with them in expense, the 
upstarts would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen would 
remain ; but if the gentlemen will vie in expense with the 
restarts, which is very foolish, they must be ruined." 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimicry of a 
friend ^ of mine in Scotland ; observing, at the same time, 
that some people thought it a very mean thing. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, it is making a very mean use of man's powers. 
But to be a good mimic, requires great powers; great 
acuteness of observation, great retention of what is ob- 
served, and great pliancy of organs, to represent what is 
observed. I remember a lady of quality in this town. 

Lady , who was a wonderful mimic, and used to 

make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she is now 
gone mad." Boswell. ** It is amazing how a mimic can 
not only give you the gestures and voice of a person whom 
he represents, but even what a person would say on any 
particular subject." Johnson. "Why, Sir, you are to 
consider, that the manner, and some particular phrases of 
a person do much to impress you with an idea of him, and 
you are not sure that he^vould say what the mimic says in 
his character." Boswell. "I don't think Foote a good 
mimic^ Sir." Johnson. " No, Sir ; his imitations are not 
like. He gives you something different from himself, but 
not the character which he means to assume. He goes out 
of himself, without going into other people. He cannot 
take off any person unless he is strongly marked, such as 
George Faullmer.^ He is like a painter who can draw the 
portrait of a man who has a wen upon his face, and who 

^ This friend, as Sir James Mackintosh informed me, was Mr. Callen, 
advocate, son of the celebrated phy<iician, afterwards a judge, by the 
name of Lord CuUen. — Croker, 

^ He settled in Dublin as a printer and publisher, and acquired a for- 
tune by his Dublin Journal. He died there, August 28, 1775. Cum- 
berland, in his Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 231-234, gives an amusing account 
of him, too long to be reproduced here. See Johnsoniana. — ^Uar, 
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therefore is easily known. If a man hops upon one leg, 
Foote can hop upon one leg. But he has not that nice 
discrimination which jour fnend seems to possess. Foote 
is, however, very entertaining with a kind of conversation 
between wit and buffoonery." 

On Monday, March 23, 1 found him busy, preparing a 
fourth edition of his folio " Dictionary." Mr. Peyton, one 
of his original amanuenses, was writing for him. I put 
him in mind of a meaning of the word side, which he haxl 
omitted, viz. relationship ; as father's side, mother's side. 
He inserted it. I asked him, if humiliating was a good 
word. He said, he had seen it frequently used, but he did 
not know it to be legitimate English. He would not admit 
civilization, but only civility. With great deference to him 
I thought civilization, from to civilize, better, in the sense 
opposed to barbarity, than civility ; as it is better to have 
a distinct word for each sense, than one word with two 
senses, which civility is, in his way of using it.^ 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chemical 
operation. I was entertained by observing how he con- 
trived to send Mr. Peyton on an errand, without seeming 
to degrade him : — " Mr. Peyton, Mr. Peyton, will you be 
so good as to take a walk to Temple-Bar ? You will there 
see a chemist's shop, at which you will be pleased to buy 

^ Civilization has been introduced into Todd's edition of the Diction- 
ary : but ho gives no older authorities Aan Robertson and Warton. — 
Locfchart. 

^ Of the death of this poor labourer in literature, of whom Mrs. Piozzi 
says that he had considerable talents, and knew many modem languages, 
Johnson gave himself the following pathetic account, in a letter to her : — 

« Ist April, 1776. 

" Poor Peyton expired this morning. He probably — during many 
years, for which he sat starring by the bed of a wife, not only useless 
but idmost motionless, condemned by poverty to personal attendance, 
and by the necessity of such attendance chained aown to poverty — he 
probably thought often how lightly he should tread the path t>f life 
without his burthen. Of this thought the admission was unavoidable, 
and the indulgence might be forgiven to frailty and distress. His wile 
died at last, and before she was buried, he was seized by a fever, and is 
now going to the grave. 

*' Such miscarriages, when they happen to those on whom many eyes 
are fixed, fill histories and tragedies ; and tears have been shed for the 
sufferings, and wonder exciteid by the fortitude, of those who neither 
did nor suffered more than Peyton." Letters, vol. i., p. 312. — Croker, 
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for me an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, bnt 
oil of vitriol. It will cost three lialfpence." Peyton 
immediately went, and returned with it, and told hun it 
cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him of the Schoolmaster's cause, and 
proposed to read to him the printed papers concerning it. 
" No, Sir," said he, " I can read quicker than I can hear." 
So he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to 
some young gentlemen in the city. He told me, that there 
was a very good " History of Sweden" by DaUne.' Having 
at the time an intention of writing the history of that 
country, I asked Dr. Johnson whether one might write a 
history of Sweden without going thither. " Yes, Sir," said 
he, " one for common use." 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed, that Leib- 
nitz had made some progress in a work tracing all Ian. 
guages up to the Hebrew. "Why, Sir," said he, "you 
would not imagine that the French jour, day, is derived 
from the Latin dies, and yet nothing is more certain ; and 
the intermediate steps are very clear. From dies, comes 
divmtis. Diu is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccurate pronun- 
ciation, easily confounded with giu ; then the Italians form 
a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, and thence 
giumo, or as they make it, giomo : which is readily con- 
tracted into giou/r, or jotir" He observed, that the Bohe- 
mian language was true Sclavonic. The Swede said, it had 
some similarity with the German. Johnson. " Why Sir, 
to be sure, such parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany 
mU borrow German words , and such parts as confine with 
Tartary will borrow Tartar words." 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the 
Scotch Highlanders and the Irish \mderstood each other.* 

^ Daline, Olof, bom 1708, died 1763. His best-known work is his 
History of the Kingdom of Sweden. Stockholm. 4 vols. 4to. 1742- 
1762 ; never finished. Didot's Nouvelle Biographie O^n^rale. — Editor. 

* In Mr. Anderson's Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, we find 
the following observations : — 

'^ The Irish and Gaelic languages are the same, and formerly what 
was spoken in the Highlands of Scotland was generally called Irish, 
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I told him that my cousin, Colonel Graham, of the Eojal 
Highlanders, whom I met at Drogheda, told me they did. 
Johnson. '' Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, why 
translate the New Testament into Erse, as was lately done 
at Edinburgh, when there is an Irish translation ? " Bos- 
well. " Although the Erse and Irish are both dialects of 
the same language, there may be a good deal of diversity 
between them, as between the different dialects in Italy." 
The Swede went away, and Mr, Johnson continued his 
reading of the papers. I said, "I am afraid. Sir, it is 
troublesome." " Why, Sir," said he, " I do not take much 
delight in it ; but 1*11 go through it." 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he 
and I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of 
my cause. " Sir," said he, " the government of a school- 
master is somewhat of the nature of military government ; 
that is to say, it must be arbitrary, — it must be exercised 
by the will of one man, according to particular circum- 
stances. You must show some learning upon this occasion. 
You must show that a schoolmaster has a prescriptive 
right to beat ; and that an action of assault and battery 
cannot be admitted against him unless there is some great 
excess, some barbarity. This man has maimed none of his 
boys. They are all left with the full exercise of their 
corporeal faculties. In our schools in England, many boys 

Those who have attended to the subject mnst hare obsenred, that the 
word lri$h was gradually changed into Ersey denoting the language that 
is now generally called Gaelic/* Mr. Anderson states that, when he 
was in Gal way, in Ireland, in 1814, he found a vessel there from Lewis, 
one of the Hebrides, the master of which remarked to him that the 
people here spoke curious Gaelic, but he understood them easily, and 
commerce is actually carried on between the Highlanders and the Irish, 
through the medium of their common language. — ^p. 133. 

My friend, Colonel Meyrick Shawe, told me from his own experience, 
that ^* were it not for the difference of pronunciation, the Irish and the 
Highlanders would be perfectly intelligible to each other; and even 
wiui that disadvantage, they become so in a short time. The Scotch, as 
is natural from then: position, have many Pictish and other foreign words. 
The Irish have no Pictish words, but many Latin." 

Sir Waher Scott also informed me, that ** there is no doubt the lan- 
guages are the same, and the difference in pronunciation and construc- 
tion not very considerable. The Erse or Earish is the Irish ; and the 
race called Scots came originally from Ulster." — Croker, 
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liaye been maimed ; jet I never heard an action against a 
schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorf , I think, main- 
tains the right of a schoohnaster to beat his scholars." ^ 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir 
Alexander Macdonald,* with whom he had expressed a wish 
to be acquainted. He received him very courteously. 

^ Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England 
are chosen from views much inferior to the office, being 
chosen from temporary political views. Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, in such a government as ours, no man is appointed to 
an office because he is ihe fittest for it, nor hardly in any 
other government ; because there are so many connections 
and dependencies to be studied. A despotic prince may 
choose a man to an office merely because he is the fittest 
for it. The king of Prussia may do it." Sib A. " I think. 
Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at least as have written 
upon law, have known only law, and nothing else." 
John8o;n. " Why no. Sir ; Judge Hale was a great lawyer, 
and wrote upon law ; and yet he knew a great many other 
things, and has written upon other things. Selden too." 
Snt A. " Very true. Sir ; and Lord Bacon. But was not 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer?" Johnson. "Why, I am 
afraid he was ; but he would have taken it very ill if you 
had told him so. He would have prosecuted you for 
scandal." Boswell. "Lord Mansfield is not a mere 
lawyer." Johnson. "No, Sir. I never was in Lord 
Mansfield's company ; but Lord Mansfield was distinguished 
at the University. Lord Mansfield, when he first came to 
town, ' drank champagne with the wits,' as Prior says. He 
was the friend of Pope." Sib A. " Barristers, I believe, 
are not so abusive now as they were formerly. I fancy 
they had less law long ago, and so were obliged to take to 

^ Puffendorf states that " tutors and schoolmasters have a right to the 
moderate use of gentle discipline oyer their pupils." — iriiL 3-10 ; adding, 
rather sup^rfloonsly, Orotins^s caveat, that *' it shall not extend to a 
power of decUhJ* In onr common law courts there hare been several 
instances of action even for over-severi^ : there can be no doubt of the 
right of action in a case of maiming. — Vroker. 

^ Sir Alexander succeeded his brother, Sir James Macdonald, as 
eighth Baronet, and was created an Irish Baron, bj the title of Lord 
Macdonald, in 1776. The late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, was their youngest brother. — Croktr. 
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abuse, to fill up the time. Now they have such a number 
of precedents, they have no occasion for abuse." Johnson. 
**Nay, Sir, they had more law long ago than they have 
now. As to precedents, to be sure they will increase in 
course of time ; but the more precedents there are, the less 
occasion is there for law ; that is to say, the less occasion 
is there for investigating principles." Sir A. "I have 
been correcting several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. 
I doubt. Sir, if any Scotchman ever attains to a perfect 
English pronunciation." Johnson. "Why, Sir, few of 
them do, because they do not persevere after acquiring a 
certain degree of it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt that 
they may attain to a perfect English pronunciation, if they 
will. We find how near they come to it ; and certainly, a 
man who conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish accent, 
may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, when a man has got 
the better of nine-tenths, he grows weary, he relaxes his 
diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not 
to be disagreeable, and he no longer desires his friends to 
fcell him when he is wrong ; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, when people watch me narrowly, and I do not watch 
myself, they will find me out to be of a particular couniy. 
In the same manner. Dunning ^ may be f oimd out to be a 
Devonshire man. So most Scotchmen may be found out. 
But, Sir, little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never 
catched Mallet in a Scotch accent; and yet Mallet, I 
suppose, was past five-and-twenty before he came to 
London." 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, 
having myself taken some pains to improve my pronuncia- 
tion, by the aid of the late Mr. Love,* of Drury Lane 

^ John Danning was bom at Ashburton, October 18, 1731. He 
became one of the most snooessfol lawyers and actiye politicians of his 
time. On the change of ministry in 1782 he was made Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, through the influence of Lord Shelbume, and 
raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Ashburton. He died on a 
Tisit to Exmouth, Aug^ist 13, 1783. Chalmers' Biogr. Dictionary. ^> 
Editor, 

^ Love was an assumed name. He was the son of Mr. Dance, the 
architect He resided many years at Edinburgh, as manager of the 
theatre; he removed, in 1762, to Drury Lane, and died in 1771. He 
wrote some theatrical pieces of no reputation. — Croktr, 
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theatre, when he was a player at Edinburgh, and also of 
old Mr. Sheridan. Johnson said to me, ''Sir, your pro- 
nunciation is not offensive." With this concession I was 
pretty well satisfied; and let me give my countrymen of 
North Britain an advice not to aim at absolute perfection 
in this respect ; not to speak High English, as we are apt 
to call what is far removed from the Scotch, but which is 
by no means good English, and makes " the fools who use 
it" truly ridiculous. Good English is plain, easy, and 
smooth in the mouth of an unaffected English gentleman. 
A studied and factitious pronunciation, which requires 
perpetual attention, and imposes perpetual constraint, is 
exceedingly disgusting. A small intermixture of provincial 
peculiarities may, perhaps, have an agreeable effect, as the 
notes of different birds concur in the harmony of the grove, 
and please more than if they were aU exactly alike. I 
could name some gentlemen of Ireland,^ to whom a slight 
proportion of the accent and recitative of that country is 
an advantage. The same observation will apply to the 
gentlemen of Scotland. I do not mean that we should 
speak as broad as a certain prosperous member of parlia- 
ment from that country ; ^ though it has been weU observed^ 
that " it has been of no small use to him, as it rouses the 
attention of the house by its uncommonness ; and is equal 
to tropes and figures in a good English speaker." I would 
give as an instance of what I mean to recommend to my 
countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir Gilbert 
EUiot ; ^ and may I presume to add that of the present Earl 

^ Mr. Boswell probably incladed, in this observation, Mr. Burke, who, 
to the last, retained more of the Irish accent than was agreeable to 
English ears. — Croker, 

^ Henry Dondas, son of Dundas of Amiston, was bom about 1741, 
and became successiyely Lord AdTOcate, Secretary of State, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Viscount Melrille. His accent and many of his 
phrases were to the last peculiarly national. — Croker. 

* llie third Baronet, father of the first Lord Minto ; a gentleman of 
distinction in the political, and not unknown in the poetical, world : he 
died in 1777. Is it not, however, rather Hibernian to recommend as a 
model of pronunciation one who is already dead — ignotum per ignotius? 
— Croker, 

Sir Gilbert Elliot wrote the beautiful pastoral ballad quoted in the 
notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, " My sheep I neglected," &c. — 
Lockhart. 
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of Marchmont,^ who told me with great good humotir, that 
the master of a shop in London, where he was not known, 
said to him, " I suppose. Sir, you are an American." " Why 
so, Sir ? " said his Lordship. " Because, Sir," replied the 
shopkeeper, "you speak neither English nor Scotch, but 
something different from both, which I conclude is the 
language of America." 

BoswELL. " It may be of use, Sir, to have a Dictionary 
to ascertain the pronunciation." Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
my Dictionary shows you the accent of words, if you can 
but remember them." Boswell. "But, Sir, we want 
marks to ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels. 
Sheridan, I believe, has finished such a work." Johnson. 
'* Why, Sir, consider how much easier it is to learn a lan- 
guage by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan's Dictionary 
may do very well ; but you cannot always carry it about 
with you : and, when you want the word, you have not the 
Dictionary. It is like a man who has a sword that will 
not draw. It is an admirable sword, to be sure : but while 
jour enemy is cutting your throat, you are unable to use it. 
Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation 
of English ? He has, in the first place, the disadvantage of 
being an Irishman ; and if he says he. will fix it after the 
•example of the best company, why, they differ among 
themselves. I remember an instance : when I published 
the plan for my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me that 
the word great should be pronounced so as to rhyme to 
state; and Sir William Yonge* sent me word that it 
should be pronounced so as to rhyme to seat, and that none 
but an Irishman would pronoimce it grait. Now, here 
were two men of the highest rank, the one the best speaker 
in the House of Lords, the other the best speaker in the 
House of Commons, differing entirely." 

1 again visited him at night, finding him in a very 
good humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our 

' Hagh, fourth Earl of Marchmont, the friend and executor of Pope ; 
bom in 1708, died in 1794. — Croker. 

2 Sir William Yonge, Secretary of War in Sir Robert Walpole's ad- 
ministration, and therefore very odious to Pope, who makes frequent de- 
preciating allusions to him. lie died in 1755. The pronunciation is 
mow settled beyond question in Lord Chesterfield's way. — Croker. 
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situation in a future state, liaving much curiosity to know 
his notions on that point. Johnson. "Why, Sir, the 
happiness of an unembodied spirit will consist in a con- 
sciousness of the favour of G-od, in the contemplation of 
truth, and in the possession of felicitating ideas." Boswell. 
" But, Sir, is there any harm in our forming to ourselves 
conjectures as to the particulars of our happiness, though 
the Scripture has said but very little on the subject ? * We 
know not what we shall be.' " Johnson. " Sir, there is no 
harm. What philosophy si^gests to us on this topic is 
probable: what Scripture tells us is certain. Dr. Henry 
More has carried it as far as philosophy can. Tou may 
buy both his theological and philosophical works, in two 
volumes folio, for about eight shillings." Boswell. " One 
of the most pleasing thoughts is, that we shall see our 
friends again." Johnson. " Yes, Sir : but you must con- 
sider, that when we are become purely rational, many of 
our friendships will be cut off. Many friendships are 
formed by a community of sensual pleasures: all these 
will be cut ofE, We form many friendships with bad men, 
because they have agreeable qualities, and they can be 
useful to us ; but, after death, they can no longer be of 
use to us. We form many friendships by mistake, imasdn- 
ing people to be different from /ha/ they really ^e. 
After death, we shall see every one in a true light. Then, 
Sir, they talk of our meeting our relations ; but then all 
relationship is dissolved ; and we shall have no regard for 
one person more than another, but for their real value. 
However, we shall either have the satisfaction of meeting 
our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them." Bos- 
well, "Yet, Sir, we see in Scripture, that Dives still 
retained an anxious concern about his brethren." Johnson. 
"Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be 
metaphorical, or hold, with many divines and all the Pur- 
gatorians, that departed souls do not all at once arrive at 
the utmost perfection of which they are capable." Boswell. 
" I think. Sir, that is a very rational supposition." John- 
son. " Why yes. Sir ; but we do not know it is a true one. 
There is no harm in believing it : but you must not compel 
others to make it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed." 
Boswell. " Do you think. Sir, it is wrong in a man who 
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holds the doctrine of Purgatory, to pray for the souls of 
his deceased friends." Johnson. "Why no, Sir." Boswbll. 
"I have been told, that in the liturgy of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, there was a form of prayer for the 
dead." ^ Johnson. " Sir, it is not in the liturgy which 
Laud framed for the episcopal church of Scotland : if there 
is a liturgy older than that, I should be glad to see it." 
BoswELL. " As to our employment in a future state, the 
sacred writings say little. The Revelation, however, of 
St. John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions 
music." Johnson. " Why, Sir, ideas must be given you 
by means of something which you know : and as to music, 
there are some philosophers and divines who have main- 
tained, that we shall not be spiritualised to such a degree, 
but that something of matter, very much refined, wiU 
remain. In that case, music may make a part of our 
future felicity." 

BoswELL. " I do not know whether there are any well- 
attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. You know 
there is a famous story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, 
prefixed to * Drelincourt on Death.' " Johnson. " I believe. 
Sir, that is given up.* I believe the woman declared upon 
her death-bed that it was a lie." Boswell. " This objec- 
tion is made against the truth of ghosts appearing : that if 
they are in a state of happiness, it would be a punishment 
to them to return to this world ; and if they are in a state 
of misery, it would be giving them a respite." Johnson. 
"Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery of unembodied 
spirits does not depend upon place, but is intellectual, we 
cannot say that they are less happy or less miserable by 
appealing upon earth." 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams* 
room, and drank tea. I mentioned that we were to have 
the Eemains of Mr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by 
Mr, Mason. Johnson. " I think we have had enough of 

^ In the Scottish Liturgies of the reign of James VI. there were no 
prayers for the dead ; and Johnson was right in maintaining that the 
practice is not authorized by the Laudian Oturgy (1637). — Editor, 

^ This fiction is known to have been inyented by Daniel Defoe, and 
was added to the second edition of the English translation of Drelincourt's 
work (which was originally written in French), to make it sell. The 
first edition had it not. — Malone, 
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Gray. I see ^bey haTo pabHshed a sf^oidid editkoi of 
Akeoside's workB. One iMid ode may be snffaned ; but a 
number of them together makes one dck." Boswsix« 
** Akenside's distingiiished poem is his 'Pkasmes of Imagi- 
natiim ; ' bat fc^* mj part» I never oonM admire it so much 
as .most people do." Johvsov. " Sir, I could not read it 
through." Boswxix. ** I haye read it through ; but I did 
not find anj great power in it." 

I menticmed Ehral, the heretic, whose trial ^ Sir John 
Pringle had given me to read. JoHVSoir. ** Sir, Mr. Elwal 
was, I think, an ircHmionger at Wolverhampton ; and he 
had a mihd to make himself famous, by berog the founder 
of a new sect, which he wished mucli shovdd be called 
JEhoaUioms. He held, that every thing in the Old Testa- 
ment that was not typical, was to be of perpetual obser- 
vance ; and so he wore a riband in the plaits of his coat, 
and he also wore a beard. I remember I had the honour of 
dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was one Barter, 
a miller, who wrote against him ; and you had the contro- 
versy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make 
himself distinguished, he wrote a letter to King George 
the Second, chaUei^ing him to dispute with him, in whidi 
he said, * Gfeorge, if you be afraid to come by yourself, to 
dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a tiiousand of 
your &2acA^guards with you; and if you should still be 
afraid, you may bring a thousand of your red guards.' The 
letter had something of the impudence of Junius to our 
present £jng. But the men of Wolverhampton were not 
so inflammable as the common co\mcil of London ; so Mr. 
Elwal failed in his scheme of making himself a man of 
great consequence." 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General Paoli's. 
A question was started, whether the state of marriage was 
natural to man. Johnson, ** Sir, it is so far from being 
natural for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, 
that we find all the motives which they have for remaining 
in that connection, and the restraints which civilized society 

^ The Triamph of Truth ; betng an Account of the Trial of E. Elwal 
for Heresy and Blasphemy. 8vo. Lond. This is rather the rambling 
declamation of an enthusiast, than the account of a trial. — Croker^ 

II. M 
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imposes to preyent separatdon, are hardly sufficient to keep 
them together." The General said, that in a state of 
nature a man and woman uniting together would form a 
strong and constant affection, by tiie mutual pleasure each 
would receiye; and that the same causes of dissension 
would not arise between them, as occur between husband 
and wife in a ciyilized state. Johnson. " Sir, they would 
haye dissensions enough, though of another kind. One 
would choose to go a hunting in this wood, the other in 
that ; one would choose to go a fishing in this lake, the 
other in that ; or, perhaps, one would choose to go a hunt- 
ing, when the other would choose to go a fishing ; and so 
they would part. Besides, Sir, a sayage man and a sayage 
woman meet by chance : and when the man sees another 
woman that pleases him better, he will leaye the first." 

We then fell into a disquisition, whether there is any 
beauty independent of utility. The General maintained 
there was not. Dr. Johnson maintained that there was ; 
and he instanced a coffee cup which he held in his hand, 
the painting of which was of no real xxae, as the cup would 
hold the coffee equally well if plain ; yet the painting was 
beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conyersa- 
tion. The General said, that all barbarous nations swore 
from a certain yiolence of temper, tiiat could not be con- 
fined to earth, but was always reaching at the x>owers 
aboye. He said, too, that there was greater yariety of 
swearing, in proportion as there was a greater yariety of 
religious ceremonies. 

"Dr, Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Con- 
duit Street and drank tea, preyious to our going to the 
Pantheon, which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, ** Goldsmith's life of Pamell is poor ; not that 
it is poorly written, but that he had poor materials ; for 
nobody can write the life of a man, but those who haye eat 
and drunk and liyed in social intercourse with him." 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too 
much, I would request him to tell me all the little circum- 
stances of his life; what schools he attended, when he 
came to Oxford, when he came to London, &c, &c. He did 
not disapproye of my curiosity as to tiiese particulars; 
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but said, "They'll come out by degrees, as we talk 
together." 

He censured BufEhead's Life of Pope ; * and said, " he 
knew nothing of Pope, and nothing of poetry." He praised 
Dr. Joseph Warton's Essay on Pope ; but said, " he sup- 
posed we should have no more of it, as the author had not 
been able to persuade the world to think of Pope as he 
did." BoswELL. "Why, Sir, should that prevent him 
from continuing his work? He is an ingenious counsel, 
who has made the most of his cause : he is not obliged to 
gain it." Johnson. " But, Sir, there is a difference, when 
the cause is of a man's own making." 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnson. " If 
I were a man of great estate, I would drive all the rascals 
whom I did not like out of the co\mty, at an election." 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be em- 
ployed in hospitality. Johnson. "You are to consider 
that ancient hospitality, of which we hear so much, was in 
an uncommercial country, when men, being idle, were glad 
to be entertained at rich men's tables. But in a commer- 
cial country, a busy coimtry, time becomes precious, and 
therefore hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt 
there is still room for a certain degree of it ; and a man 
has a satisfaction in seeing his friends eating and drinking 
Around him. But promiscuous hospitality is not the way 
to gain real influence. You must help some people at 
table before others ; you must ask some people how they 
like their wine oftener than others. You therefore offend 
more people than you please. You are like the French 
statesman,^ who said, when he granted a favour, ^ Taifaib 
dix mecontents et im ingraV Besides, Sir, being entertained 
ever so well at a man's table, impresses no lasting regard 
or esteem. No, Sir, the way to make sure of power and 
influence is, by lending money confidentially to your neigh- 
bours at a small interest, or perhaps at no interest at all, 
and having their jonds in your possession." Boswell. 
" May not a man. Sir, employ his riches to advantage, in 

^ Owen Ruffhead was bom in 1723, and died in 1769 ; in which year 
his Life of Pope was published. The materials were supplied by Dr. 
Warburton, who corrected the proof sheets. — Wright. 

^ This ^* French statesman " was Louis the Fourteenth.— Xoc^Aor^. 
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educating yomig men of merit ? " Johnson. " Yes, Sir, 
if they fall in your way ; but if it be understood that 
you patronise young men of merit» you will be harassed 
with solicitations. You will haye numbers forced upon 
you, who have no merit; some will force them upon 
you from mistaken partiality ; and some from downright 
' interested motives, without scruple ; and you will be dis- 
graced." 

"WerQ I a rich man, I would propagate all kiiids of 
trees that will grow in the open air. A greenhouse is 
childish. I would introduce foreign animals into the 
coimtry ; for instance, the rein-deer." ^ 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. John- 
son. "Bayes, in 'The Eehearsal,' is a mighty silly 
character. If it was intended to be like a particular man, 
it could only be diverting while that man was remembered. 
But I question whether it was meant for Dryden, as has 
been reported ; for we know some of the passages said to 
be ridiculed were written since the Eehearsal : at least a 
passage mentioned in the Preface is of a later date." ^ I 
maintained that it had merit as a general satire on the 
self-importance of dramatic authors. But even in this 
light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Ftotheon. The first view of it 
did not strike us so much as Banelagh,' of which he said« 

^ This project has since been realised. Sir Henry Liddel, who made 
a spirited tear into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his estate in 
Northumberland, where thej bred ; but the race has unfortunately pe- 
rished. 

^ Dr. Johnson seems to haye meant the address to the reader, with a 
key, which has been prefixed to the later editions ; he did not know, it 
appears, that several additions were made to The Behearsal, after the 
first edition. The ridicule on the passages here alluded to is found 
among those additioru, — Malone, 

Bayes was perhaps originally sketched for Sir William Davenant, as 
the brown paper patch on his nose indicates, but there is no doubt that 
the finished picture was meant for Dryden — he himself complains bitterly 
that it was so ; and Johnson, better informed when he came to write 
Dryden's life, exmressly says, that '< he was characterised under the 
name of Bayes in The Behearral." — Oroker, 

* Baneloffh, so called because its site was that of a villa of ^scount 
Banelaghy near Chelsea, was a place of entertainment, of which the 
principal room was a Botunda of great dimensions, with an orchestra in. 
the centre, and tiers of boxes all round. The chief amusement was 
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^*the coup cPosU was the finest thing he had ever seen." 
The truth is, Eanelagh is of a more beautiful form ; more 
of it, or rather indeed the whole rottmcUiy appears at once, 
and it is better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, 
we saw the Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was 
a dull uniformity ; whereas we had seen Eanelagh when 
the view was enlivened with a gay profusion of colours. 
Mrs. Bosville,^ of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, and 
entered into conversation with us. Johnson said to me 
afterwards, " Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady." 

I said there was not half a guinea's worth of pleasure in 
seeing this place. Johnson. ''But, Sir, there is half a 
guinea's worth of inferiority to other people in not having 
seen it." Boswell. "I doubt. Sir, whether there are 
many happy people here." Johnson. "Yes, Sir, there 
are many happy people here. There are many people here 
who are watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are 
watching them." 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson,* I presented 
him to Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehen- 
sion that the Pantheon would encourage luxury. " Sir," 
said Johnson, " I am a great friend to pubUc amusements ; 
for they keep people from vice. You now," addressing 

^fromenading, as it was called, round and ronnd the circular area below, 
and taking refreshments in the boxes, while the orchestra executed 
different pieces of music. The Pantheon, in Oxford Street, was built in 
1772, after Wyatt's designs, as a kind of tottm Eanelagh, but partook 
more of the shape of a theatre (to the purposes of which it was some- 
times applied). Both these places had a considerable vogue for a time, 
but are now almost forgotten : the last appearance (if one may use the 
expression) of Ranela^ was at the installation ball of the Knights of 
the Bath, in 1803, when I saw it, as I have described, very brilliant in 
company, but somewhat faded in its own decorations. It has since been 
razed to the ground, and no vestige of that once fairy palace remains. 
The original Pantheon was burned down in 1792, but was rebuilt on a 
more moderate scale, and used to be heard of as the scene of an 
occasional masquerade or concert ; but it has not been opened, it is 
l)elieved, for the last twenty years. — Croker, 

In 1834, the building was converted into a bazaar. — Wright, 
^ Diana Wentworth, wife of Grodfrey Bosville, Esq., of Gunthwait, 
whose daughter had married, in 1768, Sir Alexander (afterwards 
created Lord) Macdonald. — Croker, 

^ Sir Adam Ferguson of Kelkerran, Bart., member of Parliament for 
Ayrshire from 1774 to 1780. — Croker, 
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liimself to me, " would have been Tdth a wench, had you 
not been here. Oh ! I forgot you were married." 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and 
destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. " Sir, that is all 
visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than another. It is of no 
moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
Frenchman is prevented from passing his Hfe as he 
pleases ? " Sib Adam. *' But, Sir, in the British consti* 
tution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit in 
the people, so to preserve a balance against the crown. 
Johnson. " Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why 
all this childish jealousy of liie power of the crown ? The 
crown has not power enough. When I say that all govern- 
ments are alike, I consider that in no government power 
can be abused long. Mankind will not bear it. If a» 
sovereign oppresses his people to a great degree, they will 
rise and cut olE his head. There is a remedy in human 
nature against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every 
form of government. Had not the people of France 
thought themselves honoured in sharing in the brilliant 
actions of Louis XTV., they would not have endured him ; 
and we may say the same of the King of Prussia's people.*' 
Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks and Bomans. 
Johnson. " Sir, the mass of both of them were barbarians. 
The mass of every people must be barbarous where there 
is no printing, and consequently knowledge is not generally 
diffused. Knowledge is diffused among our people by the 
newspapers." Sir Adam mentioned the orators, poets, and 
artists of G-reece. Johnson. " Sir, I am talking of the 
mass of the people. We see even what the boasted 
Athenians were. The little effect which Demosthenes' 
orations had upon them shows that they were barbarians.**" 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topics ; for he suggested a 
doubt of the propriety of bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords. Johnson. " How so. Sir ? Who is more proper 
for having the dignity of a peer, than a bishop, provided a 
bishop be what he ought to be ? and if improper bishops 
be made, that is not the fault of the bishops, but of those 
who make them.*' 
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On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine service at 
St. Paul's cliTirch, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster ^ 
of his. acquaintance, a native of Scotland, he said, ** He has 
a great deal of good about him ; but he is also very de- 
fective in some respects. His inner part is good, but his 
outer part is mighty awkward. You in Scotland do not 
attain that nice critical skill in languages, which we get in 
our schools in England. I would not put a boy to him, 
whom I intended for a man of learning. But for the sons 
of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good morals, and 
then go to trade, he may do very well." 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as counsel 
at the bar of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, where a Probationer (as one licensed to preach, 
but not yet ordained, is called) was opposed in his appli- 
cation to be inducted, because it was alleged that he had 
been guilty of fornication five years before. Johnson. 
"Why, Sir, if he has repented, it is not a sufficient ob- 
jection. A man who is good enough to go to heaven, is 
good enough to be a clergyman." This was a humane and 
liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergyman is 
more sacred than that of an ordinary Christian. As he is 
to instruct with authority, he should be regarded with 
reverence, as one upon whom divine truth has had the 
effect to set him above such transgressions, as men less 
exalted by spiritual habits, and yet upon the whole not to 
be excluded from heaven, have been betrayed into by the 
predominance of passion. That clergymen may be con- 
sidered as sinners in general, as all men are, cannot be 
denied ; but this reflection will not counteract their good 
precepts so much, as the absolute knowledge of their 
having been guilty of certain specific immoral acts. I told 
him, that by the rules of the Church of Scotland, in their 
" Book of Discipline," if a scandal, as it is called, is not 
prosecuted for five years, it cannot afterwards be proceeded 
upon, " unless it be of a heinous nature, or again become 
flagrant ; " and that hence a question arose, whether for- 
nication was a sin of a heinous nature; and that I had 
maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, inasmuch 

* Mr. ElphiDgton ; see vol. i., p. 157, n, 1, — Editor, 
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as it was not one of those sins which argue yerj great 
deprayily of heart : in short, was not, in llie general ac- 
ceptation of mankind, a heinous sin. Johnson. " No, Sir, 
it is not a heinous sin. A heinous sin is that for which a 
man is punished with death or banishment." Boswell. 
'VBut, Sir, after I had argued that it was not a heinous 
sin, an old clergyman rose up, and repeating the text of 
scripture denoimcing judgment against whoremongers, 
asked, whether, considering this, there could be any doubt 
of fornication being a heinous sin." Johnson. "Why, 
Sir, observe the word whoremonger. Every sin, if persisted 
in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in 
whores, as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you 
don't call a man an ironmonger for buying and selling a 
penknife; so you don't call a man a whoremonger for 
getting one wench with child." ^ 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in 
England, and the scanty provisions of some of the ctirates. 
Johnson. " Why yes. Sir ; but it cannot be helped. You 
must consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at 
the disposal of the state, like the pay of an army. DilEerent 
men have founded different churches ; and some are better 
endowed, some worse. The state cannot interfere and make 
an equal division of what has been particularly appropriated. 
Now when a clergyman has but a small living, or even two 
small livings, he can afford very httle to the curate." 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there 
were prayers only, than when there was also a sermon, as 
the people required more an example for the one than the 
other; it being much easier for them to hear a sermon, 
than to fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dined with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald's, where was a young officer in the regimentals 
of the Scots Boyal, who taflced with a vivacity, fluency, and 
precision so uncommon, that he attracted particular at* 
tention. He proved to be the Honourable Thomas Erskine, 



* It must not be presumed that I>r. Johnson meant to g^re any coun- 
tenance to licentiousness, though in the character of an adrocate he 
made a just and subtle distinction between occasional and habitual 
transgression. 
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youngest brother to the Earl of Buclian, who has since 
risen into such brilliant reputation at the bar in West- 
minster Hall.^ 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, " He was 
a blockhead ; " and upon my expressing my astonishment 
at so strange an assertion, he said, " What I mean by his 
being a blockhead is, that he was a barren rascal." Bos- 
well. " Will you not allow. Sir, that he draws very natural 
pictures of human life ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is of 
very low Hfe. Bichardson used to say, that had he not 
known who Fielding was, he should have believed he was 
an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge of the heart in 
one letter of Eichardson's, than in all *Tom Jones.' I, 
indeed, never read * Joseph Andrews.' " Ebskine. "Surely, 
Sir, Bichardson is very tedious." Johnson. " Why, Sir, if 
you were to read Bichardson for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. 
But you must read him for the sentiaient, and consider the 
story as only giving occasion to the sentiment." I have 
already given my opinion of Fielding ; but I cannot refrain 
from repeating here my wonder at Johnson's excessive and 
unaccountable depreciation of one of the best writers that 
England has produced. " Tom Jones " has stood the test 
of public opinion with such success, as to have established 
its great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and the 
manners, and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave 
no doubt of its having an animated truth of execution 
throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title of 

^ Bom iu 1748 ; entered the nary as a midshipman in 1764, and the 
army as an ensign in the Boyals in 1768. He was called to the bar in 
1779 ; appointed a King's counsel in 1783 ; and, in 1806, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and created a baron by the title of Lord Erskine,80on 
after which time my acquaintance with him began. He died in 1823. 
Neither his conversation (even to the last remarkable for fluency and 
vivacity, though certainly not ior precision) nor his parliamentary speeches 
ever bore any proportion to the extraordinary force and brilliancy of his 
forensic eloquence. Those who only knew him in private, or in the 
House of Commons, had some difficulty in believing the effect he pro- 
duced at the bar. During the last years of his life, his conduct was 
eccentric, to a degree that justified a suspicion, and even a hope, that 
his understanding was impaired. — Croker, 
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Cariat Jwniory and written by Mr. Peterson,' was mentioned. 
Johnson said, this book was an imitation of Sterne,^ and 
not of Ooriat, whose name Paterson had chosen as a whim- 
sical one. " Tom Coriat," said he, " was a hnmonrist about 
the conrt of James the First. He had a mixture of learnings 
of wit, and of buffoonery. He first travelled through 
Europe, and published his travels.' He afterwards tra- 
velled on foot through Asia, and had made many remarks ; 
but he died at Mandoa, and his remarks were lost." 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with 
severity. Johnson. "Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggra- 
vate the matter. It is not roguery to play with a man 
who is ignorant of the game, while you are master of it, 
and so win his money ; for he thinks he can play better 
than you, as you think you can play better than he ; and 
the superior skill carries it." Ebseine. "He is a fool, 
but you are not a rogue." Johnson. "That's much 
about the truth. Sir. It must be considered, that a man 
who only does what every one of the society to which 
he belongs would do, is not a dishonest man. In the 
republic of Sparta it was agreed, that stealing was not dis- 
honourable if not discovered. I do not commend a society 
where there is an agreement that what would not otherwise 
be fair, shall be fair ; but I maintain, that an individual of 
any society, who practises what is allowed, is not a dis- 
honest man." Boswell, " So then. Sir, you do not think 
ill of a man who wins perhaps forty thousand pounds in a 
winter ? " Johnson. " Sir, I do not call a gamester a dis- 
honest man ; but I call him an unsocial man, an unprofit- 
able man. Gaming is a mode of transferring property 
without producing any intermediate good. Trade gives 

1 Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for Iiis knowledge of books. 

He was the son of a woollen-draper : he kept a bookseller's shop, 
chiefly for old books, and was afterwards an auctioneer ; but seems to 
have been unsuccessful in all his attempts a^ business, fie made cata- 
logues of seyeral celebrated libraries. He died in 1802, setat 77. — Croker, 

^ Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced some evidence to show that 
his work was written before Sterne's Sentimental Journey appeared. 

* Under the title of Crudities, hastily gobbled up in France, Savoy, 
Italy, Bhetia, Helvetia, &c. Coriat was bom in 1577, educated at 
Westminster school and Oxford, and died in 1617, at Surat, after he 
had left Mandoa, — Croker, 
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employment to numbers, and so produces intermediate 
good." 

Mr. Erskine told us that, when he was in the island of 
Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached two ser- 
mons to the regiment.^ He seemed to object to the pas- 
sage in scripture, where we are told that the angel of the 
Lord smote in one night forty thousand Assyrians." 
" Sir," said Johnson, "yrou should recollect that there was. 
a supernatural interposition ; they were destroyed by pes- 
tilence. You are not to suppose that the angel of the 
Lord went about and stabbed each of them with a dagger,, 
or knocked them on the head, man by man." 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place,, 
whether the present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, 
did right to refuse to go secretary of the embassy to Spain, 
when Sir James Gray, a man of inferior rank, went am- 
bassador. Dr. Johnson said, that perhaps in point of 
interest he did wrong ; but in point of dignity he did well. 
Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong ; and said that 
Mr Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for him. 
" Why, Sir," said Johnson, " Mr. Pitt might think it an 
advantageous thing for him to make him a vintner, and get 
him all the Portugal trade : but he would have demeaned 
himself strangely, had he accepted of such a situation. 
Sir, had he gone secretary while his inferior was ambas- 
sador, he would have been a traitor to his rank and f amily.'^ 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between 
near relations in London. "Sir," said Johnson, <'in a 
countiy so commercial as ours, where every man can do for 
himself, there is not so much occasion for that attachment. 
No man is thought the worse of here, whose brother was 
hanged. Li uncommercial countries, many of the branches 

1 Lord Erskine was fond of this anecdote. He told it to me the first 
time that I had the honour of being in his company, and often repeated 
it, boasting that he had been a sailor, a soldier, a lawyer, and a parson. 
The latter he affected to think the greatest of his efforts, and to support 
that opinion would quote the prayer for the clergy in the liturgy, from 
the expression of which he would (in no commendable spirit of jocularity) 
infer, that the enlightening /Aem was one of the ^^ greatest marvels^' which 
could be worked. — Croher, 

^ One hundred and eighty-five thousand. See Isaiah, xxxyii. 36, and 
% Kings, xix. 35. — MeUone, 
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of a family must depend on the stock ; so, in order to make 
the head of the family take care of them, they are repre- 
sented as connected with his reputation, that, self -love 
being interested, he may exert himself to promote their 
interest. You have, first, large circles, or clans; as com- 
merce increases, the connection is confined to families ; by 
degrees, that too goes off, as hayii^ become unnecessary, 
and there being few opportunities of intercourse. One 
brother is a merchant in tiie dty, and another is an officer 
in the guards : how little intercourse can these two have ! " 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir Alex- 
ander opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of seeing 
all men free and independent. Johnson. '* I agree with 
Mr. Boswell, that there must be high satis&.ction in being 
a feudal lord ; but we are to consider, that we ought not 
to wish to have a number of men unhappy for the satisfac- 
tion of one." I maintained that numbers, namely, the vas- 
sals or followers, were not unhappy ; for that there was a 
reciprocal satisfaction between the lord and them, he being 
kind in his authority over them, they being respectful and 
faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9, 1 called on him to beg he would 
go and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved 
not to dine at all this day. I know not for what reason ; 
and I was so unwilling to be deprived of his company, that 
I was content to submit to suffer a want, which was 
at first somewhat painful ; but he soon made me forget it : 
and a man is always pleased with himseK when he finds his 
intellectual inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the nature 
of prayer, was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one frienl, who was 
an honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had 
seen a ghost ; old Mr. Edward Cave, the priater at St. 
John'-s Gate. He said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, 
and seemed to be in great horror whenever it was mentioned. 
BoswELL. "Pray, Sir, what did he say was the appear- 
ance ? " Johnson. " "Why, Sir, something of a shadowy 
being." 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what th3y properly 
meant. Johnson. " Why, Sir, they properly mean those 
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who make use of the aid of eyil spirits." Boswbll, 
"There is no doubt. Sir, a general report and belief of 
their havii^ existed." Johnson. " You have not onlj the 
general report and belief, but you have many voluntary- 
solemn confessions." He did not affirm anything posi- 
tively upon a subject which it is the fashion of the times to 
laugh at as a matter of absurd credulity. He only seemed 
willing, as a candid inquirer after trutii, however strange 
and inexplicable, to show that he undeistood what might 
be urged for it.^ 

On Friday, April 10, 1 dined with him at General Ogle- 
thorpe's,* where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said,, 
they were as ancient as tiie siege of Thebes, which he 
proved by a passage in one of the tragedies of Euripides.' 

1 started the question, whether duelling was consistent 
with moral duty. The brave old general fired at this, and 
said, with a lofty air, " Undoubtedly a man has a right ta 
defend his honour." Goldsmith (turning to me). " I ask 
you first. Sir, what would you do if you were afEronted ? " 
I answered, I shoidd think it necessary to fight. " Why 
then," replied Goldsmith, "that solves the question."" 
Johnson. "No, Sir, it does not solve the question. li 
does not follow, that what a man would do is therefore 
right." I said, I wished to have it settled, whether duel- 

' See this curious question treated by him with most acute ability,. 
JoumtU of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd ed., p. 33. 

* James Edward Oglethorpe, the fourth son of Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, of Godalming, Surrey, was bom 1698, and after a life of varied 
experience died, the oldest general officer in the British Army, June 30, 
1785. No adequate life of this remarkable man has ever been written.. 
At a dinner at Oglethorpe's house, Monday, April 10, 1775, Johnson 
urged the General to write his own life. He said, " I know no man 
whose life would be more interesting. If I were fiimished with the 
materials I should be very glad to write it** It would seem also as if 
Boswell had made collections for this purpose : see ^«^, note under datev 
— Editor. 

' The passage to which Johnson alluded is to be found (as I conjecture), 
in the Phoenissse, 1. 1120. 

Kcd irpiara nkv irpovfjyty k. r. X. 

'O Ttjc Kvvayov "nof^tvowaioQ iirfovoQ, 

iiriorifA* ix^v olKelov kv fuota ffaiccc. 

«/. Boswell J jun. 
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ling was contrary to the laws of Cbristianitj. Johnson, 
immediatelj entered on the subject, and treated it in a 
masterly manner ; and so far as I have been able to recol- 
lect, his thoughts were these : '' Sir, as men become in a 
high degree refined, yarious causes of offence arise ; which 
are considered to be of such importance, that life must be 
staked to atone for them, though in reality they are not so. 
A body that has receiyed a yery. fine polish may be easily 
hurt. Before men arriye at this artificial refinement, ii£ 
one tells his neighbour — ^he lies, his neighbour tells him — 
he lies ; if one giyes his neighbour a blow, his neighbour 
:giyes him a blow ; but in a state of highly polished society, 
an afEront is held to be a serious injury. It must, there- 
fore, be resented, or rather a duel must be fought upon it ; 
s,B men haye agreed to banish from society one who puts up 
with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, ^, it is 
neyer unlawful to fight in self-defence. He, then, who 
^hts a duel, does not fight from passion against his anta- 
gonist, but out of self-dd!ence ; to ayert the stigma of the 
world, and to preyent himself from being driyen out of 
.society. I could wish there was not that superfluity of re- 
finement ; but while such notions preyail, no doubt a man 
may lawfully fight a duel." 

'' Let it be remembered, that this justification is applic- 
able only to the person who receives an affront. All man- 
kind must condemn the aggressor." ^ 

The General told us, that, when he was a yery young, 
man, I think only fifteen, sendng under Prince Eugene of 
Sayoy, he was sitting in a company at table with a prince 
-of Wirtemberg. The prince took up a glass of wine, and, 
by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe's face. Here 
was a nice dilemma. To haye challenged him instantly, 
might haye fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young 
soldier : to haye taken no notice of it, might haye been 
-considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping 

^ The frequent disanisidonB on this subject bring painfully to recol- 
lection the death of Mr. Boswell's eldest son, Sir Alexander, who was 
killed in a duel, arising from a political dispute, on the 26th of March, 
1822, by Mr. Stuart, of Duneam. — Oroker. 

This conversation on duelling was quoted on Mr. Stuart's trial by his 
counsel, Mr. Jeffrey, afterwards Lord Jeffrey. — Lockhart. 
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his eye upon the prince, and smiling all the time, as if he 
took what his highness had done in jest, said "Man 
Frince, — " (I forget the French words he used ; the pur- 
port however was) "That's a good joke; but we do it 
much better in England ; " and threw a whole glass of 
wine in the prince's face. An old general, who sat bj, 
said, "Ha hien fait, mon prince, vovs Vavez commence: " 
and thus all ended in good humour. 

Dr. Johnson said, " Pray, GJeneral, give us an account of 
the siege of Belgrade." ' Upon which the general, pouring 
a little wine upon the table, described every thing with a 
wet finger : " Here we were ; here were the Turks," &c. &c. 
Johnson listened with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree in 
a capital point can live in friendship together. Johnson 
said they might. Goldsmith said they could not, as they 
had not the idem veUe atque idem nolle — the same likings 
and the same aversions. Johnson. " Why, Sir, you must 
shun the subject as to which you disagree. For instance, 
I can live very well with Burke : I love his knowledge, his 
genius, his difEusion and afBluence of conversation ; but I 
would not talk to him of the Eockingham party." Gold- 
smith. "But, Sir, when people Hve together who have 
something as to which they disagree, and which they want 
to shun, they will be in the situation mentioned in the 
story of Bluebeard : ' You may look into all the chambers 
but one.' But we should have the greatest inclination to 
look into that chamber, to talk of that subject." Johnson 
{with a loud voice). " Sir, I am not saying that you could 
live in friendship with a man from whom you drffer as to 
some point ; I am only saying that I could do it. You put 
me in mind of Sappho in Ovid." * 

* Oglethorpe, when a young man, was a volunteer in the army of 
Prince Eugene, and was present with Eugene's army at the operations 
against the Turks, which resulted (1717) in the capitulation of Belgrade. 

^ Mr. Boswell's note being here rather short, as taken at the time, 
with a view, perhaps, to future revision, Johnson's remark is obscure, 
and requires to be a little opened. What he said probably was, You 
seem to think that two friends, to live well together, must be in perfect 
hannony with each other ; that each should be to the other what Sappho 
i)oa8ts she was to her lo^er, and uniformly agree in every particular $ 
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Gk>ldsmitli told us, that he was now busy in writing a. 
Natural History ; ^ and, that he might have full leisure for 
it, he had taken lodgings at a farmer's house, near to the 
six mile-stone, on the Edgeware-road, and had carried 
down his books in two returned post-chaises. He said, he 
belieyed the farmer's family thought him an odd character, 
similar to that in which the ** Spectator " appeared to his 
landlady and her children: he was "The GJentleman." 
Mr. Mickle,^ the translator of " The Lusiad," and I, went 
to visit him at this place a few days afterwards. He was 
not at home ; but, having a ciiriosity to see his apartment, 
we went in, and found curious scraps of descriptions of 
animals, scrawled upon the wall with a black-lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repeated 
what he had told me of a Mend of his [Cave], an honest 
man, and a man of sense, having asserted to him that he 
had seen an apparition. Goldsmith told us, he was assured 
by his brother, the Beverend Mr. Gk>ldsmith, that he also 
had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us, that Prender- 
gast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough's army, had 
mentioned to many of his friends, that he should die on a 
particular day. That upon that day a battle took place 
with the French ; that after it was over, and Prendergast 
was still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in 
the field, jestingly asked him, where was his prophecy 
now? Prendergast gravely answered, "I shall die, not- 
withstanding what you see." Soon afterwards, there came 
a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a- 

but this is by no means necessary, &c. The words of Sappho alluded 
to are— 

'' Omnique a parte plaoebam." 

Orid. Epist Sapph. ad Phaonem, 1. 45. — MaXone* 

* Published, in 1774, in eight volumes, Svo., under the title of a 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature. Printed for J. Nourse.— 
Editor, 

' William Julias Mickle, the son of a Scotch clergyman, was bom at 
Langholme, Dumfriesshire, in 1734. He lived the life that poets lived 
in those days ; that is, in difficulties and distress, till 1779, when, being 
appointed secretary to Commodore Johnson, he realised by prize agencies 
a moderate competence. He retired to Forest Hill, near Oxford, where 
he died in 1788. His translation of the Lusiad is still in some repute; 
and his ballad of << Cumnor Hall " suggested << Kenilworth " to Scott ; 
but his other works are almost all forgotten.^ OoAr^r. 
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cessation of arms had not yet reached, and he was killed 
upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, who took possession of his 
effects, found in his pocket-book the following solemn 
entry : — 

[Here the date.] " Dreamt — or ^ Sir John Friend 

meets me : " (here the very day on which he was killed was 
mentioned.) Prendergast had been connected with Sir 
John Friend, who was executed for high treason. Q-eneral 
Oglethorpe said, he was with Colonel Cecil, when Pope 
came and inquired into the truth of this story, which made 
a great noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the 
colonel. 

On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me to come to him 
in the evening, when he should be at leisure to give me 
some assistance for the defence of Hastie, the schoolmaster 
of Campbelltown, for whom I was to appear in the House 
of Lords. When I came, I found him unwilling to exert 
himself. I pressed him to write down his thoughts upon 
the subject. He said, " There's no* occasion for my writ- 
ing : ril talk to you." He was, however, at last prevailed 
on to dictate to me, while I wrote. 

" The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel correc- 
tion. Correction in itself is not cruel ; children, being not reason- 
able, can be governed only by fear. To impress this fear is, there- 
fore, one of the first duties of those who have the care of children. 
It is the duty of a parent ; and has never been thought inconsistent 
with parental tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in 

^ Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus : — " was told hy an 
apparition ;'^ the writer being probably uncertain whether he was 
asleep or awake, when his mind was impressed with the solemn presenti- 
ment with which the fact afterwards happened so wonderfully to 
correspond. 

Lord Hardinge, when Secretary at War, informed me, that it appears 
that Colonel Sir Thomas Prendergast, of the twenty-second foot, was 
killed at Malplaquet, August 31, 1709 ; but no trace can be found of any 
Colonel Cecil in the army of that period. The well-known Jacobite, 
Colonel William Cecil, who was sent to the Tower in 1744, could hardly 
have been, in 1709, of the age, rank, and station which Oglethorpe s 
anecdote seems to imply. Is it not -very strange, if this story made so 
great a noise, we should read of it no where else ? and, as so much 
curiosity was excited, that the ^op^ should not have been preserved, or, 
at least, so generally shown as to be mentioned by some other witness ? — 
Croker, 

II. N 
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his highest exaltation when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good 
things become evil by excess, correction, by being immoderate, 
may become cruel. But when is correction immoderate ? When 
it is more frequent or more severe than is required ad monendutn 
et docendum^ for reformation and instruction. No severity is 
cruel which obstinacy makes necessary ; for the greatest cruelty 
would be, to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for in- 
struction, and too much hardened for reproof. Locke, in his 
treatise of education, mentions a mother, with applause, who 
whipped an infant eight times before she subdued it ; for had she 
stopped at the seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, 
would have been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young 
minds are very different: as different must be the degrees of 
persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till 
he is subdued. The discipline of a school is military. There 
must be either unbounded licence or absolute authority. The 
master, who punishes, not only consults the future happiness of 
him who is the immediate subject of correction, but he propagates 
obedience through the whole school, and establishes regulatory by 
exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a single boy 
would make his future endeavours of reformation or instruction 
totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victorious. 
Yet it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen and 
hardy resolution, that laughs at all common punishment, and bids 
defiance to all common degrees of pain. Correction must be 
proportionate to occasions. The flexible will be reformed by 
gentle discipline, and the refractory must be subdued by harsher 
methods. The degrees of scholastic as well as of military pun- 
ishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It must be enforced till 
it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness becomes flexible, and 
perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, indeed, set some 
bounds to scholastic penalties. The schoolmaster inflicts no 
capital punishments ; nor enforces his edicts by either death or 
mutilation. The civil law has wisely determined, that a master 
who strikes at a scholar's eye shall be considered as criminal. 
But punishments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, 
may be just and reasonable, because they may be necessary. 
Such have been the punishments used by the respondent. No 
scholar has gone from him either blind or lame, or with any of 
his limbs or powers injured or impaired. They were irregular, 
and he punished them : they were obstinate, and he enforced his 
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punishment. But howjever provoked, he never exceeded the 
limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain ; 
and how much of that was required, no man is so little able to 
determine as those who have determined against him — ^the parents 
of the offenders. It has been said, that he used unprecedented 
and improper instruments of correction. Of this accusation the 
meaning is not very easy to be found. No instrument of correc- 
tion is more proper than another, but as it is better adapted to 
produce present pain without lasting mischief. Whatever were 
his instruments, no lasting mischief has ensued ; and therefore, 
however unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper. It has 
been objected, that the respondent admits the charge of cruelty by 
producing no evidence to confute it. Let it be considered, that 
his scholars are either dispersed at large in the world, or continue 
to inhabit the place in which they were bred. Those who are 
dispersed cannot be found ; those who remain are the sons of his 
prosecutors, and are not likely to support a man to whom their 
fathers are enemies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their 
fathers proves the justness of the charge, it must be considered 
how often experience shows us, that men who are angry on one 
ground will accuse on another; with how little kindness, in a 
town of low trade, a man who lives by learning is regarded ; and 
how implicitly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich 
man is hearkened to and followed. In a place like Campbell- 
town, it is easy for one of the principal inhabitants to make a 
party. It is easy for that party to heat themselves with imaginary 
grievances. It is easier for them to oppress a man poorer than 
themselves, and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persist- 
ing in oppression. The argument which attempts to prove the 
impropriety of restoring him to the school, by alleging that he 
has lost the confidence of the people, is not the subject of juridical 
consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must suffer, not for their 
judgment, but for his own actions. It may be convenient for 
them to have another master ; but it is a convenience of their own 
making. It would be likewise convenient for him to find another 
school ; but this convenience he cannot obtain. The question is 
not what is now convenient, but what is generally right. If the 
people of Campbelltown be distressed by the restoration of the 
respondent, they are distressed only by their own fault; by 
turbulent passions and unreasonable desires ; by tyranny, which 
law has defeated, and by malice, which virtue has surmounted/* 
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" This, Sir," said he, " you are to turn in your mind, and 
make the best use of it you can in your speech." 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, ** Sir, he is so much 
afraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest 
you should forget that he is in the company." Boswell. 
"Tes, he stands forward." Johnson. "Trae, Sir; but if 
a man is to stand forward, he should wish to do it, not in 
an awkward posture, not in rags, not so as that he shall 
only be exposed to ridicule." Boswell. " For my part, I 
like yery well to hear honest €k>ldsmith talk away care- 
lessly." Johnson. "Why, yes, Sir; but he shoidd not 
like to hear himself." 

On Tuesday, April 14, the decree of the court of sessions 
in the schoolmaster's cause was reversed in the House of 
Lords, after a yery eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, 
who showed himself an adept in school discipline, but I 
thought was too rigorous towards my client. On the 
evening of the next day I supped with Dr. Johnson, at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, in company with 
Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law. Lord Bilming.^ I 
repeated a sentence of Lord Mansfield's speech, of wliich» 
by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor on the other 
side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note with 
my own, I have a full copy : — " My Lords, severity is not 
the way to govern either boys or men." "Nay," said 
Johnson, "it is the way to govern them. I know not 
whether it be the way to mend them." 

I talked of the recent ^ expidsion of six students from 
the University of Oxford, who were methodists, and would 
not desist from publicly praying and exhorting. Johnson. 
" Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper. What 
have they to do at an university, who are not willing to be 
taught, but will presume to teach ? Where is religion to 

^ Charles, Lord Binning, afterwards eighth Earl of Haddington, was 
the son of Mary Holt, who, by a first marriage with Mr. Lloyd,' was the 
mother of Lady Rothes, Mr. Langton's wife. Lord Haddington died in 
1828.— OoAw. 

^ Not very recent, if he alluded to six members of St. Edmund Hall, 
who were expelled. May, 1768. See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxxviii., 
p. 225. But probably Boswell, writing, or at least publishing, at an 
mterval of twenty years, thought that 1768 was, in 1772, recent*'^ 
Oroker, 
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be learnt but at an tiniversity ? Sir, they were examined, 
and found to be mighty ignorant fellows." Boswell. 
" But, was it not hard, Sir, to expel them ; for I am told 
they were good beings ? " Johnson. " I believe they might 
be good beings ; but they were not fit to be in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in the field ; 
but we turn her out of a garden." Lord Elibank used to 
repeat this as an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise 
his wit, though I should myself be the object of it, I reso- 
lutely ventured to undertake the defence of convivial in- 
dulgence in wine, though he was not to-night in the most 
genial humour. After urging the common plausible topics, 
I at last had recourse to the maxim, in vino Veritas, a man 
who is well warmed with wine will speak truth. Johnson. 
** Why, Sir, that may be an argument for drinking if you 
suppose men in general to be liars. But, Sir, I would not 
keep company with a fellow who lies as long as he is sober, 
and whom you must make drunk before you can get a 
word of truth out of him." ^ 

Mr. Langton told us he was about to establish a school 
upon his estate ; but it had been suggested to him, that it 
might have a tendency to make the people less industrious. 
Johnson. " No, Sir ; while learning to read and write is a 
distinction, the few who have that distinction may be the 
less inclined to work ; but when everybody learns to read 
and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man who has a 
laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work ; but if every body 
had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in 
laced waistcoats. There are no people whatever more in- 
dustrious, none who work more, than our manufacturers ; 
yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must 
not neglect doing a thing immediately good, from fear of 
remote evil ; from fear of its being abused. A man who 
has candles may sit up too late, which he would not do if 
he had not candles ; but nobody will deny that the art of 

* Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes, p. 261, has given an erroneous account 
of this incident, as of many others. She pretends ti> relate it from recol- 
lection, as if she herself hftd been present : when the fact is, that it was 
communicated to tHCjBflBMHM^p Xineeseated ic as a personality, 
and the true -goisAig^^r^^^ ^^JAggomaauk, — Editor,] 
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making candles, by whicli light is continued to us beyond 
the time that the sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and 
ought to be preserved." Boswell. " But, Sir, would it 
not be better to follow nature, and go to bed and rise just 
as nature gives us light or withholds it?" Johnson. 
" No, Sir ; for then we should have no kind of equality in 
the partition of our time between sleeping and waking. It 
would be very different in different seasons and in different 
places. In some of the northern parts of Scotland how 
little light is there in the depth of winter ! " 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an opinion that, 
with all hiB merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgment, 
and terseness of expression, he was too compact, too much 
broken into hints, as it were, and, therefore, too difficult to 
be understood. To my great satisfaction. Dr. Johnson 
sanctioned this opinion. ** Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather 
to have made notes for an historical work, than to have 
written a history." ^ 

At this time, it appears, from his " Prayers and Medita- 
tions," that he had been more than commonly diligent in 
religious duties, particularly in reading the Holy Scriptures. 
It was Passion Week, that solemn season which the Christian 
world has appropriated to the commemoration of the mys- 
teries of our redemption, and during which, whatever 
embers of religion are in our breasts, will be kindled into 
pious warmth. 

I paid him short visits both on Friday and Saturday ; 
and, seeing his large folio Greek Testament before him, 
beheld him with a reverential awe, and would not intrude 
upon his time. While he was thus employed to such good 
purpose, and while his friends in their intercourse with 
him constantly found a vigorous intellect and a lively 
imagination, it is melancholy to read in his private register, 
" My mind is unsettled and my memory confused. I have 
of late turned my thoughts with a very useless earnestness 
upon past incidents. I have yet got no command over my 
thoughts: an unpleasing incident is almost certain to 

^ It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of his re- 
sembling Dr. Johnson in some particulars, Foote called an £Izevir edition 
of him, has, by coincidence, made the very same remark. — Origin and 
Progress of Language, vol. iii., 2d edit, p. 219. 
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hinder my rest."^ What philosophic heroism was it in 
him to appear with such manly fortitude to the world, 
while he was inwardly so distressed ! We may surely 
believe that the mysterious principle of being " made 
perfect through suffering," was to be strongly exemplified 
in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General Paoli 
and I paid him a visit before dinner. We talked of the 
notion that blind persons can distinguish colours by the 
touch. Johnson said, that Professor Saunderson ^ mentions 
his havmg attempted to do it, but that he found he was 
aiming at an impossibility ; that, to be sure, a difference in 
the siurface makes the difference of colours ; but that dif- 
ference is so fine, that it is not sensible to the touch. The 
General mentioned jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, who 
could know cards by the touch. Dr. Johnson said, " The 
cards used by such persons must be less polished than ours 
commonly are." 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no 
beauty in a simple sound, but only in an harmonious com- 
position of sounds. I presumed to differ from this opinion, 
and mentioned the soft and sweet sound of a fine woman's 
voice. Johnson. "No, Sir, if a serpent or a toad uttered 
it, you would think it ugly." Boswell. " So you would 
thiiak. Sir, were a beautiful time to be uttered by one of 
those animals." Johnson. " No, Sir, it would be admired. 
We have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads " 
(laughing). 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he said, that 
difference of taste was, in truth, difference of skill." Bos- 
well. " But, Sir, is there not a quality called taste, which 
consists merely in perception or in liking ? for instance, we 
find people differ much as to what is the best style of 
English composition. Some think Swift's the best ; others 
prefer a fuller and grander way of writing." Johnson. 
" Sir, you must first define what you mean l3y style, before 
you can judge who has a good taste in style, and who has 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 110. 

3 Nicholas Saunderson, Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge, died April 19, 1739. He had lost his sight by the small- 
pox when two years old. — Wright, 
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a bad. The two classes of persons whom you have men- 
tioned, don't differ as to good and bad. They both agree 
that Swift has a good neat style ; but one loves a neat 
style, another loves a style of more splendour. In like 
manner, one loves a plain coat, another loves a laced coat ; 
but neither will deny that each is good in its kind." 

While I remained in London this spring, I was with him 
at several other times, both by himself and in company. I 
dined with him one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. 
Vansittart, of Oxford. Without specifying each particular 
day, I have preserved the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection, in his preface to Shakspeare, 
against Gkirrick, to whom we cannot but apply the following 
passage : — " I collated such copies as I could procure, and 
wished for more, but have not found the collectors of these 
rarities verv communicative." I told him, that Garrick 
had complained to me of it, and had vindicated himself by 
assuring me, that Johnson was made welcome to the full 
use of his collection, and that he left the key of it with a 
serrant, with orders to have a fire and every convenience 
for him. I found Johnson's notion was, that Gurrick 
wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the contrary, 
Garrick should have courted him, and sent him the plays 
of his own accord. But, indeed, considering the slovenly 
and careless manner in which books were treated by John- 
son, it could not be expected that scarce and valuable edi- 
tions should have been lent to him.^ 

A gentleman having, to some of the usual arguments for 
drinking, added this: — "You know, Sir, drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. 
Would not you allow a man to drink for that reason ? " 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if he sat next you^ 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne's ^ works, 

^ Cooke in his Life of Foote records an instance of Johnson's treating 
Garrick's library very roughly — opening the books so wide as to crack 
the backs, and throwing them on the floor, to poor Garrick's very natural 
displeasure. No portion of Johnson's character is so painful to a general 
admirer as his treatment of Garrick. — Oroker. 

^ Of the family of the Osbomes of Chicksands, in Bedfordshire. The 
work by which he is now best known is his Historical Memoirs of the 
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and asked him wliat he thought of that writer. He 
answered, " A conceited fellow. Were a man to write so 
now, the boys would throw stones at him." He, however, 
did not alter my opinion of a favourite author, to whom I 
was first directed by his being quoted in " The Spectator," ^ 
and in whom I have found much shrewd and lively sense, 
expressed, indeed, in a style somewhat quaint ; which, 
however, I do not dislike. His book has an air of origi- 
naUty. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman talking 
to us. 

When one of his friends, endeavoured to maintain that a 
country gentleman might contrive to pass his life very 
agreeably, " Sir," said he, " you cannot give me an instance 
of any man who is permitted to lay out his own time, con- 
triving not to have tedious hours." This observation, how- 
ever, is equally applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, 
and are of no profession. 

He said, " There is no i)ermanent national character : it 
varies according to circumstances. Alexander the Q-reat 
swept India ; now the Turks sweep Q-reece." 

A learned gentleman, who, in the course of conversation, 
wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the counsel 
upon the circuit of Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, 
took, I suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it cir- 
cumstantially. He in a plenitude of phrase told us, that 
large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in the town -hall ; 
that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious 
numbers ; that the lodgings of the counsel were near the 
town-hall ; and that those little animals moved from place 
to place with wonderful agility. Johnson sat in great 
impatience till the gentleman had finished his tedious 
narrative, and then burst out (playfully however), ** It is 
a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion; for a flea 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth and King James, written in a very acrimonious 
spirit. He had attached himself to the Pembroke family; and, like 
Earl Philip, whom Walpole designates by the too gentle appellation 
of memorable simpleton, joined the Parliamentarians. He died in 1659. 
— Crokcr. 

^ No. 150. Osborne advises his son to appear, in his habit, rather 
above than below his fortune ; and tells him that he will find a handsome 
suit of clothes always procures some additional respect. — Wright, 
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lias taken jou such a time, that a iion must have served 
you a twelvemonth." ^ 

He would not allow Scotland to derive anj credit from 
Lord Mansfield ; for he was educated in England. "Much/' 
said he, ** may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young." 

Talking of a modem historian and a modem moralist, he 
said, ** There is more thought in the moralist than in the 
historian. There is but a shallow stream of thought in 
history." Boswell. "But, surely, Sir, an historian has 
reflection ? " Johnson. " Why, yes. Sir ; and so has a cat 
when she catches a mouse for her kitten : but she cannot 
write like [Beattie] ; neither can [Bohertson'].** ^ 

He said, " I am very unwilling to read the manuscripts 
of authors, and give them my opinion. If the authors who 
apply to me have money, I bid them boldly print without a 
name ; if they have written in order to get money, then to 
go to the booksellers and make the best bargain they can." 
Boswell. " But, Sir, if a bookseller should bring you a 
manuscript to look at ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, I would 
desire the bookseller to take it away." 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in 
Spain, and was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. 
"Sir, he is attached to some woman." Boswell. "I 
rather believe. Sir, it is the fine climate which keeps him 
there." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, how can you talk so ? What 
is climate to happiness ? Place me in the heart of Asia ; 
should I not be exiled? What proportion does cUmate 
bear to the complex system of human life ? You may ad- 
vise me to go to Hve at Bologna to eat sausages. The 
sausages there are the best in the world ; they lose much by 
being carried." 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster and I had agreed to 
dine by ourselves at the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on 
whom I happened to call in the morning, said he would join 
us ; which he did, and we spent a very agreeable day, though 
I recollect but little of what passed. 

' Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, has related it as if the 
gentleman had given " the natural history of the mouse" Anecdotes, 
p. 191. 

* The historian and the morah'st, whose names Mr. Boswell had left 
in blank, are Drs. Bobertson and Beattie. — Croker, 
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He said, " Walpole was a minister given by the King to 
the people : Pitt was a minister given by the people to the 
King, — as an adjunct." 

" The misfortune of Gk)ldsmith in conversation is this : 
he goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His 
genius is great, but his knowledge is small. As they say 
of a generous man, it is a pity he is not rich, we may say 
of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He would 
not keep his knowledge to himself." 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted him upon a 
question purely of Scotch law. It was held of old, and con- 
tinued for a long period to be an established principle in 
that law, that whoever intermeddled with the effects Of a 
person deceased, without the interposition of legal authority 
to guard against embezzlement, should be subjected to pay 
all the debts of the deceased, as having been guilty of what 
was technically called vicious intromission. The court of 
session had graduaUy relaxed the strictness of this princi- 
pie, where the interference proved had been inconsiderable. 
In a case ^ which came before that court the preceding 
winter, I had laboured to persuade the judge to return to 
the ancient law. It was my own sincere opinion, that they 
ought to adhere to it ; but I had exhausted all my powers 
of reasoning in vain. Johnson thought as I did ; and, in 
order to assist me in my application to the Court for a re- 
vision and alteration of the judgment, he dictated to me the 
following Argument : — 

" This, we are told, is a law which has its force only from the 
long practice of the court ; and may, therefore, be suspended or 
modified as the court shall think proper. 

" Concerning the power of the court to make or to suspend a 
law, we have no intention to inquire. It is sufficient for our 
purpose that every just law is dictated by reason, and that the 
practice of every legal court is regulated by equity. It is the 
quality of reason to be invariable and constant ; and of equity, to 
give to one man what, in the same case, is given to another. The 
advantage which humanity derives from law is this ; that the law 
gives every man a rule of action, and prescribes a mode of conduct 
which shall entitle him to the support and protection of society. 

^ Wilson against Smith and Armour. 
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That the law may be a rule of action, it is necessary that it be 
known; it is necessary that it be permanent and stable. The 
law is the measure of civil right ; but if the measure be change- 
able, the extent of the thing measured never can be settled. 

** To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave the 
community without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that 
public wisdom, by which the deficiencies of private understand* 
ing are to be supplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant to 
act at discretion, and then to depend for the legality of that 
action on the sentence of the judge. He that is thus governed 
lives not by law, but by opinion : not by a certain rule, to which 
he can apply his intention before he acts, but by an uncertain and 
variable opinion, which he can never know but after he has com- 
mitted the act on which that opinion shall be pastlsed. He lives 
by a law (if a law it be), which he can never know before he has 
offended it. To this case may be justly applied that important 
principle, misera est servitwt ubtjus est aut incognitum aut vagum. 
If intromission be not criminal till it exceeds a certain point, and 
that point be unsettled, and consequently different in different 
minds, the right of intromission, and the right of the creditor 
arising from it, are all jura vaga, and, by consequence, are jura 
incognita ; and the result can be no other than a misera servitusy 
an imcertainty concerning the event of action, a servile depen- 
dence on private opinion. 

'^ It may be urged, and with great plausibility, that there may 
be intromission without firaud ; which, however true, will by no 
means justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. 
The end of law is protection as well as vengeance. Indeed ven- 
geance is never used but to strengthen protection. That society 
only is well governed, where life is freed from danger, and from 
suspicion ; where possession is so sheltered by salutary prohibi- 
tions, that violation is prevented more frequently than punished. 
Such a prohibition was this, while it operated with its original 
force. The creditor of the deceased was not only without loss, 
but without fear. He was not to seek a remedy for an injury 
suffered ; for injury was warded off. 

^' As the law. has been sometimes administered, it lays us open 
to wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing. 
To punish fraud when it is detected is the proper art of vindica- 
tive justice ; but to prevent frauds, and make punishment un- 
necessary, is the great employment of legislative wisdom. To 
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permit intromission, and to punish fraud, is to make law no better 
than a pitfall. To tread upon the brink is safe ; but to come a 
step further is destruction. But, surely it is better to enclose 
the gulf, and hinder all access, than, by encouraging us to 
advance a little, to entice us afterwards a little further, and let 
us perceive our folly only by our destruction. 

" As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it like- 
wise enlightens the ignorant with intrinsic understanding. Law 
teaches us to know when we commit injury and when we suffer 
it. It fixes certain marks upon actions, by which we are ad- 
monished to do or to forbear them. Qui sibi bene temperat in 
Ileitis, says one of the fathers, nunquam cadet in illicita. He who 
never intromits at all, will never intromit with fraudulent in- 
tentions. 

*' The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has been 
very favourably represented by a great master of jurisprudence,' 
whose words have been exhibited with imnecessary pomp, and 
seem to be considered as irresistibly decisive. The great 
moment of his authority makes it necessary to examine his 
position. * Some ages ago,' says he, * before the ferocity of the 
inhabitants of this part of the island was subdued, the utmost 
severity of the civil law was necessary, to restrain individuals 
from plundering each other. Thus, the man who intermeddled 
irregularly with the moveables of a person deceased was subjected 
to all the debts of the deceased without limitation. This makes 
a branch of the law of Scotland, known by the name of vicious 
intromission ; and so rigidly was this regulation applied in our 
courts of law, that the most trifling moveable abstracted maid 
fide, subjected the intermeddler to the foregoing consequences^ 
which proved in many instances a most rigorous punishment. 
But this severity was necessary, in order to subdue the undisci- 
plined nature of our people. It is extremely remarkable that in 
proportion to our improvement in manners, this regulation has 
been gradually softened and applied by our sovereign court with 
a sparing hand.* 

" I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this learned 
and judicious writer has not accurately distinguished the deficien- 
cies and demands of the different conditions of human life, which^ 
from a degree of savageness and independence, in which all laws 

' Lord Karnes, in his Historical Law Tracts. 
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Are vaiii, passes or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state 
of reciprocal benignity in which laws shall be no longer necessary. 
Men are first wild and unsocial, living each man to himself taking 
from the weak and losing to the strong. In their first coalitions 
of society, much of this original savageness is retained. Of 
general happiness, the product of general confidence, there is yet 
no thought. Men continue to prosecute their own advantages 
by the nearest way ; and the utmost severity of the civil law is 
necessary to restrain individuals from plundering each other. The 
restraints then necessary are restraints from plunder, from acts of 
public violence, and undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our 
ancestors, as of all other nations, produced not fraud but rapine. 
They had not yet learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. 
As manners grow more polished, with the knowledge of good, 
men attain likewise dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less 
frequent, and violence gives way to cunning. Those who before 
invaded pastures and stormed houses, now begin to enrich them- 
selves by unequal contracts and fraudulent intromissions. It is 
not against the violence of ferocity, but the circumventions of 
deceit, that this law was framed ; and I am afraid the increase of 
conmierce, and the incessant struggle for riches which commerce 
€xcites, gives us no prospect of an end speedily to be expected of 
artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be no very conclusive 
reasoning, which connects those two propositions : — * the nation 
is become less ferocious, and therefore the l^ws against fraud and 
covin shall be relaxed.* 

** Whatever reason may have influenced the judges to a re- 
laxation of the law, it was not that the nation was grown less 
fierce ; and, I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it is grown 
less fraudulent. 

" Since this law has been represented as rigorously and un- 
reasonably penal, it seems not improper to consider what are the 
conditions and qualities that make the justice or propriety of a 
penal law. 

*' To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions are 
necessary, and two proper. It is necessary that the law should 
be adequate to its end ; that, if it be observed, it shall prevent 
the evil against which it is directed. It is, secondly, necessary 
that the end of the law be of such importance as to deserve the 
security of penal sanction. The other conditions of a penal law, 
which, though not absolutely necessary, are to a very high degree 
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fit, are, that to the moral violation of the law there are manj tempta- 
tions, and that of the physical observance there is great facility. 

*'All these conditions apparently concur to justify the law 
which we are now considering. Its end is the security of pro- 
perty, and property very often of great value. The method by 
which it effects the security is efficacious, because it admits, in 
its original rigour, no gradations of injury ; but keeps guilt and 
innocence apart, by a distinct and definite limitation. He that 
intromits is criminal ; he that intromits not is innocent. Of the 
two secondary considerations, it cannot be denied that both are 
in our favour. The temptation to intromit is frequent and 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to require the utmost 
activity of justice, and vigilance of caution, to withstand its 
prevalence ; and the method by which a man may entitle himself 
to legal intromission is so open and so facile, that to neglect it is 
a proof of fraudulent intention ; for why should a man omit to do 
(but for reasons which he will not confess) that which he can do 
so easily, and that which he knows to be required by the law P 
If temptation were rare, a penal law might be deemed unnecessary. 
If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficult performance, 
omission, though it could not be justified, might be pitied. But 
in the present case neither equity nor compassion operate against 
it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only without a 
reasonable motive, but with all the inducements to obedience that 
can be derived from safety and facility. 

** I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to have 
its effects, must be permanent and stable. It may be said, in the 
language of the schools. Lex non rectpit majus et minuSf — we may 
have a law, or we may have no law, but we cannot have halt' a 
law. We must either have a rule of action, or be permitted to 
act by discretion and by chance. Deviations from the law must 
be uniformly punished, or no man can be certain when he shall 
be safe. 

" That from the rigour of the original institution this court has 
sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is evident that 
such deviations, as they make law uncertain, make life unsafe, I 
hope, that of departing from it there will now be an end ; that 
the wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with due reverence ; 
and that consistent and steady decisions will fbaajak jfee people 
with a rule of action, and leave fraud audi 
DO future hope of impunity or em 
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With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of 
penetration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to 
him, without any other preparation than my having stated 
to him the arguments which had been used on each side of 
the question. His intellectual powers appeared with pe- 
culiar lustre, when tried against those of a writer of such 
fame as Lord Kiimes, and that, too, in his Lordship's own 
department. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and con- 
cluded with some sentences of my own, and garnished with 
the usual formularies, was actually printed and laid before 
the lords of session, but without success. My respected 
friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that honourable body, 
had critical sagacity enough to discover a more than or- 
dinary hand in the petition, I told him Dr. Johnson had 
favoured me with his pen. His lordship, with wonderful 
acumen, pointed out exactly where his composition began, 
and where it ended. But, that I may do impartial justice, 
and conform to the great rule of courts, 8uum cuique 
tribuito, I must add, that their lordships in general, though 
they were pleased to call this " a well-drawn paper," pre- 
ferred the former very inferior petition, which I had written ; 
thus confirming the truth of an observation made to me by 
one of their number, in a merry mood : — " My dear Sir, 
give yourseK no trouble in the composition of the papers 
you present to us ; for, indeed, it is casting pearls before 
swine." 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this 
year accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"August 13, 1772. 
" Deab Sib, 

" The regret has not been little with which I have missed 
a journey so pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 
I could promise myself not only the gratification of curiosity, both 
rational and fanci^il, but the delight of seeing those whom I love 
and esteem. * * * * But such has been the course of things, 
that 1 could not come ; and such has been, 1 am afraid, the state 
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of mj body, tliat it would not well have seconded mj inclination. 
Mj bod J, I think, grows better, and I refer mj hopes to another 
jear ; for I am very sincere in my design to pay the Tisit, and 
take the ramble. In the mean time, do not omit any opportunity 
of keeping np a fiinrourable opinion of me in the m^ids of any of 
my friends. Beattie*s book ^ is, I beliere, every day more liked ; 
at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

'' I am glad if jaa. got credit by yonr cause ; and am yet of 
opinion that our cause was good, and tiiat the determination ought 
to bare been in your fi&Tour. Poor Hastie [the schoolmaster], I 
think, had but his deserts. 

^ You proihised to get me a little ^^ndar : you may add to it 
a little Anacreon. 

^ The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to 
hear that you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal establish- 
ment. The whoie system of ancient tenures is gradually passii^ 
away ; and I wi^ to hare the knowledge of it preserved adequate 
and complete; for such an institution makes a very important 
part of the history of mankind. Do not fiirget a design so worthy 
of a scholar who studies the law of his countiyy and of a gentleman 
who may naturally be curious to know the condition of his own 
ancestors. I am, dear Sir, yours with great affection, 

"Sam. JoHKSoif.'* 



TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Dec 25, 1772. 
" Mt deab Sm, 

• ••••• 

" I was much disappointed that you did not come to Scot> 
land last autumn. However, I must own that your letter prevents 
me from complaining ; not only because I am sensible that the 
state of your health was but too good an excuse, but because 
you write in a strain which shows that you have agreeable views 
of the scheme which we have so long proposed. 



'' I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in your 

^ Essay on Truth: first edition 1770; in less than four years five 
large editions were sold. Chahners' Biog. Diet. — EMtcr. 

H. O 
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last letter to me. He writes to me thus : — * You judge very 
rightly in supposing that Dr. Johnson*s favourable opinion of my 
book must give me great delight. Indeed, it is impossible for 
me to say how much I am gratified by it ; for there is not a man 
upon earth whose good opinion I would be more ambitious to 
cultivate. His talents and his virtues I reverence more than any 
words can express. The extraordinary civilities (the paternal 
attentions I should rather say), and the many instructions I have 
bad the honour to receive from him, will to me be a perpetual 
source of pleasure in the recollection, — 

" * Dum meTnor ipM met, dum spirUus hos reget artus.^ 

'* ' I had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of being 
obliged to go to London on some little business ; otherwise I 
should certainly have troubled him with a letter several months 
ago, and given some vent to my gratitude and admiration. This 
I intend to do as soon as I am left a little at leisure. Meantime, 
if you have occasion to write to him, I beg you will offer him. my 
most respectful compliments, and assure him of the sincerity of 
my attachment and the warmth of my gratitude.* 

****** 

** I am, &c. " James Boswell." 

• 

In 1773, Ids only publication was an edition of bis folio 
" Dictionary," with additions and corrections ; nor did he, 
so far as is known, furnish any productions of his fertile 
pen to any of his numerous friends or dependants, except 
the Preface* * to his old amanuensis Macbean's " Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography." His " Shakspeare," indeed, which 
had been received with high approbation by the public, and 
gone through several editions, was this year republished by 
George Steevens, Esq., a gentleman not only deeply skilled 
in ancient learning, and of very extensive reading in English 
literature, especially the early writers, but at the same time 
of acute discernment and elegant taste. It is almost 
imnecessary to say, that by his great and yaluable additions 

^ He, however, wrote, or partly wrote, an Epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife 
of his friend John Bell, Esq., brother of the Bev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary 
of Westminster, which is printed in his works. It is in English prose, 
and has so little of his manner, that I did not believe he had any hand 
in it, till I was satisfied of the fact by the authority of Mr. BelL 
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to Dr. Johnson's work, lie justly obtained considerable 
reputation : — 

" Divisum imperiam cum Jove Caesar habet.*' 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« London, Feb. 22, 1773. 

** Dear Sib, 

*' I have read jour kind letter much more than the elegant 
Pindar which it accompanied. I am always glad to find myself 
not forgotten ; and to be forgotten by you would give me great 
uneasiness. My northern friends have never been unkind to me : 
I have from you, dear Sir, testimonies of affection, which I have 
not often been able to excite ; and Dr. Beattie rates the testimony 
which I was desirous of paying to his merit, much higher than I 
should have thought it reasonable to expect. 

" I have heard of your masquerade.^ What says your synod 
to such innovations ? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I 
think a masquerade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the 
occasion of evil; yet, as the world thinks it a very licentious 
relaxation of manners, I would not have been one of the fir%t 
masquers in a country where no masquerade had ever been 
before.* 

" A new edition of my great * Dictionary ' is printed, from a 
copy which I was persuaded to revise; but, having made no 
preparation, I was able to do very little. Some superfluities I 
have expunged, and some &ult8 I have corrected, and here and 
there have scattered a remark ; but the main fabric of the work 
remains as it was. I had looked very little into it since I wrote 
it ; and, I think, I found it full as often better, as worse, than I 
expected. 

'* Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; a quarrel, I 
think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which 

^ Given by a lady at Edinburgh. 

' There lud been masquerades in Scotland ; but not for a very long 
time. 

This masquerade was given cm the 15th of January, by the Countess 
Dowager of Fife. Johnson had no doubt seen an aooount of it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January, where it is said to have been the 
first masquerade ever seen in Scotland. Mr. Boswell himself appeared 
in the character of a Dumb Conjuror. — Croher, 
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ig expected in the spring. No name is yet given it. The chief 
diversion arises from a stratagem by which a lover is made to 
mistake his future father-in-law^s house for an inn. This, jou 
see, borders upon farce. The dialogue is quick and gay, and 
the incidents are so prepared as not to seem improbable.^ 

'* I am sorry that you lost your cause of intromission, because 
I yet think the arguments on your side unanswerable. But you 
seem, I think, to say that you gained reputation even by your 
defeat ; and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord 
Auchinleck*s precept in your mind, and endeavour to consolidate 
in your mind a firm and regular system of law, instead of picking 
up occasional fragments. 

" My health seems in general to improve ; but I have been 
troubled for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is 
sometimes sufficiently distressful. I have not found any great 
effects from bleeding and physic ; and I am a&aid that I must 
expect help from brighter days and softer air. 

'* Write to me now and then ; and whenever any good befalls 
you, make haste to let me know it ; for no one will rejoice at it 
more than, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson. 

"You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. 
Thrale." 

While a former » editioii of my work was passing through 
the press, I was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from 
Philadelphia, from 1^6. James Abercrombie, a gentleman of 
that country, who is pleased to honour me with very high 
praise of my " life of Dr. Johnson." To have the fame of 
my illustrious friend, and his faithful biographer, echoed 
from the New World, is extremely flattering; and my 
grateful acknowledgments shall be wafted across the 

^ " She Stoops to Conquer, or the Mistakes of a Night," was pei> 
formed, for the first time, at Covent Oarden, on the 15th of March. 
Mr. Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, tells us that something like the 
main incident had happened to the Author himself in early life,— and the 
farcical trick of driving Mrs. Hardcastle round her own house, while she 
fimcied she was going a journey, was actually practised by Sheridan on 
Madame de Genlis. — Croker, 

* In the second edition, in which the letters were introduced out of 
their chronological order. In the third edition this deviation was 
rectified. — Editor, 
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Atlantic. Mr. Abercrombie lias politely conferred on me 
a considerable additional obligation, by transmitting to me 
copies of two letters from Dr. Jolmson to American gentle- 
men. " Gladly, Sir," says be, " would I have lent you the 
originals ; but being the only relics of the kind in America, 
they are considered by the possessors of such inestimable 
value, that no possible consideration would induce them to 
part with them. In some future publication of yours 
relative to that great and good man, they may perhaps be 
tiiought worthy of insertion." 



TO MR. B D.i 

•* London, Johnson*s Court, fleet Street, 
March 4, 1773. 

" Sir, 

" That in the hurry of a sudden departure you should 
yet find leisure to consult my convenience, is a degree of kind- 
ness, and an instance of regard, not only beyond my claims, but 
above my expectation. You are not mistaken in supposing 
that I set a high value on my American friends, and that you 
should confer a very valuable favour upon me by giving me an 
opportunity of keeping myself in their memory. 

" I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a packet, to 
which I wish a safe and speedy conveyance, because I wish a safe 
and speedy voyage to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, your 
most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.* 



♦» 



TO REV. MR. WHITE.' 

"Johnson's Court, March 4, 1773. 
" Dear Sib, 

'* Your kindness for your Mends accompanies you across 
the Atlantic. It was long since observed by HoHce, that no 

^ This gentleman, who now resides in America, in a public character 
cf considerable dignity, desired that his name might not be transcribed 
at full length. 

Probably a Mr. Richard Bland, of Virginia, whose '^ Inquiry into the 
Rights of the British Colonies" was republished in London in 1770. — 
Croker. 

^ Now Dr. White, and Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Pcnnsyl- 
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ship couM leave care behind : you have been attended in jonr 
▼oyage by other powers, — by benevolence and constancy ; and I 
hope care did not often show her face in their company. 

''1 received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not 
magnificent, but it flatters an author, because the printer seems 
to have expected that it would be scattered among the people. 
The little book has been well received, and is translated into 
Italian, French, German, and Dutch. It has now one honour 
more by an American edition. 

*' I know not that much has happened since your departure 
that can engage your curiosity. Of all public transactions the 
whole world is now informed by the newspapers. Opposition 
seems to despond ; and the dissenters, though they have taken 
advantage of unsettled times, and a goyemment much enfeebled^ 
seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

'* Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent 
Grarden, to which the manager predicts ill success.^ I hope he 
will be mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception. 

" I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary. 
I have been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, 
but added little to its usefulness. 

" No book has been published since your departure, of which 
much notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pam- 
phlets, and greater subjects are forgotten in the noise of discord. 

" Thus have I written, only to tell you how little I have to 
teU. Of myself I can only add, that having been afflicted many 
weeks with a very Iroublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

" I take the liberty which you give me of troubling you with a 
letter, of which you will please to fill up the direction. I am. 
Sir, your most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.** 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival in London 
this year, I went to his house late in the evening, and sat 

vania. Daring his first visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for holy 
orders, he was several times in company with Dr. Johnson, who ex- 
pressed a wish to see the edition of Basselas, which Dr. White told him 
bad been printed in America. Dr. White, on his return, immediately 
sent him a copy. 

' Colman thought so ill of it, that when, at one of the last rehearsals, 
Mrs. Reynolds and some other ladies objected to one of Tony Lumpkin's 
sallies, he exclaimed, <' Pshaw ! of what consequence is a sqaib, when 
we have been sitting for tw<9 hours on a barrel of gunpowder ? "-^Croker^ 

See also Forster's Life of poldsmith, vol. il., p. 336. — Editor. 
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with Mrs. Williams till lie came home. I found in the 
" London Chronicle," Dr. Goldsmith's apology to the public 
for beating Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph ^ 
in a newspaper published by him, which Goldsmith thought 
impertinent to him and to a lady of his acquaintance. 
The apology was written so much in Dr. Johnson's manner, 
that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed it to be his ; but 
when he came home, he soon undeceived us. When he 
said to Mrs. Williams, " Well, Dr. Goldsmith's manifesto 
has got into your paper ; " I asked him if Dr. Goldsmith 
had written it, with an air that made him see I suspected 
it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. Johnson. 
" Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have asked me to 
write such a thing as that for him, than he would have 
asked me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else 
that denoted his imbecility. I as much believe that he 
wrote it, as if I had seen him do it. Sir, had he shown it 
to any one friend, he would not have been allowed to 
publish it. He has, indeed, done it very well ; but it is a 
foolish thing well done. I suppose he has been so much 
elated with the success of his new comedy, that he has 
thought every thing that concerned him must be of import- 
ance to the public." Boswell. " I fancy, Sir, this is the 
first time that he has been engaged in such an adventure." 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, I believe it is the first time he has 
hecd^ he may have he&n hecUen before. This, Sir, is a new 
plume to him." 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple's " Memoirs of Great 

* The ofifence given was a long abusive letter in the London Packet. 
A particular account of this transaction, and Goldsmith's Vindication 
(for such it was, rather than an Apology), may be found in the Life of 
that poet, prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works. — Malone. 

See also Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol. ii., p. 347, et seqq, — Editor. 

^ Mr. Chalmers, in the article ** Groldsmith,'' in the Biog. Diet., states, 
on the authority of Evans, that he had beaten Goldsmith, and not Grold- 
smith him : and Mr. Prior, who seldom concedes anything to Goldsmith's 
disparagement, produces the recollections of Harris the bookseller, late 
of St. Paul's Church Yard, who was Evans's shopman, and present at the 
fray, which gave Goldsmith rather the worst of it. Goldsmith alleged 
in defence of his proceeding, that the article was disrespectful to a young 
lady — one of the Miss Homecks : but the allusion to her was very 
slight, and hardly disrespectful. Goldsmith was oblie;ed to compromise 
the assault by paying ^50 to a Welsh charity. — Croker, 
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Britain and Ireland/' and bis discoveries to the prejudice 
of Lord BuBsell and Algernon Sidney. Johnson.* " Why, 
Sir, every body who bad just notions of government thought 
them rascals before. It is well that all mankind now see 
them to be rascals." Boswell. ** But, Sir, may not those 
discoveries be true without .their being rascals ? " Johnson. 
" Consider, Sir ; would any of them have been willing to 
have had it known that they intrigued with France? 
Depend upon it. Sir, he who does what he is afraid should 
be known, has something rotten about him. This Dal- 
rymple seems to be an honest fellow ; for he tells equally 
what makes against both sides. But nothing can be 
poorer than his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing 
of a school-boy; G-reat He! but greater She! and such 
stuff." 1 

I could not agree with him in this criticism ; for though 
Sir John Dalrymple's style is not regularly formed in any 
respect, and one cannot help smiling sometimes at his 
affected grandiloquence^ there is in his writing a pointed 
vivacity, and much of a gentlemanly spirit. 

At "Ml, Thrale's, in the evening, he repeated his usual 
paradoxical declamation against action in public speaking. 
''Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. It 
may augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. 
If you speak to a d<^, you use action ; you hold up your 
hand thuB, because he is a brute ; and in proportion as men 
are removed from brutes, action will have the less influence 
upon them." Mbs. Thbale. '' What, then, Sir, becomes 
of Demosthenes' saying ? ' Action, action, action ! ' " John- 
son. ''Demosthenes, Madam, spoke to an assembly of 
brutes ; to a barbarous people." 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the 
power of rhetorical action ux>on human nature, when it is 
proved by innumerable facts in all stages of society. Bea- 
sonable beings are not solely reasonable. They have fancies 
which may be pleased, passions which mav be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked, 
that almost all of that celebrated nobleman's witty sayings 

^ Johnson, as Mr. Hallam observed to me, clearly meant Dalrymple's 
description of the parting of Lord and Lady Russell : — *' He great in 
this last act of his life, but she greater.^' — Croker, 
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were puns. He, however, allowed the merit of good wit to 
Ms lordship's saying of Lord Tyrawley ' and himself, when 
both very old and infirm : " Tyrawley and I have been dead 
these two years ; but we don't choose to have it known." 

He talked with approbation of an intended edition of 
" The Spectator," with notes ; two volumes of which had 
been prepared by a gentleman eminent in the literary 
world, and the materials which he had collected for the re- 
mainder had been transferred to another hand. He ob- 
served, that all works which describe manners, require 
notes in sixty or seventy years, or less ; and told us, he had 
communicated all he knew that could throw light upon 
" The Spectator." He said, " Addison had made his Sir 
Andrew Freeport a true Whig, arguing against giving 
charity to beggars, and throwing out other such ungracious 
sentiments; but that he had thought better, and made 
amends by making him found an hospital for decayed 
farmers." He called for the volume of " The Spectator " 
in which that accotmt is contained, and read it aloud to us.' 
He read it so well, that every thing acquired additional 
weight and grace from his utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modem imitations of 
ancient ballads, and some one having praised their sim- 
plicity, he treated them with that ridicule which he always 
displayed when that subject was mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into 
secular discourse. This seemed to me a question of some 
difficulty. A scripture expression may be used, like a 
highly classical plmise, to produce an instantaneous strong 
impression; and it may be done without being at aU 
improper. Yet I own there is danger, that applying the 
language of our sacred book to ordinary subjects may tend 
to lessen our reverence for it. If therefore it be introduced 
at all, it should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, 1 sat a good part of the evening 
with him, but he was very silent. He said, "Burnet's 
*^History of his own Times' is very entertaining. The 
style, indeed, is mere chit-chat. I do not believe that 

} James C^Haira, Lord Tyrawley, a general officer, was bom in 1690, 
and died July 13, 1773. — Croker^ 
« No. 549. 
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Burnet intentioiially lied ; but lie was so much prejudiced, 
that he took no pains to find out the truth. He was like a 
man who resolves to regulate his time hj a certain watch ; 
but will not inquire whether the watch is right or not." 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling 
that I should leave him ; and when I looked at mj watch, 
and told him it was twelve o'clock, he cried, " What's that 
to you and me ? " and ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams 
that we were coming to drink tea with her, which we did. 
It was settled that we should go to church together next day. 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted 
with him on tea and cross-buns ; Doctor Levett, as Frank 
called him, making the tea. He carried me with him to the 
church of St. Clement Danes, where he had his seat ; and 
his behaviour was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly de- 
vout. I never shall forget the tremulous earnestness with 
which he pronounced the awful petition in the Litany : " In 
the hour of death, and at the day of judgment, good Lord 
deliver us.*' 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. 
In the interval between the two services we did not dine ^ 
but he read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned over 
several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud's Diary, I found the following pas- 
sage, which I r^fcd to Dr. Johnson : — 

" 1623. February 1, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious 
Prince Charles,^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and talked 
occasionally of many things with his attendants. Among other 
things he said, that if he were necessitated tp take any particular 
profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding his reasons : 
' I cannot,' saith he, ' defend a bad, nor yield in a good cause.* " 

JoHKSOK. " Sir, this is false reasoning ; because every 
cause has a bad side: and a lawyer is not overcome, 
though the cause which he has endeavoured to support be 
determined against him.'' 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few days be- 
fore, " As I take my shoes from the shoemaker, and my 
coat from the tailor, so I take my religion from the priest." 

* Afterwards Charles I. 
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I again solicited liim to communicate to me the particu- 
lars of his early life. He said, ** You shall have them all 
for twopence. I hope you shall know a great deal more of 
me before you write my 'life.'" He mentioned to me- 
this day many circumstances, which I wrote down when I 
went home, and have interwoven in the former part of this, 
narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. (Goldsmith and I 
dined at General Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith expatiated on 
the common topic, that the race of our people was degene- 
rated, and that this was owing to luxury. Johnson. " Sir, 
in the first place, I doubt the fact. I believe there are as 
many tall men in Ei^land now, as ever there were. But,, 
secondly, supposing the stature of our people to be dimi- 
nished, that is not owing to luxury ; for. Sir, consider ta 
how very small a proportion of our people luxury can 
reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, who live on 
sixpence a day ; and the same remark will apply to almost 
all the other classes. Luxury, so far as it reaches the poor,, 
will do good to the race of people ; it will strengthen and 
multiply them. Sir, no nation was ever hurt by luxury ;. 
for, as I said before, it can reach but to a very few. I 
admit that the great increase of commerce and manufac- 
tures hurts the military spirit of a people ^ because it 

customary for some weeks past. I rose before nine in the morning, and 
prayed and drank tea. I came, I think, to church in the beginning of 
the prayers. I did not distinctly hear the Psahns, and found that I had 
been reading the Psalms for Good Friday. I went through the Litany,, 
after a short disturbance, with tolerable attention. 

'' After sermon, I perused my prayer in the pew, then went nearer the 
altar, and being introduced into another pew, used my prayer again, and 
recommended my relations, with Bathurst and [Miss] Boothby, then my 
wife again by herself. Then I went nearer the altar, and read the 
collects chosen for meditation. I prayed for Salusbury [Mrs. ThraleV 
mother, then languishing with an illness of which she soon died] and, I 
think, the Thrdes. I then communicated with calmness, used the 
collect for Easter Day, and returning to the first pew, prayed my mrayer 
the third time. I came home again ; used my prayer and the Easter 
Collect. Then went into the study to Boswell, and read the Greek 
Testament. Then dined, and when Boswell went away, ended the four 
first chapters of St. Matthew, and the Beatitudes of the fifth. I then 
went to Eyening Prayers, and was composed. I gave the pew-keepers. 
each five shillings and three-pence." — Prayers and Meditations, p. 125-6» 
Quarter guineas of 5s. Sd, were at that time in circulation. — Croker, 
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produces a competition for something else thaooi martial 
nononrs» — a competition for riches. It also hurts the 
IxMlies of the people ; for you will observe, there is no man 
who works at any particular trade, but you may know him 
from his appearance to do so. One part or the other of his 
body being more used than the rest, he is some degree 
•deformed: but, Sir, that i9 not luxury. A tailor sits 
•cross-legged; but that is not luxury." Goldsmith. ''Gome, 
jou're just going to the same place by another road." 
JoHirsoir. ''Nay, Sir, I say that is not hutwry. Let us take 
a walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel, through, I 
suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world ; what is 
there in any of these shops (if you except gin-shops) that 
•can do any human being any harm ? " Goldsmith. "Well, 
Sir, m accept your challenge. The very next shop to 
Northumberlana House is a pickle - shop." Johnson. 
-** Well, Sir ; do we not know that a maid can in one after- 
noon make pickles sufficient to serve a whole family for a 
jear ? nay, that five pickle-shops can serve all the king- 
dom P Besides, Sir, mere is no harm done to any body by 
the making of pickles, or the eating of pickles." 

We dramk tea with the ladies; and Gbldsmith sang 
Tony Lumpkin's song in his comedy, ''She Stoops to 
Conquer," and a very pretty one, to an Lish tune, which 
he had designed for Miss Hardcastle ; but as Mrs. Bulke- 
ley, who played the part, cotdd not sing, it was left out. 
He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means it 
was preserved, and now appears amoi^t his poems.^ Dr. 
Johnson, in his way home, stopped at my lodgings in 

^ The humonrs of Bftllainagairy. 

This air, which is essentiiSlj low comic, would have been very ill 
•suited to the character of Mi$8 Hardcastle^ even as the Chambermaid, 
It was long after more appropriately employed by Colman for Looney 
Mactoulter in his farce of *' The Wags of Windsor." Mr. Moore has 
since tried to bring it into good company, in the ninth number of his 
Irish Melodies. The words, too, which Mr. Boswell preserved, might 
Ihave been lost without any iigury to Goldsmith's fame. 

<' Ah, me ! when shall I marry me ; 

Lovers are nlenty, but fail to relieve me : 
He, fond youth, that could carry me. 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me," &c. — Croker, 
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Piccadilly, and sat with me, drinking tea a second time, 
till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how 
he could reconcile his political principles with his moral : 
his notions of inequalitj and subordination with wishing 
well to the happiness of all mankind, who might live so 
agreeably, had they all their portions of land, and none to 
domineer over another. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I reconcile 
my principles very well, because mankind are happier in a 
state of inequality and subordination. Were they to be in 
this pretty state of equality, they wotdd soon degenerate 
into brutes; they wotdd become Monboddo's nation; their 
tails would grow. Sir, all wotdd be losers, were all to 
work for all: they would have no intellectual improve- 
ment. All intellectual improvement arises from leisTire; 
all leisure arises from one working for another." 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, ''It should 
seem that the family at present on the throne has now 
established as good a right as the former fanuly, by the 
long consent of the people ; and that to disturb this right 
might be considered as culpable. At the same time I own, 
that it is a very difficult question, when considered with 
respect to the house of Stiuirt. To oblige people to take 
<^i}is as to the disputed right, is wroi^. I know not 
whether I could take them ; but J do not blame those who 
do.*' So conscientious and so delicate was he upon this 
subject, which has occasioned so much clamour against 
him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, " The English reports, in 
general, are very poor; only the half of what has been 
said is taken down ; and of that half, much is mistaken. 
Whereas, in Scotland, the arguments on each side are 
deliberately put in writing, to be considered by the court. 
I think a collection of your cases upon subjects of impor- 
tance, with the opinions of the Judges upon them, would 
be valuable." 

On Thursday, April 15, 1 dined with him and Dr. Gold- 
smith at General Paoli's. We found here Signer Martinelli ^ 

^ Vincenzio Martinelli instructed many of our nobility in his native 
idiom. His History of England [Istoria d'Inghilterra, Lond, 177 
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of Florence, author of a History of England in Italian^ 
printed at London. 

I spoke of Allan Bamsay's " Gentle Shepherd," in the 
Scottish dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been, 
written ; not only abounding with beautiful rural imagery,, 
and just and pleasing sentiments, but being a real picture 
of manners ; and I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to under- 
stand it. " No, Sir," said he, " I won't learn it. You shall 
retain your superiority by my not knowing it." 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened 
by another's acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with 
him. Johnson asserted the affirmatiye. I maintained that 
the position might be true in those kinds of knowledge 
which produce wisdom, power, and force, so as to enable 
one man to haye the government of others; but that a 
man is not in any degree lessened by others knowing as 
well as he what ends in mere pleasure : — *' eating fine fruits, 
drinking delicious wines, reading exquisite poetry." 

The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig. 
Johnson. " I am sorry for it. It shows the spirit of the 
times : he is obliged to temporise." Boswbll. ** I rather 
think. Sir, that Toryism prevails in this reign." Johnsok. 
" I know not why you should think so, Sir. You see your 
friend Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is obliged in his History 
(of Henry IE.) to write the most vulgar Whiggism." 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli shotdd 
continue his History of England to the present day. Gold* 
SMITH. "To be sure he should." Johnson. "No, Sir; 
he would give great offence. He would have to tell of 
almost all the living great what they do not wish told." 
Goldsmith. " It may, perhaps, be necessary for a native 
to be more cautious ; but a foreigner who comes amoi^ us 
without prejudice, may be considered as holding the place 
of a judge, and may speak his mind freely." Johnson. 
" Sir, a foreigner, when he sends a work from the press» 
ought to be on his guard against catching the error and 

3 vols., 4to.], in three quarto Tolumes, is a mere compilation from Rapin. 
An octavo volume of his '* Lettere Familiari" is rather amusing, for the 
complacency of the writer respecting his own importance, and the narra- 
tives of his visits to various noblemen, whose names spangle his pages. — 
jy Israeli (laaac). 
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mistaken enthusiasm of the people among whom he happens 
to be." Q-OLDSMiTH. " Sir, he wants only to sell his history, 
and to tell truth; one an honest, the other a laudable 
motive." Johnson. " Sir, they are both laudable motives. 
It is laudable in a man to wish to live by his labours ; but 
he should write so as he may live by them, not so as he 
may be knocked on the head. I would advise him to be 
at Calais before he publishes his history of the present age. 
A foreigner who attaches himself to a political party in 
this country, is in the worst state that can be imagined : 
he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A native may 
do it from interest." Boswbll. "Or principle." Q-old- 
SMiTH. " There are people who tell a hundred political lies 
every day, and are not hurt by it. Surely, then, one may 
tell truth with safety." Johnson. " Why, Sir, in the first 
place he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed the force 
of his lies. But, besides ; a man had rather have a himdred 
lies told of him, than one truth which he does not wish 
should be told." Goldsmith. "For my part, Td tell 
truth, and shame the devil." Johnson. "Yes, Sir; but 
the devil will be angry. I wish to shame the devil as 
much as you do, but I should choose to be out of the reach 
of his claws." Goldsmith. "His claws can do you no 
harm, when you have the shield of truth." 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality 
in London : Johnson. " Nay, Sir, any man who has a 
name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be very gene- 
rally invited in London. The man Sterne, I have been 
told, has had engagements for three months." Goldsmith. 
" And a very dull fellow." Johnson. " Why, no, Sir." > 

Martinelli told us, ttiat for several years he lived much 
with Charles Townshend,^ and that he ventured to tell him 

' Sterne, as may be supposed, was uo great favourite with Dr. Johnson ; 
and a lady once ventured to ask him how he liked Yorick's sermons : " I 
know nothing about them, Madam," was his reply. But some time after- 
wards, forgetting himself, he severely censured them, and the lady very 
aptly retorted, " I understood you to say, Sir, that you had never read 
them." '' No, Madam, I did r^ad them, but it was in a stage-coach. I 
should never have deigned even to look at them kadi 
Craddock's Mem., p. 208. — Croker, 

* The Right Hon. Charles Townshend, brother 
Townshend, whose great but eccent 

II. 



was in a stage-coach. I 
em kadXtel^^^i^" 
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lie was a bad joker. Johnson. " Why, Sir, thus mucli I 
can say upon the subject. One day he and a few more 
agreed to go and dine in the country, and each of them 
was to bring a friend in his carriage with him. Charles 
Townshend asked Fitzherbert to go with him, but told him, 
* You must find somebody to bring you back ; I can only 
carry you there.' Fitzherbert did not much like this 
arrangement. He howeyer consented, observing sarcasti- 
cally, * It will do very well ; for then the same jokes will 
serve you in returning as in going.' " 

An eminent public character^ being mentioned : Johnson. 
" I remember being present when he showed himself to be 
so corrupted, or at least something so different from what 
I think right, as to maintain, that a member of parliament 
should go along with his party, right or wroi^. Now, Sir, 
this is so remote from native virtue, from scholastic virtue, 
that a good man must have undergone a great change 
before he can reconcile himself to such a doctrine. It is 
maintaining that you may lie to the public; for you lie 
when you call that right which you think wroi^, or the 
reverse. A friend of ours, who is too much an echo of 
that gentleman, observed, that a man who does not stick 
imif ormly to a party, is only waiting to be bought. Why 
then, said I, he is only waiting to be what that gentleman 
is already." 

We talked of the king's coming to see Gk>ldsmith's new 

by Horace Walpole and immortalized by Burke. He died September 4, 
1767.— OoArer. 

^ '^ This is an instance," as Sir James Mackintosh observed to m«, 
** which proves that the task of elucidating Boswell has not been under- 
taken too soon." Sir James, Lord Wellesley, Mr. Chalmers, and I 
doubted, at first, whether the *' eminent public character" was not Mr. 
Fox, and the friend of Johnson's, " too much the echo " of the former, 
Mr. Burke; but we finally agreed that Mr. Burke and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds were meant ; the designation of eminent public character was, 
in 1773, more appropriate to Burke than to Fox. Mr. Fox, too, had 
lately changed his party, while Burke always maintained (aeepost, 15th 
August, 1773), and was, indeed, the first who, in his Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents, openly avowed and advocated the principle of in- 
violable adherence to political connections, *' putting," as Mr. I^or says, 
** to silence the hitherto common reproach applied to most public charac- 
ters of being jNzr^y-men." Life of Burke, vo].i.,p. 232. This supposition 
being correct, the other was no doubt Shr Joshua Re3molds. — Croker, 
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play. " I wish he would," said Goldsmith : adding, how- 
ever, with an affected indifference, " Not that it would do 
me the least good." Johnson. "Well then. Sir, let ns 
say it would do him good (laughing). No, Sir, this affecta- 
tion will not pass ; — ^it is mighty idle. In such a state as 
ours, who would not wish to please the chief magistrate ? " 
Goldsmith. "Ida wish to please him. I remember a line 
in Dryden, — 

* And every poet is the monarch's friend.' 

It ought to be reversed." Johnson. " Nay; there are finer 
lines in Dryden on this subject : — 

* For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend.' " 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. 
Mabtinelli. " Happy rebellions." Goldsmith. " We have 
no such phrase." General Paoli. "But have you not 
the thing ? " Goldsmith. " Yes ; all our happy revolutions. 
They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, till we 
mend it by another happy ebvoltttion." — ^I never before 
discovered that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the 
old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith's new play said, 
** II a fait un compliment tres-gracietix a une certaine grande 
dame ; " meaning a duchess of the first rank.^ 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in 
order that I might hear the truth from himself. It, per- 
haps, was not quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a 
confession, as he might not wish to avow positively his 
taking part against the Court. He smiled and hesitated. 

^ The lady was Anne Luttrell, sister of Lord Carhampton, widow of 
Mr. Horton, whose marriage with the Duke of Cumberland had recently 
made a great noise, and was marked with the severe disapprobation of 
the king. The " compliment " no doubt was Hastings' speech to Miss 
Neville, in the second act, when he proposes to her to fly '* to France, 
where, even among slaves, the laws of marriage cure respected J^ The 
audience the first night applied this to the Duke of Ca ' 
happened to be present, with a burst of applause ; but 
could not have pleased the king, did not prevent his 
its tenth night. — Croker. 
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The General at once relieyed him, by this beautiful ima^ : 
** MansietMr GoldsmUh est com/me la mer, qui jette dee perUs 
et heaucou/p d^avires heUes choses, sans s*en appert^evoir** 
GoiiBSMiTH. •* TreS'hien dU, et tres-elega/mment" 

A person was mentioned, who it was said conld take 
down in short-hand the speeches in parliament with perfect 
exactness. Joknson. "Sir, it is impossible. I remember 
one Angel, who came to me to write for him a preface or 
dedication to a book upon short-hand,^ and he professed to 
write as fast as a man could speak. In order to try him, 
I took down a book, and read while he wrote; and I 
favoured him, for I read more deliberately than usual. I 
had proceeded but a very little way, when he begged I 
would desist, for he could not follow me." Hearing now 
for the first time of this preface or dedication, I said, 
" What an expense. Sir, do you put us to in buying books, 
to which you have written prefaces or dedications." John- 
son. " Wby, I have dedicated to the royal family all round ; 
that is to say, to the last generation of the royal family." 
Goldsmith. " And perhaps, Sir, not one sentence of wit in 
a whole Dedication." Johnson. ** Perhaps not. Sir." Bos- 
well. "What then is the reason for applying to a par- 
ticular person to do that which any one may do as well P " 
Johnson. "Why, Sir, one man has greater readiness at 
doing it than another." 

I spoke of Mr. Harris,' of Salisbury, as being a very 
learned man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. John- 
son. " I am not sure of that. Hia friends give him out as 
such, but I know not who of his friends are able to judge of 
it." Goldsmith. "He is what is much better: he is a 
worthy humane man." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, that is not to 
the purpose of our aigument : that will as much prove that 

^ Stenogrspliy, or Short-hand Improved. Lond. 1758. 

^ James Harris was born in the Close, Salisbury, July 20, 1709, and 
died there, December 22, 1780. In 1744 he published Three Treatises : 
the first concerning Art ; the second concerning Music, Painting, and 
Poetry; the third' concerning Happiness; in 1751, Hermes, the 
best Imown of his writings; in 1775, Philosophical Arransements ; and 
there appeared, in 1781, a posthumous work. Philological Enquiries, 2 
vols., 8yo. All of these were collected, and published in 2 vols., 4to 
1801, with an account of his life and character by his son, the first Earl 
of Malmesbury. Chahners* Biog. BicL^Editor, 
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he can play upon the fiddle as well as Giardini,^ as that he is 
an eminent Grecian." Goldsmith. " The greatest musical 
performers have but small emoluments. Giardini, I am 
told, does not get above seven hundred a year." Johnson, 
" That is indeed but little for a man to get, who does best that 
which so many endeavour to do. There is nothing, I think, 
in which the power of art is shown so much as in playing 
on the fiddle. In all other things we can do somethii^ at 
first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you give him a 
hammer; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A man 
will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy 
one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddlestick, and he can do 
nothing." 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, 
in Mr. Strahan's coach, and carried me out to dine with 
Mr. Elphinston, at his academy at Kensington. A printer 
having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was 
a good topic for the credit of literature. Mrs. Williams 
said, that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited 
so long as Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach several 
years sooner. Johnson. "He was in the right. Life is 
short. The sooner that a man begins to enjoy his wealth, 
the better." 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. John- 
son. " I have looked into it." ** What," said Elphinston, 
" have you not read it through ? " Johnson, offended at 
being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode 
of reading, answered tartly, " No, Sir ; do you read books 
through ? " 

He this day again defended duelling, and put his argu- 
ment upon what I have ever thought the most solid basis ; 
that if public war be allowed to be consistent with morality, 
private war must be equally so. Indeed we may observe 
what strained arguments are used to reconcile war with the 

^ Felix Giardini, an Italian violinist and composer, was bom at Turin, 
1716, and died at Moscow, 1796. He came to London in 1744, and ac- 
quired a considerable fortune by his teaching and concerts, which he lost 
by undertaking the management of the Italian Opera. He then went 
to Moscow with the hope of retrieving his losses, and died there 1796. 
Didot, Biog. Gener. — Editor, 
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Christian religion. But, in my opinion, it is exceedingly 
clear that duelling, having better reasons for its barbarous 
violence, is more justifiable than war, in which thousands 
go forth without any cause of personal quarrel, and 
massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 21 , 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale*s. 
A gentleman attacked Garrick for being vain. Johnsox. 
** No wonder. Sir, that he is vain ; a man who is perpetually 
flattered in every mode that can be conceived. So many 
bellows have blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by 
this time become a cinder." Boswell. ** And such bellows 
too ! Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst : Lord 
Chatham like an iEolus.^ I have read such notes from 
them to him, as were enough to turn his head." Johnson. 
" True. When he whom every body else flatters, flatters 
me, I then am truly happy." Mbs. Thbalb. " The senti- 
ment is in Congreve, I thmk." Johnson. " Yes, Madam, 
in * The Way of the World : '— 

* If there's delight in love, 'tis when I see 

That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.' 

No, Sir, I shotdd not be surprised though Garrick chained 
the ocean and lashed the winds." Boswell. "Shoidd it 
not be. Sir, lashed the ocean and chained the winds?" 
Johnson. " No, Sir ; recollect the original : — ^ 

' In Coram atque JEurum solitus scevire flagellis 
Barbarus, JEolio nunquam hoc in carcere passos, 
Ipsum compedihus qui vinxerat Ennosigaeum,^ "* 

^ Lord Chatham addressed to him, while on a visit at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, the pretty lines : — 

" Leave, Grarrick, leave the landscape, proudly gay, 

Docks, forts, and navies, bright'ning all the bay; 

To my plain roof repair, primeval seat ! 

Y«'t there no wonders your quick eye can meet, 

Save should you deem it wonderful to find 

Ambition cured, and an unpassion'd mind . . . 

Come, then, immortal spirit of the stage. 

Great nature's proxy, glass of every age. 

Come, taste the simple life of patriarchs old, 

Who, rich in rural peace, ne'er thought of pomp or gold.'' 

— Croker^ 
> « The proud Barbarian, whose impatient ire 
Chastised the winds that disobeyed his nod 
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This does very well, when both the winds ar.d ihc sea 
are personified, and mentioned by their mythological luiiues, 
as in Juvenal; but when they are mentioned in plain 
language, the application of the epithets suggested by me 
is the most obvious; and aitcordingly my friend himself, in 
his imitation of the passage which describes Xerxes, has — 



M I 



" The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind. 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various 
views with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having 
been talked of, a learned gentleman ^ who holds a consider- 
able office in the law, expatiated on the hapj^iness of a 
savage life ; and mentioned an instance of an officer who 
had actually lived for some time in the wilds of America, 
of whom, when in that state, he quoted this reflection with 
an air of admiration, as if it had been deeply philosophical : 
" Here am I, free and unrestrained, amidst the rude mag- 
nificence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my side, 
and this gim, with which I can procure food when I want 
it : what more can be desired for human happiness ? " It 
did not require much sagacity to foresee that such a senti- 
ment wotdd not be permitted to pass without due animad- 
version. Johnson. " Do not allow yourself, Sir, to be im- 
posed upon by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff ; it is 
brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as well exclaim, — 
Here am I with this cow and this grass ; what being can 
enjoy greater felicity ? " 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman ' who 
had destroyed himself. Johnson. " It was owing to ima- 
ginary difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked of 
with any friend, woidd soon have vanished," Boswell. 



With stripes, ne'er suffered from the .£olian God, 
Fetter'd the Shaker of the sea and land." 

Juv. X. 182. GifforA — Croker, 

^ The Vanity of Human Wishes. 

* I presume Mr., afterwards Sir W. W. Pepys, a Master in Chancery, 
a frequent visitor at Streatham, but between whom and Johnson there 
was not much good will. — Croker. 

' The gentleman here meant was, no doubt, Johnson's friend^ William 
Fitzherbert, Esq., Member for Derby, who terminated bis own existence 
in January, 1772. — Croker, 
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" Do you think, Sir, that all who commit suicide are mad ? " 
Johnson. " Sir, they are often not "oniversally disordered 
in their intellects, but one passion presses so upon them, 
that they yield to it, and commit suicide, as a passionate 
man will stab anpther." He added, " I have often thought, 
that after a man has taken the resolution to kill himself, 
it is not courage in him to do any thing, however desperate, 
because he has nothing to fear." Goldsmith. " I don't 
see that." Johnson. " Nay, but, my dear Sir, why should 
you not see what every one else sees ? " Goldsmith. " It 
is for fear of something that he has resolved to kill him- 
self : and will not that timid disposition restrain him ? " 
Johnson. " It does not signify that the fear of something 
made him resolve ; it is upon the state of his mind, after 
the resolution is taken, that I argue. Suppose a man, 
either from fear, or pride, or conscience, or whatever mo- 
tive, has resolved to kill himself ; when once the resolution 
id taken, he has nothing to fear. He may then go and 
take the king of Prussia by the nose, at the head of his 
army. He cannot fear the rack, who is resolved to kill 
himself. When Eustace Budgel^ was walking down to 
the Thames, determined to drown himself, he might, if he 
pleased, without any apprehension of danger, have turned 
aside, and first set fire to St. James's Palace." 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on 
him in the morning. As we walked up Johnson's Court, I 
said, " I have a veneration for this court ; " and was glad 
to find that Beauclerk had the same reverential enthusiasm. 
We found him alone. We talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart's 
elegant and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield : ^ a copy 
of which 1^ been sent by the author to Dr. Johnson. 
Johnson. " They have not answered the end. They have 

^ A friend and relative of Addison's, who drowned himself (in 1737) 
to escape a prosecution on account of forging the will of Dr. Tindal, in 
which Budgel had provided himself with a legacy of £2,000. To this 
Pope alludes: — 

'^ Let Budgel charge low Grub Street on his quill, 
And write whate'er he please — except my wilt" 

— Croker, 
* On the Douglas cause, in 1773. — Croker. 
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not been talked of ; I have never heard of them. This is 
owing to their not being sold. People seldom read a book 
which is given to them ; and few are given. The way to 
spread a work is to sell it at a low price. No man will 
send to buy a thing that costs even sixpence, without an 
intention to read it." Boswell. " May it not be doubted, 
Sir, whether it be proper to publish letters, arraigning the 
ultimate decision of an important cause by the supreme 
judicature of the nation ? " Johnson. " No, Sir, I do not 
think it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are 
thought to harm, why not answer them? But they will 
do no harm. If Mr. Douglas be indeed the son of Lady 
Jane, he cannot be hurt : if he be not her son, and yet has 
the great estate of the family of Douglas, he may well 
submit to have a pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. 
Sir, I think such a publication does good, as it does good 
to show us the possibilities of human life. And, Sir, you 
will not say that the Douglas cause was a cause of easy 
decision, when it divided your Court as much as it could 
do, to be determined at all. When your judges are seven 
and seven, the casting vote of the president must be given 
on one side or other; no matter, for my argument, on 
which ; one or the other m/ast be taken ; as when I am to 
move, there is no matter which leg I move first. And 
then. Sir, it was otherwise determined here. No, Sir, a 
more dubious determination of any question cannot be 
imagined." ^ 

He said, " Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting 
to shine in conversation : he has not temper for it, he is so 
much mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is 
composed partly of skill, partly of chance ; a man may be 
beat at times by one who has not the tenth part of his wit. 
Now Goldsmith's putting himsetf against another, is like 

* I regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to study a 
question which interested nations. ^ He would not even read a pamphlet 
which I wrote upon it, entitled, The Essence of the Douglas Cause ; 
which, I hare reason to flatter myself, had considerable effect in favour 
of Mr. Douglas ; of whose legitimate filiation I was then, and am still, 
firmly convinced. Let me add, that no fact can be more respectably 
ascertained, than by the judgment of the most august tribunal in the 
world ; a judgment in which Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden united 
in 1769, and from which only five of a numerous body entered a protest. 
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a man laying a liimdred to one, who cannot spare tlie 
hundred. It is not worth a man's while. A man should 
not lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, 
though he has a hundred chances for him : he can get but 
a guinea, and may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this 
state. When he contends, if he gets the better, it is a 
very little addition to a man of his literary reputation : if 
he does not get the better, he is miserably vexed." 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit set him above 
any risk of such imeasiness. Gurrick had remarked to me 
of him, a few days before, '* Babelais and all other wits are 
nothing compared with him. You may be diverted by 
them ; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes 
laughter out of you, whether you will or no." 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his 
witty contests, even when he entered the lists with Johnson 
himself. Sir Joshua Eeynolds was in company with them 
one day, when Goldsmith said, that he thought he could 
write a good fable, mentioned the simplicity which that 
kind of composition requires, and observed, that in most 
fables the animals introduced seldom talk in character. 
" For instance," said he, " the fable of the little fishes, who 
saw birds fly over their heads, and, envying them, petitioned 
Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill," continued he, 
** consists in making them talk like little fishes." While 
he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie, he observed 
Johnson shaking his sides, and laughing. Upon which he 
smartly proceeded, " Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy 
as you seem to think : for if you were to make little fishes 
talk, they would talk like whales." 

Johnson, though remarkable for his great variety of 
composition, never exercised his talents in fable, except we 
allow his beautiful tale published in Mrs. Williams's Mis- 
cellanies to be of that species. I have, however, found 
among his manuscript collections the following sketch of one : 

" Glow-worm, lying in a garden, saw a candle in a neighbouring 
palace, — and complained of the littleness of its own light; — 
another observed — wait a little; — soon dark, — have outlasted 
voW [many] of these glaring lights, which are only brighter as 
they haste to nothing." 
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On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at Q-eneral 
Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joshua Eeynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Hirale. I was very desirous to 
get Dr. Johnson absolutely fixed in his resolution to go 
with me to the Hebrides tlus year ; and I told him that I 
had received a letter from Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
upon the subject, with which he was much pleased, and 
now talked in such a manner of his long intended tour, 
that I was satisfied he meant to fulfil his engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned. 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in China ; 
that a dog-butcher is as common there as any other butcher ; 
and that when he walks abroad all the dogs fall on him. 
Johnson. " That is not owing to his killing dogs, Sir. I 
remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in 
the house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell 
of carnage which provokes this, let the animals he has 
killed be what they may." Goldsmith. " Yes, there is a 
general abhorrence in animals at the signs of massacre. 
If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses are 
like to go mad." Johnson. " I doubt that." G-oldsmith. 
"Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenticated." Thbale. 
" You had better prove it before you put it into your book 
on natural history. You may do it in my stable if you will." 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove it. If 
he is content to take his information from others, he may 
get through his book with little trouble, and without much 
endangering his reputation. But if he makes experiments 
for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end 
to them; his erroneous assertions would then fall upon 
himseK; and he might be blamed for not having made 
experiments as to every particular." 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and 
spoken of slightingly by Goldsmith; — ^Johnson. "Why, 
Sir, Mallet had talents enough to keep his literary reputa- 
tion alive as long as he himself lived ; and that, let me tell 
you, is a good deal." Goldsmith. " But I cannot agree 
that it was so. His literary reputation was dead long 
before his natural death. I consider an author's literary 
reputation to be alive only while his name will insure a 
good price for his copy from the booksellers. I will get 
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jou (to Johnson) a linndred gnineas for any thing whatever 
that JOU shall write, if you put jonr name to it." 

Dr. Goldsmith's new play, "She Stoops to Conquer," 
being mentioned ; — Johnsov. " I know of no comedy for 
many years that has so much exhilarated an audience, that 
has answered so much the great end of comedy — making 
an audience merry." 

Goldsmith having said, that GkurricVs compliment to the 
Queen, which he introduced into the play of " The Chances," 
which he had altered and revised this year, was mean and 
gross flattery ; * — Johnsov. " Why, Sir, I wotdd not write, 
I would not give solemnly imder my hand, a character 
beyond what I thought really true ; but a speech on the 
stage, let it flatter ever so extravagantly, is f ormular. It 
has always been f ormular to flatter kings and queens : so 
much so, that even in our church-service we have 'our 
most religious king,' used indiscriminately, whoever is 
king. Nay, they even flatter themselves ; — * we have been 
graciously pleased to grant.' No modem flattery, however, 
is so gross as that of the Augustan age, where the emperor 
was deified: — 'Prcesens Divus hahebitur Augustus* And 
as to meanness "-(riBing into warmth) "hTw is it mean 
in a player, — a showman, — a fellow who exhibits himself 
for a shilling, to flatter his queen ? The attempt, indeed, 
was dangerous ; for if it had missed, what liad became of 
Gurrick, and what became of the queen ? As Sir William 
Temple says of a great general, it is necessary not only 
that his designs be formed in a masterly manner, but that 
they should be attended with success. Sir, it is right, at a 
time when the royal family is not generally liked, to let it 
be seen that the people like at least one of them." Sra 
Joshua Eetnolds. " I do not perceive why the profession 
of a player should be despised ; for the great and ultimate 
end of all the employments of mankmd is to produce 
amusement. Gurrick produces more amusement than any 
body." BoswELL. " You say. Dr. Johnson, that Garrick 
exhibits himself for a shilling. In this respect he is only 

* Don John. " Ay, but when things are at the worst they'll mend : 
example does every thing, and the fair sex will certainly grow better, 
whenever the greatest is the best woman in the kingdom.'' Act r* 
so. 2,— fTr^R 
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on a footing with a lawyer, who exhibits himself for his 
fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if 
the case require it. Garrick refuses a play or a part which 
he does not Kke: a lawyer never refuses." JottNsoir. 
" Why, Sir, what does this prove ? only that a lawyer is 
worse. Boswell is now Kke Jack in the Tale of a Tub,^ 
who, when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs himself. 
He thinks I shall cut him down, but Til let him hang " — 
(laughing vociferously). Sir Joshua Eetnolds. "Mr. 
Boswell thinks that the profession of a lawyer beings 
unquestionably honourable, if he can show the profes- 
sion of a player to be more honourable, he proves his. 
argument." 

On Friday, April 30, 1 dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk's^ 
where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and 
some more members of the Literabt Clihb, whom he had 
obligingly invited to meet me, as I was this evening to be- 
balloted for as candidate for admission into that distin- 
guished society. Johnson had done me the honour to 
propose me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

G-oldsmith being mentioned; — Johnson. "It is amaz- 
ing how little Gbldsmith knows. He seldom comes where 
he is not more ignorant than any one else." Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds. " Yet there is no man whose company is more 
liked." Johnson. " To be sure, Sir. When people find a. 
man of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their 
inferior while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying 
to them. What Q-oldsmith comically says of himself ia 
very true, — he always gets the better when he argues 
alone; meaning, that he is master of a subject in his 
study, and can write well upon it; but when he comes 
into company, grows confused, and unable to talk. Take 
him as a poet, his * Traveller ' is a very fine performance ;. 
ay, and so is his * Deserted Village,* were it not sometimes, 
too much the echo of his 'Traveller.* Whether, indeed, 
we take him as a poet, — as a comic writer, — or as an his- 
torian, he stands in the first class." Boswell. "An 

^ The allusion is not to the Tale of a Tub, but to the History of John 
Bull, part iy. chap. ii. ; where, however, Jack does not hang himself for 
any such reason ; but the misrepresentation turned the laugh against 
Boswell, and that was all Johnson cared for. — Lockhart, 
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historian ! Mj dear Sir, jou snrelj will not rank his com- 
pilation of the Boman History with the works of other 
historians of this age ? " Johksov. ^ Whj, who are before 
him ? " Boswsu,. " Hnme, — ^Bobertson* — ^Lord Lyttelton.** 
JoHFSOV (his antipathy to the Scotch beginning to rise). 
"I have not read Hnme; bnt, doubtless. Goldsmith's 
History is better than the verbiage of Bobertson, or the 
foppery of Dalrymple/' Boswsu,. ** Will yon not admit 
the superiority of Bobertson, in whose History we find such 
penetration, such painting? " Jobdtsov. " Sir, you must 
consider how that penetration and that painting are em- 
ployed. It is not history, it is imagination. He who 
describes what he never saw, draws from fan<7^. Bobertson 
paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces in a history-piece : 
he imagines an heroic countenance. You must look upon 
Bobertson's work as romance, and tiy it by that standard. 
History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is ^e great eicellence of 
a writer to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold. Goldsmith has done this in his History. Now 
Bobertson might have put twice as much into his book. 
Bobertson is like a man who has packed gold in wool : the 
wool takes up more room than the gold. No, Sir; I 
always thought Bobertson would be crushed by his own 
weight, — would be buried under his own ornaments. Gold- 
smith tells you shortly all you want to know : Bobertson 
detains you a great deal too long. No man will read 
Bobertson's cumbrous detail a second time; but Gold- 
smith's plain narratiye will please again and again. I 
would say to Bobertson what an old tutor of a college said 
to one of his pupils : ' Bead over your compositions, and 
wherever you meet with a passage which you think is 
particularly fine, strike it out.' Goldsmith's abridgment is 
better than that of Lucius Floras or Eutropius ; and I will 
venture to say, that if you compare him with Yertot,^ in 
the same places of the Boman EObtory, you will find that 
he excels Yertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of 
saying everything he has to say in a pleasing manner. He 

* Ben^ Anbert, Siear de Yertot, born of an andent Norman family, 
Not. 25, 1655, died at Fkria, June 15, 1735. His most celebrated work, 
alluded to in the text, Berolations lomaines, was published i^ Paris in 
two Tols. 8vo, 1719.— fkUtor, 
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is now writmg a Natural History, and will make it as 
entertaining as a Persian tale." 

I cannot dismiss the present topic without observing, that 
it is probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often 
" talked for victory," rather urged plausible objections to 
Dr. Eobertson's excellent historical works, in the ardour of 
contest, than caressed his real and decided opinion ; for it 
is not easy to suppose, that he should so widely difEer from 
the rest of the literary world. 

Johnson. " I remember once being with €k>ldsmith in 
Westminster Abbey. While we surveyed the Poets' Comer, 
I said to him, 

' Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,'' ^ 

When we got to Temple Bar he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads ^ upon it, and slily whispered me, 

* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.* *' ' 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. " His * Pilgrim's 
Progress ' has great merit, both for invention, imagination, 
and the conduct of the story ; and it has had the best evidence 
of its merit, the general and continued approbation of man- 
kind. Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive 
sale. It is remarkable, that it begins very much like the 
poem of Dante ; yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that he had read 
Spenser." 

A proposition which had been a^tated, that monuments 
to eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected 
in St. Paid's church, as well as in Westminster Abbey, was 
mentioned ; and it was asked, who shoidd be honoured by 
having his monument first erected there. Somebody sug- 
gested Pope. Johnson. " Why, Sir, as Pope was a Eoman 
Catholic, I would not have his to be first. I think Milton's 

. ^ Ovid. Art. Amator., iii. 339. 

' The heads of Messrs. Fletcher and Townley, executed on the 31st 
July, 1746, for the rebellion of 1745, were placed on Temple Bar : 
whether the heads of the rebels of 1715 remained there, or whether 
others were afterwards added, I do not know. — Oroker, 

' In allnsion to Dr. Johnson's supposed political principles, and 
perhaps his own. 
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rather should have the precedence.^ I think more highly 
of him now than I did at twenty. There is more thinking 
in him and in Butler than in any of our poets." 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the author 
of so excellent a book as " The Whole Duty of Man " shoidd 
conceal himself.^ Johnson. " There may be difEerent rea- 
sons assigned for this, any one of which would be very 
sufficient. He may have been a clergyman, and may have 
though that his religious coimsels woidd have less weight 
when known to have come from a man whose profession 
was theology. He may have been a man whose practice 
was not suitable to his principles, so that his character 
might injure the effect of his book, which he had written 
in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a man of 
rigid self-denial, so that he wotdd have no reward for his 
pious labour while in this world, but refer it all to a future 
state." 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 
Beauclerk's till the fate of my election should be announced 
to me. I sat in a state of anxiety which even the charming 
conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissi- 
pate. In a short time I received the a^eeable intelligence 
that I was chosen. I hastened to the place of meeting, and 
was introduced to such a society as can seldom be found. 
Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the first time, 
and whose splendid talents had long made me ardently 
wish for his acquaintance ; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Gurrick, Dr. 
Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the 
company with whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, 
Johnson placed himself behind a chair, on which he leaned 

^ Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a poet, 
notwithstanding his jast abhorrence of that sour republican's political 
principles. His candour and discrimination are equally conspicuous. 
Let us hear no more of his *' injustice to Milton." 

^ In a manuscript in the Bodleian Library several circumstances are 
stated, tvhich strongly incline me to belieye that Dr. Accepted Frewen, 
Archbishop of York, was the author of this work. — Malone, 

See, on the subject of the author of this celebrated and excellent work, 
€rentleman*s Magazine, vol xxiv., p. 26, and Ballard's Memoirs of Learned 
Ladies, p. 300. The late eccentric but learned Dr. Barrett, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, believed, I know not on what evidence, that Dr. Chappel, 
formerly provost of that college was the author. — Oroker. 
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as on a desk or pulpit, and with humorous formality gave 
me a charge, pointing out the conduct expected from me as 
a good member of tMs club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd verses which had 
been publicly recited to an audience for money. Johnson. 
"I can match this nonsense. There was a poem called 
* Eugenio/ which came out some years ago, and concludes 
thus : — 

' And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 
Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves. 
Survey Eugenio, view him o'er and o'er. 
Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.' ^ 

Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Eoyal Society,* has these 
lines : — 

* Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry.' " 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for 
that species of wit, deigned to allow that there was one good 
pun in " Menagiana," I think on the word coirps.^ 

^ Dr. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate : " Eugenio " 
does not conclude thus. There are eight more lines after the last of those 
quoted hy him; and the passage which he meant to recite is as fol- 
lows : — 

" Say now, ye fluttering, poor assuming elves, 
Stark full of pride, of folly, of — ^yourselves 5 
Say, Where's the wretch of all your impious crew 
Who dares confront his character to view ? 
Behold Eugenio," &c. &c. 

Mr. Reed informs me that the author of Eugenio (Thomas Beech), a 
wine*roerchant at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, 
viz. May 17, 1737, cut his own throat; and that it appears by Swift's 
works, that the poem had been shown to him, and received some of his 
corrections. Johnson had read Eugenio on his first coming to town, for 
we see it mentioned in one of his letters to Mr. Cave, which has been in- 
serted in this work. 

^ There is no such poem ; — the lines are part of an allusion to the Royal 
Society, in the Annus Mirabilis, stanza 164. — Croker, 

^ I formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word, and ima- 
gined it to be corps, from its similarity of sound to the real one. For an 

II. Q 
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Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson re- 
lished with great good hiunonr. But his conversation 
alone, or what led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the 
business of this work. 

On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. He observed, that " the Irish mix better 
with the English than the Scotch do; their language is 
nearer to English ; as a proof of which, they succeed very 
well as players, which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they 
have not that extreme nationality which we find in the 
Scotch. I will do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that you 
are the most v/nscottified of your countrymen. You are 
almost the only instance of a Scotchman that I have known, 
who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman." 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a ques- 
tion which had been much agitated in the church of Scot- 
land, whether the claim of lay-patrons to present ministers 
to parishes be well founded ; and supposing it to be well 
founded, whether it ought to be exercised without the con- 
currence of the people? That church is composed of a 
series of judicatures : a presbytery, a synod, and finally, a 
general assembly ; before all of which this matter may be 
contended: and in some cases the presbytery having re- 
fused to induct or settle, as they call it, the person pre- 
sented by the patron, it has been found necessary to appeal 
to the General Assembly. He said, I might see the sub- 
accurate and shrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am indebted for 
some remarks on my work, observes on this passage : — " Q, if not on 
the word fort ? A Tociferous French preacher said of Bourdaloue, * II 
prdche fort bien, et moi Men fori' — Menagiana, See also Anecdotes 
Litt^raires, art. Bourdaloue." But my ingenious and obliging correspon- 
dent, Mr. Abercrombie of Philadeljihia, has pointed out to me the follow- 
ing passage; which renders the preceding conjecture unnecessary, and 
confirms my original statement : — 

''Madame de Bourdonne, chanoinesse de Bemiremont, venoit d'en- 
tendre un discours plein de feu et d'esprit, mais fort pen solide, et trds- 
irr^gulier. Une de ses amies, qui y prenoit int^rdt pour I'orateur, lui dit 
en sortant, * Eh bien, Madame, que tous semble-t-il de ce que tous venez 
d'entendre ? Qu'il y a d'esprit ? ' — ' II y & tant,' r^pondit Madame de 
Bourdonne, 'queje n'y ai pas vu de corps,'"* Menagiana, tome ii., p. 64.* 
[Note in the third edition, vol. ii., p. 239. — Editor.] 
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ject well treated in the "Defence of Pluralities;" and 
altliougli lie thonglit that a patron should exercise his 
right with tenderness to the inclinations of the people of a 
parish, he was very clear as to his right. Then, supposing 
the question to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he 
dictated to me what follows : — 

" Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the 
inferior judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience 
tells them that the people ought to choose their pastor; their 
conscience tells them that they ought not to impose upon a con- 
gregation a minister ungrateful and unacceptable to his auditors. 
Conscience is nothing more than a conviction felt by ourselves of 
something to be done, or something to be avoided ; and in questions 
of simple unperplexed morality, conscience is very often a guide 
that may be trusted. But before conscience can determine, the 
state of the question is supposed to be completely known. In 
questions of law, or of fact, conscience is very often confounded 
with opinion. No man*s conscience can tell him the rights of 
another man ; they must be known by rational investigation or 
historical inquiry. Opinion, which he that holds it may call his 
conscience may teach some men that religion would be promoted, 
and quiet preserved, by granting to the people universally the 
choice of their ministers. But it is a conscience very ill informed 
that violates the rights of one man for the convenience of another. 
Beligion cannot be promoted by injustice ; and it was never yet 
found that a popular election was very quietly transacted. 

" That justice would be violated by transferring to the people 
the right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that 
right had its original. The right of patronage was not at first a 
privilege torn by power from unresisting poverty. It is not an 
authority at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established 
only by succession and by precedents. It is not a grant capri- 
ciously made from a higher tyrant to a lower. It is a right dearly 
purchased by the first possessors, and justly inherited by those 
that succeeded them. When Christianity was established in this 
island, a regular mode of public worship was prescribed. Public 
worship requires a pubHc place ; and the proprietors of lands, as 
they were converted, built churches for their families and their 
vassals. For the maintenance of ministers, they settled a certain 
portion of their lands, and a district, through which each minister 
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was required to extend his care, was, hj that circumscription^ 
constituted a parish. This is a position so generally received in 
England, that the extent of a manor and of a parish are regularly 
received for each other. The churches which the proprietors of 
lands had thus built and thus endowed, they justly thought them- 
selves entitled to provide with ministers ; and when the episcopal 
government prevails, the bishop has no power to reject a man 
nominated by the patron, but for some crime that might exclude 
him from the priesthood. For the endowment of the church being 
the gift of the landlord, he was consequently at liberty to give it, 
according to his choice, to any man capable of performing the 
holy offices. The people did not choose him, because the people 
did not pay him. 

'* We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is passed 
out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many transla- 
tions of property and changes of government : that scarce any 
church is now in the hands of the heirs of the builders ; and that 
the present persons have entered subsequently upon the pretended 
rights by a thousand accidental and iinknown causes. Much of 
this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right of patronage ex- 
tinguished P Kthe right followed the lands, it is possessed by the 
same equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, in effect, 
part of the manor, and protected by the same laws with every 
other privil^e. Let us suppose an estate forfeited by treason, 
and granted by the crown to a new family. With the lands were 
forfeited all the rights appendant to those lands ; by the same 
power that grants the lands, the rights also are granted. The 
right lost to the patron falls not to the people, but is either re- 
tained by the crown, or, what to the people is the same thing, is 
by the crown given away. Let it change hands ever so often, it 
is possessed by him that receives it with the same right as it was 
conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our possessions, be forcibly 
seized or fraudulently obtained. But no injury is still done to 
the people ; for what they never had, they have never lost. 
Caius may usurp the right of Titius, but neither Caius, nor Titius 
injure the people ; and no man^s conscience, however tender or 
however active, can prompt him to restore what may be proved 
to have been never taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot 
be proved, that a popular election of ministers were to be desired, 
our desires are not the measure of equity. It were to be desired 
that power should be only in the hands of the merciful, and riches 
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in the possession of the generous ; but the law must leave both 
riches and power where it finds them ; and must often leave riches 
with the covetous, and power with the cruel. Convenience may 
be a rule in little things, where no other rule has been established. 
But as the great end of government is to give every man his 
own, no inconvenience is greater than that of making right uncer- 
tain. Nor is any man more an enemy to public peace, than he 
who fills weak heads with imaginary claims, and breaks the series 
of civil subordination, by inciting the lower classes of mankind to 
encroach upon the higher. 

" Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being origi- 
nally purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in 
the hands of lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other 
right, we have left to the advocates of the people no other plea 
but that of convenience. Let us, therefore, now consider what 
the people would really gain by a general abolition of the right 
of patronage. What is most to be desired by such a change is, 
that the country should be supplied with better ministers. But 
why should we suppose that the parish will make a wiser choice 
than the patron ? If we suppose mankind actuated by interest, 
the patron is more likely to choose with caution, because he will 
suffer more by choosing wrong. By the deficiency of his minister, 
or by his vices, he is equally offended with the rest of the con- 
gregation; but he will have this reason more to lament them, 
that they will be imputed to his absurdity or corruption. The 
qualifications of a minister are well known to be learning and 
piety. Of his learning the patron is probably the only judge in 
the parish ; and of his piety not less a judge than others ; and is 
more likely to inquire minutely and diligently before he gives a 
presentation than one of the parochial rabble, who can give 
nothing but a vote. It may be urged, that though the parish 
might not choose better ministers, they would at least choose 
ministers whom they liked better, and who would therefore 
officiate with greater efficacy. That ignorance and perseverance 
should always obtain what they like was never considered as the 
end of government ; of which it is the great and standing benefit, 
that the wise see for the simple, and the regular act for the 
capricious. But that this argument supposes the people capable 
of judging, and resolute to act according to their best judgments, 
though this be sufficiently absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It 
supposes not only wisdom, but unanimity, in those, who upon no 
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other occasions are unanimous or wise. If by some strange con- 
currence all the voices of a parish should unite in the choice of 
any single man, though I could not charge the patron with in- 
justice for presenting a minister, I should censure him as unkind 
and injudicious. But it is evident, that as in all other popular 
elections there will be a contrariety of judgment and acrimony 
of passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into fac- 
tions, and the contest for the choice of a minister would set 
neighbours at variance, and bring discord into families. The 
minister would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would flatter 
some, and bribe others ; and the electors, as in all other cases, 
would call for holidays and ale, and break the heads of each other 
during the jollity of the canvass. The time must, however, 
come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, and one of 
the ministers get possession of the church. On what terms does 
he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with half hid 
parish ? By what prudence or what diligence can he hope to 
conciliate the affections of that party by whose defeat he has 
obtained his living? Every man who voted against him will 
enter the church with hanging head and downcast eyes, afraid to 
encoimter that neighbour, by whose vote and influence he has 
been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour for opposing him^ 
and his minister for having prospered by his opposition ; and as 
he will never see him but with pain, he will never see him but 
with hatred. Of a minister presented by the patron, the parish 
has seldom anything worse to say than that they do not know 
him. Of a minister chosen by a popular contest, all those who 
do not favour him have nursed up in their bosoms principles of 
hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited principally by 
pride. The pride of a common man is very Kttle exasperated 
by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged superior. He 
bears only his little share of a general evil, and suflers in common 
with the whole parish ; but when the contest is between equals,, 
the defeat has many aggravations ; and he that is defeated by 
his next neighbour is seldom satisfied without some revenge ; and 
it is hard to say what bitterness of malignity would prevail in a 
parish where these elections should happen to be frequent, and 
the enmity of opposition should be rekindled before it had cooled." 

ThoTighi I present to my readers Dr. Johnson's masterly 
thoughts on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that 
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notwithstanding I am myseK a lay patron, I do not en- 
tirely subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7, 1 breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale's 
in the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as 
well as I could to apologise for a lady ^ who had been 
divorced from her husband by act of parliament. I said 
that he had used her very ill, had behaved brutally to her, 
and that she coidd not continue to live with him without 
having her delicacy contaminated; that all affection for 
him was thus destroyed ; that the essence of conjugal 
union being gone, there remained only a cold form, a mere 
civil obligation ; that she was in the prime of life, with 
qualities to produce happiness ; that these ought not to be 
lost ; and, that the gentleman on whose account she was 
divorced had gained her heart while thus imhappily situated. 
Seduced, perhaps, by the charms of the lady in question, I 
thus attempted to palliate what I was sensible could not 
be justified; for when I had finished my harangue, my 
venerable friend gave me a proper check : — " My dear Sir, 
never accustom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. The 
woman's a , and there's an end on't." 

He described the father^ of one of his friends thus: — 
" Sir, he was so exuberant a talker at public meetings, that 
the gentlemen of his county were afraid of him. No busi- 
ness could be done for his declamation." 

He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I 
had carried on a short conversation by signs with some 
Esquimaux, who were then in London, particiilarly with 
one of them, who was a priest. He thought I could not 
make them understand me. No man was more incredulous 
as to particiilar facts which were at all extraordinary ; and 
therefore no man was more scrupulously inquisitive, in 
order to discover the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house of my friends, 
Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, booksellers in the 
Poultry : there were present, their elder brother Mr. Dilly 

* No doubt Lady Diana Spencer, daughter of Charles Duke of Marl- 
borough, born in 1734, married in 1757 to Viscount Bolingbroke, from 
whom she was divorced in 1768, and married immediately after Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk. — Croker. 

^ Old Mr. Langton. — Croker. 
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of Bedfordshire, Dr. Gbldsmitli, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, 
£ey. Dr. Mayo, a dissenting minister, the Eev. Mr. Topladj,^ 
and my friend the Rev. Mx, Temple. 

Hawkesworth's compilation of the " Voyages to the South 
Sea " being mentioned ; — Johnson. " Sir, if you talk of it 
as a subject of commerce, it will be gainful ; if as a book 
that is to increase htiman knowledge, I believe there will 
not be much of that. Hawkesworth can tell only what 
the voyagers have told him; and they have found very 
little, only one new animal, I think." Boswell. "But 
many insects. Sir." Johnson. " Why, Sir, as to insects. 
Bay reckons of British insects twenty thousand species. 
They might have staid at home and discovered enough in 
that way." 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington's 
ingenious Essay against the received notion of their mi- 
gration. Johnson. " I think we have as good evidence for 
the migration of woodcocks as can be desired. We find 
they disappear at a certain time of the year, and appear 
again at a certain time of the year ; and some of them, 
when weary in their flight, have been known to alight on 
the rigging of ships far out at sea." One of the company 
observed, that there had been instances of some of them 
found in summer in Essex. Johnson. "Sir, that strengthens 
our argument. Exceptive prohat regtdam. Some being f ound, 
shows that, if all remained, many would be found. A few 
sick or lame ones may be found." G-oldsmith. " There is 
a partial migration of the swallows; the stronger ones 
migrate, the others do not." 

Boswell. " I am well assured that the people of Ota- 
heite, who have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves 
them for bread, laughed heartily when they were informed 
of the tedious process necessary with us to have bread ; 
ploughing, gowi^, harrowing, raping, threshing, grinding! 
baking." Johnson. " Why, Sir, all ignorant savages wiU 
laugh when they are told of the advantages of civilised life. 
Were you to tell men who live without houses, how we 

^ A. M. Toplady, Vicar of Broad Hembury, in Deron; author of 
Historic Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England, 
and many works of the same Calvinistic principle: he died in 1778, 
set. 38. — Croker, 
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pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, and that 
after a bouse is raised to a certain height, a man tumbles 
off a scaffold, and breaks his neck ; he would laugh heartily 
at our folly in building ; but it does not follow that men 
are better without houses. No, Sir (holding up a slice of 
a good loaf), this is better than the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument which is to be found in his 
*' Eambler," against the notion that the brute creation is 
endowed with the faculty of reason : " Birds build by in- 
stinct ; they never improve ; they built their first nest as 
well as any one they ever build." Q-oldsmith. " Yet we 
see, if you take away a bird's nest with the ^gs in it, she 
will make a slighter nest and lay again." Johnson. " Sir, 
that is because at first she has full time, and makes her 
nest deliberately. In the case you mention she is pressed 
to lay, and must therefore make her nest quickly, and 
consequently it will be slight." Goldsmith. " The nidifi- 
cation of birds is what is least known in natural history, 
though one of the most curious things in it." 

I introduced the subject of toleration. Johnson. " Every 
society has a right to preserve public peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagation of 
opinions which have a dangerous tendency. To say the 
magistrate has this right, is using an inadequate word : it 
is the society for which the magistrate is agent. He may 
be morally or theologically wrong in restraining the propa- 
gation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he is 
politically right." Mayo. "I am of opinion, Sir, that 
every man is entitled to liberty of conscience in religion ; 
and that the magistrate cannot restrain that right." John- 
son. " Sir, I agree with you. Every man has a right to 
liberty of conscience, and with that the magistrate cannot 
interfere. People conf oxind liberty of thinking with liberty 
of talking; nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man 
has a physical right to think as he pleases ; for it cannot 
be discovered how he thinks. He has not a moral right, 
for he ought to inform himself, and think justly. But, 
Sir, no member of a society has a right to tea>ch any doctrine 
contrary to what the society holds to be true. The magis- 
trate, I say, may be wrong in what he thinks : but while 
he thinks limself right, he may and ought to enforce what 
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he thinks." Mayo. ** Then, Sir, we are to remain always 
in error, and truth never can prevail ; and the magistrate 
was right in persecuting the first Christians." Johnson. 
** Sir, the only method by which religious truth can be 
established is by martyrdom. The magistrate has a right 
to enforce what- he thinks ; and he who is conscious of the 
truth has a right to suffer. I am afraid there is no other 
way of ascertaining the truth, but by persecution on the 
one hand and enduring it on the other." Goldsmith. 
" But how is a man to act. Sir? Though firmly convinced 
of the truth of his doctrine, may he not think it wrong to 
expose himself to persecution ? Has he a right to do so ? 
Is it not, as it were, committing voluntary suicide?" 
Johnson. " Sir, as to volimtary suicide, as you call it,, 
there are twenty thousand men in an army who will go 
without scruple to be shot at, and mount a breach for 
fivepence a dia»y." Goldsmith. "But have they a moral 
right to do this ? " Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if you will not 
take the universal opinion of mankind, I have nothing to 
say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of thinking, 
I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether it 
would be better for him to expose himself to martyrdom 
or not, he should not do it. He must be convinced that he 
has a delegation from heaven." Goldsmith. "I would 
consider whether there is the greater chance of good or evil 
upon the whole. If I see a man who has fallen into a> 
well, I would wish to help him out; but if there is a 
greater probability that he shall pull me in, than that I 
shall pull him out, I would not attempt it. So, were I to 
go to Turkey, I might wish to convert the grand signior to 
the Christian faith ; but when I considered that I should 
probably be put to death without effectuating my purpose 
in any degree, I should keep myself quiet." Johnson. 
" Sir, you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect 
obligations. Perfect obligations, which are generally not 
to do something, are clear and positive; as, 'Thou shalt 
not kill.' But charity, for instance, is not definable by 
limits. It is a duty to give to the poor ; but no man can 
say how much anotiber should give to the poor, or when a 
man has given too little to save his soul. In the same 
manner it is a duty to instruct the ignorant, and of con- 
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sequence to convert infidels to Cliristianity ; but no mai^ 
in the common course of things is obliged to carry this to 
such a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as no* 
man is obliged to strip himself to the shirt in order to give 
charity. I have said, that a man must be persuaded that 
he has a particular delegation from heaven." Goldsmith. 
**How is this to be faiown? Our first reformers, who 
were burnt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ 

" Johnson (interrupting him). " Sir, they were not 

btimt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ, but 
for insulting those who did believe it. And, Sir, when the 
first reformers began, they did not intend to be martyred r 
as many of them ran away as could." Boswell. " But,. 
Sir, there was your countryman Elwal, who you told me 
challenged King George with his black-guards, and his 
red-guards." Johnson. "My countryman, Elwal, Sir,, 
should have been put in the stocks — a proper pulpit for 
him ; and he'd have had a numerous audience. A man 
who preaches in the stocks will always have hearers, 
enough." Boswell. " But Elwal thought himself in the 
right." Johnson. " We are not providing for mad people ;. 
there are places for them in the neighbourhood " (meaning 
Moorfields). Mayo. "But, Sir, is it not very hard that I 
should not be allowed to teach my children what I really 
believe to be the truth?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, you. 
might contrive to teach your children eoetra sccmdalum;^ 
but. Sir, the magistrate, if he knows it, has a right to 
resiarain you. Suppose you teach your children to be 
thieves ? " Mayo. " This is making a joke of the subject."^ 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, take it thus : — ^that you teach them, 
the community of goods ; for which there are as many 
plausible arguments as for most erroneous doctrines. You 
teach them that all things at first were in common, and 
that no man had a right to any thing but as he laid his- 
hands upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to be, the 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle 
in society — ^property. And don*t you think fiie magistrate 
would have a right to prevent you? Or, suppose you 
should teach your children the notion of the Adamites,, 
and they shall run naked into the streets, would not the 
magistrate have a right to flog 'em into their doublets ^ '' 
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Mayo. '* I think the magistrato has no right to interfere 
till there is some overt act." Boswbll. " So, Sir, though 
he sees an enemy to the state charging a blunderbuss, he 
is not to interfere till it is fired off ! " Mayo. " He must 
be sure of its direction against the state." Johnson. 
** The magistrate is to judge of that. He has no right to 
restrain your thinking, because the evil centres in yourself. 
If a man were sitting at this table, and chopping off his 
fingers, the magistrate, as guardian of the commimity, has 
no authority to restrain him, however he might do it from 
kindness as a parent. — ^Though, indeed, upon more con- 
sideration, I thmk he may ; as it is probable, that he who 
is chopping off his own fingers, may soon proceed to chop 
off those of other people. If I think it right to steal Mr. 
Billy's plate, I am a bad man ; but he can say nothing to 
me. If I make an open declaration that I think so, he 
will keep me out of his house. If I put forth my hand, I 
shall be sent to Newgate. This is the gradation of think- 
ing, preaching, and acting : if a man thinks erroneously, 
he may keep his thoughts to himself, and nobody wHl 
trouble him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society 
may expel him ; if he acts in consequence of it, the law 
takes place, and he is hanged." Mayo. " But, Sir, ought 
not Christians to have liberty of conscience ? " Johnson. 
** I have already told you so. Sir. You're coming back to 
where you were." Boswbll. " Dr. Mayo is always taking 
a return post-chaise, and going the stage over again. He 
has it at half-price." Johnson. "Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got a set of words.^ 
Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the magistrate be 
right or wrong. Suppose a club were to be formed, to 
dnnk confusion to "King George the Third, and a happy 
restoration to Charles tiie Third, this would be very bad 
with respect to the state ; but every member of that club 
must either conform to its rules, or be turned out of it. 

^ Dr. Mayo's calm temper and steady perseveranoe, rendered him an 
admirable subject for the exercise of Dr. Johnson's powerful abilities. 
He never flinched; but, after reiterated blows, remained seemingly un- 
moved as at the first. The scintillations of Johnson's genius flashed 
every time he was struck, without his receiving any injury. Hence he 
obtained the epithet of The Literary AnvU, 
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Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, tliat tlie magistrate 
shoTiId * tolerate all things that are tolerable.' This is no 
good definition of toleration upon any principle; but it 
shows that he thought some things were not tolerable."" 
ToPLADT. " Sir, you have untwisted this difficult subject 
with great dexterity.*' 

During this argument, G-oldsmith sat in restless agi* 
tation, from a wish to get in and shine. Finding himself 
excluded, he had taken his hat to go away, but remained 
for some time with it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at 
the close of a long night, lingers for a little while, to see if 
he can have a favourable opening to finish with success. 
Once, when he was beginning to speak, he found himself 
overpowered by the loud voice of Johnson, who was at the 
opposite end of the table, and did not perceive Goldsmith's 
attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the 
attention of the company, Gbldsmith in a passion threw 
down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming 
in a bitter tone, " Take i^." When Toplady was going to 
speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led Q-oldsmitk 
to think tluvt he was beginning again, and taking the words 
from Toplady. Upon which^ he seized this opportunity of 
venting his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of sup- 
porting another person : " Sir," said he to Johnson, " the 
gentleman has heard you patiently for an hour : pray allow 
us now to hear him." JoHifsoN (sternly). " Sir, I was not 
interrupting the gentleman. I was only giving him p» signal 
of my attention. Sir, you are impertinent." GJudsmith 
made no reply, but continued in the company for some 
time'. 

A gentleman present ^ ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if 
there was not a material difference as to toleration of 
opinions which lead to action, and opinions merely specu* 
lative ; for instance, would it be wrong in the magistrate 
to tolerate those who preach against the doctrine of the 
Trinity ? Johnson was highly offended, and said, " I won- 
der, Sir, how a gentleman of your piety can introduce this, 
subject in a mixed company." He told me 
that the impropriety was, that perhaps some of the 

^ Mr. LaDgton. See Tour of the Hebrides^ August 22, 1773i 
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-might have talked on the subject in such terms as might * 
have shocked him ; or he might have been forced to appear 
in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, with 
submissive deference, said, he had onlj hinted at the ques- 
tion from a desire to hear Dr. Johnson's opinion upon it. 
Johnson. "Why then, Sir, I think that permitting men 
io preach any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the es- 
iablished church, tends, in a certain degree, to lessen the 
authority of the church, and, consequently, to lessen the 
influence of religion." " It may be considered," said the 
gentleman, " whether it would not be politic to tolerate in 
49uch a case." Johnson. "Sir, we have been talking of 
rigJU : this is another question. I think it is not politic to 
tolerate in such a case." 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject 
should be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore 
■at this time waived the theological question ; yet his own 
orthodox belief in the sacred mystery of the Trinity is 
evinced beyond doubt, by the following passage in his 
private devotions :— 

" O Lord, hear my prayer, for Jesus Christ's sake ; to whom 
-with thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be all 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen." ' 

BoswBLL. "Pray, Mr. DiUy, how does Dr. Leland's' 
•* History of Ireland ' sell ? " Johnson (bursting forth 
with a generous indignation). "The Irish are in a most 
tmnatural state ; for we see there the minority prevailing 
over the majorily. There is no instance, even in the ten 
^rsecutions, of such severity as that which the Protestants 
of Ireland have exercised against the Catholics. Did we 
tell them we have conquered them, it would be above 
board : to punish them by confiscation and other penalties, 
as rebels, was monstrous iniustice. King William was 
not their lawful soyereign .- he had not be2 acknowledged 
by the parliament of Ireland, when they appeared in arms 
against him." 

^ Pr. and Med., p. 39. 

^ His History of Ireland, in three vols. 4to., was published in 1778,— 
Wri^hi, 
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I here suggested something fayourable of the Eoman 
Catholics. Toplady. " Does not their invocation of saints 
suppose omnipresence in the saints ? " Johnson. " No, 
Sir ; it supposes only pluri-presence ; and when spirits are 
divested of matter, it seems probable that they should see 
with more extent than when in an embodied state. There 
is, therefore, no approach to an invasion of any of the 
divine attributes, in the invocation of saints. But I think 
it is will-worship, and presumption. I see no command 
for it, and therefore think it is safer not to practise it." 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the Club, 
where we f oimd ]M&. Burke, Mr. Qarrick, and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who 
sat silently brooding over Johnson's reprimand to him after 
dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to some of 
us, — " m make Goldsmith forgive me ; " and then called 
to him in a loud voice, " Dr. Goldsmith, — something passed 
to-day where you and I dined : I as^ your pardon.*' Gold- 
smith answered placidly, " It must be much from you. Sir, 
that I take ill." And so at once the difference was over, 
and they were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith 
rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the Club to-night, when I regretted that 
Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, 
by which he often exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, 
that he was not like Addison, who was content with the 
fame of his writings, and did not aim also at excellency in 
conversation, for which he found himself unfit : and that 
he said to a lady who complained of his having talked little 
in company, ''Madam, I have but nine-pence in ready 
money, but I can draw for a thousand poimds." I ob- 
served that Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his 
cabinet, but, not content with that, was always taking out 
his purse. Johnson. "Yes, Sir, and that so often an 
empty purse ! " 

Goldsmith's incessant desire of being conspicuous in 
company was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to 
such disadvantage as one should hardly have supposed 
possible in a man of his genius. When his literary repu- 
tation had risen deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, he became very jealous of the extraordinary at- 
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might have talked on the subject in such terms as might 
have shocked him ; or he might have been forced to appear 
in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, with 
submissive deference, said, he had only hinted at the ques- 
tion from a desire to hear Dr. Johnson's opinion upon it. 
Johnson. "Why then, Sir, I think that permitting men 
to preach any opinion cont^ to the doctrine oTthe es- 
tablished church, tends, in a certain degree, to lessen the 
authority of the church, and, consequently, to lessen the 
influence of religion." " It may be considered," said the 
gentleman, " whether it would not be politic to tolerate in 
43uch a case." Johnson. "Sir, we have been talking of 
right : this is another question. I think it is not politic to 
tolerate in such a case." 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject 
ehould be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore 
■at this time waived the theological question ; yet his own 
orthodox belief in the sacred mystery of the Trinity is 
evinced beyond doubt, by the following passage in his 
private devotions : — 

" O Lord, hear my prayer, for Jesus Christ's sake ; to whom 
-with thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be all 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen." ' 

BoswELL. "Pray, Mr. DiUy, how does Dr. Leland's* 
•* History of Ireland ' sell ? " Johnson (bursting forth 
with a generous indignation). " The Irish are in a most 
tmnatural state ; for we see there the minority prevailing 
over the majority. There is no instance, even in the ten 
^rsecutions, of such severity as that which the Protestants 
of Ireland have exercised against the Catholics. Did we 
tell them we have conquered them, it would be above 
board : to punish them by confiscation and other penalties, 
as rebels, was monstrous injustivij^J^^^ William was 
not their lawful sovereign : he haa 
by the parliament of Ireland, when tix. 
against him." 

^ Pr. and Med., p. 39. 

^ His History of Ireland, in three vols. 4to., was published 
Wright. 
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time, and therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whdther 
I shall ever revise it more, I know not. If many readers had 
been as judicious, as diligent, and as communicative as yourself^ 
my work had been better. The world must at present take it 
as it is. I am, Sir, your most obUged and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

On Sunday, May 8,' I dined with Jolinson at Mr. Lang- 
ton's with Dr. Beattie and some other company. He des- 
canted on the subject of literary property. " There seems," 
said he, " to be in authors a stronger right of property than 
that by occupancy; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be perpetual ; 
but the consent of nations is against it ; and indeed reason 
and the interests of learning are against it ; for were it to 
be perpetual, no book, however useful, could be universally 
difi^sed amongst mankind, should the proprietor take it 
into his head to restrain its circulation. No book could 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however 
necessary to its elucidation, should the proprietor perversely 
oppose it. For the general good of the world, therefore, 
whatever valuable work has once been created by an author, 
and issued out by him, should be understood as no longer 
in his power, but as belonging to the public ; at the same 
time the author is entitled to an adequate reward. This 
he should have by an exclusive right to his work for a con- 
siderable number of years." 

NoTember, 1787, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, chaplain of 
Bromley College, in Kent, and rector of South Fleet. He had resigned 
the cure of Bromley parish some time before his death. For this, and 
another letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the same truly respectable 
man, I am indebted to Dr. John Loveday, of the Commons, a son of the 
late learned and pious John Loveday, Esq., of Caversham, in Berkshire, 
who obligingly transcribed them for me from the originals in his 
possession. The worthy gentleman, having retired from business, now 
lives in Warwickshire. The world has been lately obliged to him as 
the editor of the late Rev. Dr. Townson's excellent work, modestly 
entitled A Discourse on the Evangelical History, from the Interment to 
the Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; to which is pre- 
fixed a truly interesting and pleasing account of the author, by the 
Rev. Mr. Ralph Churton. 

Dr. John Loveday died March 4, 1809, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1809. — Croker, 

^ Misdate for the 9^.—Oroker. 

II. B 
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tention wliich was every where paid to Johnson. One 
evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for 
talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of unques- 
tionable superiority. " Sir," said he, " you are for TnalnTig 
a monarchy of what should be a republic." 

He was still more mortified when, talking in a company 
with fluent vivadity, and, as he flattered himself, to the 
admiration of all who were present, a German who sat 
next him, and perceived Jolmson rolling himself as if 
about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying " Stay, stay 
— Tpctor Shonson is going to say something." This was, 
no doubt, very provolong, especially to one so irritable as 
Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with strong ex- 
pressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that G-oldsmith was sometimes 
content to be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon 
occasions would be consequential and important. An in- 
stance of this occurred in a small particular. Johnson had 
a way of contracting the names of his friends : as. Beau- 
clerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy ;• Langton, Lanky ; Murphy, 
Mur ; Sheridan, Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom 
Davies was telling that Dr. Johnson said, " We are all in 
labour for a name to Ghld/y's play," G-oldsmith seemed dis- 
pleased that such a liberty shoxQd be taken with his name, 
and said, " I have often desired him not to call me Ooldy/* 
Tom was remarkably attentive to the most minute circum- 
stance about Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, on 
my arrival in London, " Sir, our great friend has made an 
improvement on his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan: he 
calls him now Sherry derry" 



TO THE REV. MR. BAGSHAW.^ 

At Bromley, 

" May 8, 1773. 
"Sib, 

" I retnm you my sincere thanks for your additions to 
my Dictionary; but the new edition has been published some 

^ The Rey. Mr. Thomas Bagshaw, M.A., who died on the 20th of 
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time, and therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whether 
I shall ever revise it more, I know not. If many readers had 
been as judicious, as diligent, and as communicative as yourself; 
my work had been better. The world must at present take it 
as it is. I am. Sir, your most obliged and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

On Sunday, May 8,' I dined with Johnson at Mr. Lang- 
ton's withL Dr. Beattie and some other company. He des- 
canted on the snbiect of literary property. " There seems," 
said he, " to be inWors a^o^er^^t of property than 
that by occupancy; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be perpetual ; 
but the consent of nations is against it ; and indeed reason 
and the interests of learning are against it ; for were it to 
be perpetual, no book, however useful, could be universally 
difi^sed amongst mankind, should the proprietor take it 
into his head to restrain its circulation. No book could 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however 
necessary to its elucidation, should the proprietor perversely 
oppose it. For the general good of the world, therefore, 
whatever valuable work has once been created by an author, 
and issued out by him, should be imderstood as no longer 
in his power, but as belonging to the public ; at the same 
time the author is entitled to an adequate reward. This 
he should have by an exclusive right to his work for a con- 
siderable number of years." 

November, 1787, in the seventy-seventh year of his ^, chaplain of 
Bromley College, in Kent, and rector of South Fleet. He had resigned 
the cure of Bromley parish some time before his death. For this, and 
another letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the same truly respectable 
man, I am indebted to Dr. John Loveday, of the Commons, a son of the 
late learned and pious John Loveday, Esq., of Caversham, in Berkshire, 
who obligingly transcribed them for me from the originals in his 
possession. The worthy gentleman, having retired from business, now 
lives in Warwickshire. The world has been lately obliged to him as 
the editor of the late Rev. Dr. Townson^s excellent work, modestly 
entitled A Discourse on the Evangelical History, from the Interment to 
the Ascension of our Lord and Siaviour Jesus Christ ; to which is pre- 
fixed a truly interesting and pleasing account of the author, by the 
Eev. Mr. Ralph Churton. 

Dr. John Loveday died March 4, 1809, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1809. — Croker, 

^ Misdate for the 9 th. — broker. 

II. B 
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He attacked Lord Monboddo's strange speculation on the 
primitiYe state of human nature ; observing, '' Sir, it is all 
conjecture about a thing useless, even were it known to be 
true. Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to 
things useful, is good ; but conjecture as to what it would 
be useless to know, such as whether men went upon all 
four, is very idle." 

On Monday, May 9,^ as I was to set out on my return to 
Scotland next morning, I was as desirous to see as much 
of Dr. Johnson as I could. But I first called on Goldsmith 
to take leave of him. The jealousy and envy, which, though 
possessed of many most amiable qualities, he frankly 
avowed, broke out violently at this interview.* Upon an- 
other occasion, when Goldsmith confessed himself to be of 
an envious disposition, I contended with Johnson that we 
ought not to be angry with him, he was so candid in own- 
ing it. " Nay, Sir," said Johnson, " we must be angry that 
a man has such a superabuAdance of an odious quality, 
that he cannot keep it within his own breast, but it boils 
over." In my opinion, however. Goldsmith had not more 
of it than other people have, but only talked of it freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be 
a traveller ; said " he woxdd be a dead weight for me to 
carry, and that I should never be able to lug him along 
through the Highlands and Hebrides." Nor would he 
patiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnson's wonderful 
abilities ; but exclaimed, "Is he hke Burke, who vdnds into 
a subject like a serpent ? " •* But," said I, " Johnson is the 
Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle." 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was 
obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early ; he 
appointed me, however, to meet him in the evening at Mr. 
(now Sir Eobert) Chambers's, in the Temple, where he ac- 
cordingly came, though he continued to be very ill. 
Chambers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed 
various remedies to him. Johnson (fretted by pain). 
" Pr'ythee don't tease me. Stay till I am well, and then 

> Misdate for lOtlu^Croker, 

^ I wonder why Boswell so often displays a malevolent feeline towardu 
Goldsmith ? Rivalry for Johnson's good graces, perhaps. — WtUter Scott, 
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you sliall tell me how to cure myself ." He grew better, 
and talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the 
representation of respectable families. His zeal on this 
subject was a circumstance in his character exceedingly 
remarkable, when it is considered that he himself had no 
pretensions to blood. I heard him once say, " I have great 
merit in being zealous for subordination and the honours 
of birth ; for I can hardly tell who was my grandfather." 
He maintained the dignity and propriety of iale succession, 
in opposition to the opinion of one of our friends who had 
that day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his will, devising 
his estate to his three sisters, in preference to a remote heir 
male. Johnson called them "three dowdies/* and said, 
with as high a spirit as the boldest baron in the most per- 
fect days of the feudal system, " An ancient estate should 
always go to males. It is mighty foolish to let a stranger 
have it because ho marries your daughter, and takes your 
name. As for an estate newly acquired by trade, you may 
give it, if you will, to the dog Towser, and let him keep his 



ovm name." 



I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what 
seemed to others a very small sport. He now laughed im- 
moderately, without any reason that we could perceive, at 
our friend's making his will : called him the testator, and 
added, " I dare say he thinks he has done a mighty thing. 
He won't stay till he gets home to his seat in the country, 
to produce this wonderful deed : he'll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road ; and, after a suitable preface 
upon mortality and the imcertainty of life, will toll him 
that he should not delay in maku^ his will ; and here. Sir, 
will he say, is my will, which I have just made, with the 
assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdom; and 
he will read it to him (laughing all the time). He believes 
he hJEks made this will ; but he did not make it ; you. 
Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have had more 
conscience than to make him say, ' being of sound under- 
standing ! ' ha, ha, ha ! I hope he has left me a legacy. I'd 
have his will turned into verse, like a ballad." 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his 
own pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might be 
expected from the author of " The Eambler," but which is 
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here preserved, that mj readers may be acquainted even 
-with the slightest occasional characteristics of so eminent 
a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity 
upon a matter of which pars magna fait, and seemed im- 
patient till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his 
merriment, but continued it all the way till he got witibout 
the Temple Gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, 
that he appeared to be almost in a convidsion ; and, in 
order to support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at 
the side of die foot pavement, and sent forth peals so loud, 
that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to resound 
from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, 
and venerable Johnson happened well to counteract the 
feelings of sadness which I used to experience when parting 
with him for a considerable time. I accompanied him to 
his door, where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of hunself this year : '* Between Easter and 
* Whitsuntide, having always considered that time as pro- 
pitious to study, I attempted to learn the Low Dutch 
language.'' ^ It is to be observed, that he here admits an 
opinion of the human mind being influenced by seasons, 
which he ridicules in his writings. His progress, he says, 
was interrupted by a fever, " which, by the imprudent use 
of a small print, left an inflammation in his useful eye." ^ 
We cannot but admire his spirit, when we know, that 
amidst a complication of bodily and mental distress, he 
was still animated with the desire of intellectual improve- 
ment.' Various notes of his studies appear on different 
days, in his manuscript diary of this year ; such as, " In- 
choavi lecHonem Fentateuchi — Finivi lectionem Conf. Fah. 
Bwrdonum — Legi primwm adwrn, Troadum — Legi Disserta^ 
tionem Clerid podrema/m de Fent — 2 of Clark's Sermons — 
L, ApoUonii pugnami Betricia/m — L. centiMn versus Homeri,** 
Let this serve as a specimen of what accessions of literature 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 128. 
^ Prayers and Meditation, p. 129. 

* Not six months before his death, he wished me to teach him the 
scale of mtisie : ** Dr. Barney, teach me at least the alphabet of your 
language."— ^Knwy. 
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he was perpetually infusing into his mind, while he charged 
himself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salusbury (mother of Mrs. Thrale), 
a lady whom he appears to have esteemed much, and 
whose memory he honoured with an epitaph.^ 

In a lett^ from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I 
pressed him to persevere in his resolution to make this , 
year the projected visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I 
had talked for many years, and which I was confident 
would afford us much entertainment. 



T0 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Johnson's Court, July 5, 1773. 

** Deak Sir, 

" When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an 
inflammation in my eye that I could not for some time read it. 
I can now write without trouble, and can read large prints. My, 
eye is gradually growing stronger ; and I hope will be able to take 
some delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

" Chambers is going a judge, with six thousand a year, to 
Bengal. He and I shall come down together, as far as New- 
eastle, and thenee I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let me 
know the exact time when your courts intermit. I must conform 
a little to Chambers's occasions, and he must conform a little to 
mine. The time which you shall fix must be the common point 
to which we will come as near as we can. Except this eye, I am 
very well. 

^ Mrs. Fiozzi's Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 131. [See Johnsoniana.] 
This event also famished him with a subject of meditation for the 
evening of June the 18th, on which day this lady died :^ 

"Friday, June 18, 1773. This day, after dinner, died Mrs. Salus- 
bury ; she had for some days almost lost the power of speaking. Yester- 
day, as I touched her hand, and kissed it, she pressed my hand between 
her two hands, which she probably intended as the parting caress. At 
night her speech returned a little ; and the said, among other things, to 
her daughter, I have had much time, and I hope I have used it. This 
morning, being called about nine to feel her pulse, I said, at parting, 
God bless you, for Jesus Christ's sake. She smiled, as pleabed. She 
had her senses perhaps to the dying moment." Pr. and Med., p. 127.— 
Croker, 
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** Seattle is so caressed, and inyited, and treated, and liked, 
and flattered by the great, that I can see nothing of him. I am 
in great hope that he will be well provided for, and then we will 
live upon him at the Marischal College, without pity or modesty. 

" ^ left the town without taking leave of me, and is 

gone in deep dudgeon to .* Is not this very childish ? 

Where is now my legacy ? 

'* I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well. 1 
shall see them too when I come ; and I have that opinion of your 
choice, as to suspect that when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, I shall 
be less willing to go away. I am, dear Sir, your affectionate 
humble servant, *' Sam. Johnson.** 

''Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at 
Oxford.** 

I again wrote to bim, informing bim that the court of 
session rose on the 12th of August, hoping to see him 
before that time, and expressing, perhaps in too extrava- 
gant terms, my admiration of hun, and my expectation of 
pleasure from our intended tour. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

•'Aug. 3, 1773. 
" Db4B Sib, 

" I shall set out from London on Friday the 6th of this 
month, and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day 
I shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose I 
must drive to an inn, and send a porter to find you. 

" I am afraid Beattie will not be at his college soon enough 
for us, and I shall be sorry to miss him ; but there is no staying 
for the concurrence of all conveniences. We wiU do as well as 
we can. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. John805.*' 



1 t 



Both these blanks mutt be filled with Lap ff ion. — Croler. 



y 
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TO THE SAME. 

« Aug. 3, 1773. 
" Dear Skb, 

** Not being at Mr. Thrale*s when jour letter came, I bad 
written tbe enclosed paper and sealed it ; bringing it bither for a 
frank, I found jours. If anj tbing could repress mj ardour, it 
would be sncb a letter as jours. To disappoint a friend is un- 
pleasing ; and be tbat forms expectations like jours, must be 
disappointed. Tbink onlj, wben jou see me, tbat jou see a man 
wbo loves JOU, and is proud and glad tbat jou love bim. I am, 
Sir, jour most affectionate, ^* Sam. Johnson.** 



TO THE SAME. 

"Newcastle, Aug. 11, 1773. 
" Deab Sib, 

** I came bitber last nigbt, and bope, but 'do not absolutelj 
promise to be in Edinburgb on Saturdaj. Beattie will not come 
so soon. I am, Sir, jour most bumble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson. 
" Mj compliments to jour ladj." 



TO THE SAME. 

" Mr. Jobnson sends bis compliments to Mr. Boswell, being 
just arrived at Bojd's. 

" Saturdaj night." 

His stay in Scotland was from tbe 18tb of August, on 
which day he arrived, till the 22nd of November, when he 
set out on his return to London ; and I believe ninety-four 
days were never passed by any man in a more vigorous 
exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick-upon-Tweed to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained a few days, and then went by 
St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to 
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the Hebrides, to visit wliich was the principal object lie 
had in view. He visited the isles of Sky, Basaj, OoU, 
Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He travelled through 
Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence by Lochlomond 
and Dumbarton to Glasgow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck 
in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and then by Hamilton, 
back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some time. He 
thus saw the four universities of Scotland, its three princi- 
pal cities, and as much of the Highland and insular life as 
was sufficient for his philosophical contemplation. I had 
the pleasure of accompanying him during the whole of his 
journey. He was respectfidly entertained by the great, 
the learned, and the elegant, wherever he went ; nor was 
he less delighted with the hospitality which he experienced 
in humbler life.* 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his 
mind, as exercised during this peregrination, upon in- 
numerable topics, have been faithfully, and to the best of 
my abilities, displayed in my " Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides," to which, as the public has been pleased to 
honour it by a very extensive circulation, I beg leave to 
refer, as to a separate and remarkable portion of his life,^ 
which may be there seen in detail, and which exhibits as 
striking a view of his powers in conversation, as his works 
do of his excellence in writing. Nor can I deny to myself 
the very flattering gratification of inserting here the 
character which my friend Mr. Courtenay has been pleased 
to give of that work : — 

" With Reynolds* pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 
So fervent Boswell gives him to our view : 
In every trait we see his mind expand ; 

^ He was long remembered amongst the lower orders of Hebrideans 
bj the title of the Sassenach More, the biff Englishman, — Walter Scott, 

' The author was not a small gainer by this extraordinary journey, 
for Dr. Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thrale, Nov. 3, 1773: — ** Boswell 
will praise my resolution and perseverance, and I shall in return celebrate 
his good-humour and perpetual cheerfulness. He has better fiEiculties 
than I had imagined: more justness of discernment, and more fecundity 
of images. It is very convenient to travel with him, for there is no 
house where he is not received with kindness and respect." Thrale 
Correspondence, vol. I., p. 198. — Malone, 
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when sawn across. Yon may either have a little writing- 
standish made of it, or get it formed into boards for a treatise on 
witchcraft;, by way of a suitable binding." .... 



MR. BOSW^ELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 

. • . . ^ You promised me an inscription for a print to be 
taken from an historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots being 
forced to resign her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has 
painted for me.^ The two following have beep sent to me : — 

" * Maria Scotorum Megina meliori seculo digna, jus regium 
ctvihus seditiosis invita restgnatJ* 

" * Gives seditiosi Mariam Scotorum Reginam sese muneri 
ahdicare invitam cogunt: 

*' Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see if 
you cannot give me a better inscription. I must have it both in 
Latin and English ; so, if you should not give me another Latin 
one, you will at least choose the best of these two, and send a. 
translation of it.** .... 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty 
strong test on his return to London, by a liberty which 
Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with him in his absence, 
which was, to publish two volumes entitled "MisceUaneous 
and Fugitive Pieces," which he advertised in the news- 
papers, "By the Author of the Rambler." In this col- 
lection, several of Dr. Johnson's acknowledged writings, 
several of his anonymous performances, and some which 
he had written for others, were inserted ; but there were 
also some in which he had no concern whatever. He was 
at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, 
upon consideration of his poor friend's narrow circum- 
stances, and that he had only a little profit in view, and 

^ Gavin Hamilton, lon^ a resident in Rome, and a painter of some 
repatation in his day. He died in 1797. The picture which Boswell 
speaks of was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1776, and is described 
in the catalogue as ^' No. 124. Gavin Hamilton, Rome ; Mary Queen of 
Scots resigning her Crown." — P. Cunningham, 
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meant no liarm, he soon relented, and continued liis kind- 
ness to him as formerly.* 

In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to 
this year, he seems to have been much dejected ; for he 
says, 1st January, 1774 : " This year has passed with so 
little improvement, that I doubt whether- I have not 
rather impaired than increased my learning." * And yet 
we have seen how he read, and we know how he talked, 
during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of 
our travels in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I 
had the pleasure of a more frequent correspondence with 
him. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Jan. 29, 1774. 
"Dbab Sib, 

'* My operations have been hindered by a cough ; at least 
I flatter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have 
been further advanced. But I have had no intelUgence firom 
Dr. Webster, nor from the excise-office, nor ^m you. No 
account of the httle borough.^ Nothing of the Erse language. 
I have yet heard nothing of my box. You must make haste and 
gather me all you can ; and do it quickly, or I will and shall do 
without it. 

1 ** When Davies printed the Fugitive Pieces without his knowledge 
or consent ; * How,' said I, ' would Pope have raved, had he been served 
so ? ' * We should never,' replied Johnson, * have heard the last on't, to 
be sure ; but then Pope was a narrow man. I will, however,' added 
he, * storm and bluster myself a little this time ;' — so went to London in 
all the wrath he could muster up. At his return, I asked how the afiair 
ended : — < Why,' said he, * I was a fierce fellow, and pretended to be 
very angry, and Thomas was a good-natured, fellow, and pretended to 
be very sorry ; so there the matter ended. I believe the dog loves me 
dearly. Mr. Thrale (turning round to my husband), what shall you 
and I do that is good for Tom Davies ? We will do something for him, 
to be sure.' " — Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 55-6. — Oroker, [See Johnsoniana.] 

• Prayers and Meditations, p. 134. 

' The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in Ayrshire. 
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Mi^e my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her I do not 
love her the less for wishing me awaj. I gave her trouble 
enough, and shall be glad, in recompense, to give her any 
pleasure. 

" I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew which 
way it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let 
me know. 

** Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and 
to all my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

" Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can ; and 
if any thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the 
carrier. I do not like trusting winds and waves. I am, dear 
Sir, your most, &c. " Sam. Johnson.'* 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"London, Feb, 7,1774, 

" Dear Sie, 

*' In a day or two after I had written the last discontented 
letter, I received my box, which was very welcome. But still I 
must entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up 
what you can that may be useful. 

"Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning; you know his 
errand. He was not unwelcome. 

" Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her still 
continue. I should be glad to do any thing that would either 
benefit or please her.. 

" Chambers is not yet gone ; but so hurried, or so negligent^ 
or so proud, that I rarely see him. I have indeed, for some 
weeks past, been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been at 
Mrs. Thrale's, that I might be taken care of. I am much better : 
noviB redetmt in pralia vires; but I am yet tender, and easily 
disordered. How happy it was that neither of us were ill in the 
Hebrides. 

'* The question of literary property ^ is this day before the 
Lords. Murphy drew up the appellants* case, that is, the plea 
against the perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the 
decision. I would not have the right perpetual. 

^ And was decided Feb. 27th. See Annual Begister, p. 9b,-^Editcr. 
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*^l win write to jott SB an^ -fimi^ ooran, and do 71m 



neflf lor l^ieM. Let 

id»efi we are to tee jon. I am, fib, yoms ■ ftiriinm rtdy. 



He at iJiif time wroie liie foQawiiig letteci to Mr. Stee- 
reiia^likaldeaMOcaaieinedlitiiigSliak^eKre: — 



TO GEOEGE STEETENS, ESCJ. 



^ If I am aiked wbml haTe Been Mr. Steereos, joa know 
what aafwer I auift gire ; if I am aaked wlieD I flSiall aee lam, I 
wish joa couki tdl me wbat to saj. If joa kave 'Ledcy^a Hifl> 
torj of Bcotlaod,' or anj otJier book about Soodaiid, except 
Boethiof and Buchaoaii, it wiU be a kindncaw if yon seod tfacan 
i/Of Sir, joar humble tenrant, ^Sam. Johssoss, 



*f 



TO GEORGE STEEVEXS, ESQ. 

Feb. 21, 1774. 



tt 



^ We are thinking to augment bar dab, and I am de- 
airouf of nominating jou, if joa care to stand the ballot, and evk 
attend on Friday nightf at least twice in five weeks : less thaa 
this if too little, and rather more wiU be expected. Be pleased 
to let me know before Friday. I am, Sir, yoar most, &c. 

'* Sam. Johnson.** 



TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 

« March 5, 1774. 
" Sib, 

*' Last night you became a member of the club ; if you 
«all on me on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, pro- 
posed after you, was rejected. 
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" I thank you for Neander,* but wish he were not so fine. I 
will take care of him. I am, Sir, jour humble servant, 

'* Sam. Johhson.** 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

"March 5, 1774. 

" Dear Sib, 

" Dr. Webster's informations were much less exact, and 
mtch less determinate, than I expected : they are, indeed, much 
less positive than, if he can trust his own book ^ which he laid 
before me, he is able to give. But I believe it will always be 
found that he who calls much for information will advance his 
work but slowly. 

" I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavours 
to help me ; and hope, that between us something will sometime 
be done, if not on this, on some occasion. 

** Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss 
Wilton,* a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has, 
with his lawyer's tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him 
in the East. 

" We have added to the club, Charles Fox,* Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens.* 

*' Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson I 

' See the Catalogue of Mr. Steevens's Library, No. 265 : — '^ Neandri 
(Mich.) Opus aureum, Gr. et Lat. 2 tom. 4to. corio turcica, foliis deau- 
ratis, Lipsise, 1577." This was doubtless the book lent by Steevens to 
Johnson. — Malone, 

* A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the parishes in 
Scotland, ascertaining their length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and 
distinguishing Protestants and Roman Catholics. This book had been 
transmitted to government, and Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dr. 
Webster's possession. 

' Daughter of Joseph Wilton, R.A., the sculptor. After Sir Robert 
Chambers's death she returned to England, and died at Briehton, in 
April, \839, aged 88. Miss Chambers, her daughter, married Colond. 
Macdonald, the son of Flora. — Croker, 

^ VLr, Fox, as Sir James Mackintosh informed me, was brought in by 
Mr. Burke, February, 1774, and this meeting at the club was the only 
link of acquaintance between Mr. Fox and Johnson. — Croker, 

' George Steevens and Edward Gibbon were elected on the sam* 
evening, February, 1774. — Editor, 
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liaye not much to reply to bis censure of my negligence : and tell 
Dr. Blair, that since he has written hither what I said to him, we 
must now consider ourselves as even, forgive one another, and 
begin again. I care not how soon, for he is a very pleasing man. 
Fay my compliments to all my friends, and remind Lord Elibank 
of his promise to give me all lus works. 

" I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well. — When shall I 
see them again ? She is a sweet lady ; only she was so glad to 
see me go, that I have almost a mind to come again, that she may 
again have the same pleasure. 

'' Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask 
of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wish to be 
thought forgetful of civilities. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

On the 5tb of March I wrote to him, reqxiesting Lis 
counsel whether I should this spring come to London. I 
stated to him on the one hand some pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, which, together with my wife's situation at that 
time, made me hesitate; and on the other, the pleasure 
and improvement which my annual visit to the metropolis 
always afforded me ; and particularly mentioned a peculiar 
satisfaction which I experienced in celebrating the festival 
of Easter in St. Paufs cathedral; that, to my fancy, it 
appeared like going up to Jerusalem at the Feast of the 
Passover; and that &e strong devotion which I felt on 
that occasion diffused its influence on my mind through 
the rest of the year. 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Not dated, but written about the 15th of March. 
"Dear Sib, 

** I am ashamed to think that since I received your letter 
I Lave passed so many days without answering it. 

" I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. 
The reasons for which yon are indhied to visit London are, I 
think, not of sufficient strength to answer the objections. That 
you should delight to come once a year to the fountain of intelli- 
gence and pleasure is very natural ; but both information and 
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pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, which caunot 
be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable expense, must 
always end in pain ; and pleasure, which must be enjoyed at the 
expense of another's pain, can never be such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in. 

"What improvement you might gain by coming to London, 
you may easily supply, or easily compensate, by enjoining your- 
self some particular study at home, or opening some new avenue 
to information. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure 
you will find no pleasure here which can deserve either that you 
should anticipate any part of your future fortune, or that you 
should condemn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for 
the rest of the year. 

" I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Boswell's 
entreaties ; or how much you ought to study the happiness of 
her who studies yours with so much diligence, and of whose 
kindness you enjoy such good eflects. Life cannot subsist in 
society but by reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to 
ramble last year ; you must permit her now to keep you at home. 

" Your last reason is so serious, that I am uuTtHlling to oppose 
it. Yet you must remember, that your image of worshipping 
once a year in a certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a 
comparison; and simile non est idem; if the annual resort to 
Jerusalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty because it was 
commanded; and you have no such command, therefofe no such 
duty. It may be dangerous to receive too readily, and indulge 
too fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly 
disengaged, of local sanctity and local devotion. You know 
what strange effects they have produced over a great part of the 
Christian world. I am now writing, and you, when you read this, 
are reading under the eye of Omnipresence. 

** To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious offices, 
it would require much deliberation to determine. I am far from 
intending totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by 
our Creator, and it is reasonable that all his gifts should be used 
to his glory, that all our faculties should co-operate in his wor- 
ship ; but they are to co-operate according to the wiU of him 
that gave them, according to the order which his wisdom has 
established. As ceremonies prudential or convenient are less 
obligatory than positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the 
token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so fimcy is 

II s 
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always to act in subordination to reason. We may take fancy 
for a companion, bat mast follow reason as our guide. We may 
allow fancy to suggest certain ideas in certain places ; but reason 
must always be heard, when she tells us, iJiat those ideas and 
those places haye no natural or necessary relation. When we 
enter a church we habitually recall to mind the duty of adora- 
tion, but we must not omit adoration for want of a temple : be- 
cause we know, and ought to remember, that the Universal Lord 
is every where present ; and that, therefore, to come to lona, or 
to Jerusalem, though it may be useftd, cannot be necessary. 

** ^Thns I have answered your letter, and have not answered it 
negligently. I love you too well to be careless when you are 
serious. 

'* I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travels, 
which I have too long n^lected. I am, dear Sir, your most, &c., 

'* Sam. Johnson. 

*' Compliments to Madam and Miss.*' 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"May 10, 1774. 
"Dear Sib, 

" The lady who delivers this has a law-suit, in which she 
lesires to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems 
to think that she shall have something more of both for a recom- 
mendation from me ; which, though I know how little you want 
any external incitement to your duty, I could not refuse her, be- 
cause I know that at least it will not hurt her, to tell you that I 
wish her well. I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, May 12, 1 774. 

" Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, 
and to transmit to you specimens of ' Annals of Scotland, from 
the Accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the death of James V.,' in 
drawing up which his lordship has been engaged for some time. 
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His lordship writes to me tlius r — * If I could procure Dr. John- 
son's criticisms, thej would be of great use to me in the prose- 
cution of my work, as they would be judicious and true. I haye 
no right to ask that fayour of him. If jou could, it would highly 
oblige me.' 

** Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write 
to London what you said to him, and that neither by word nor 
letter has he made the least complaint of you ; but, on the con- 
trary, has a high respect for you, and loyes you much more since 
he saw you in Scotland. It would both diyert and please you to 
see his eagerness about this matter.'* 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

<<Streatham, June 12, 1774. 
"Dbab Sib, 

'' Yesterday I put the first sheets of the ' Journey to the 
Hebrides * to the press. I haye endeayoured to do you some 
justice in the first paragraph. It will be one yolume in octayo, 
not thick. 

** It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. You 
shall tell me to whom I shall giye; and I haye stipulated twenty- 
fiye for you to giye in your own name. Some will take the pre- 
sent better firom me, others better from you. In this, you who 
are to liye in the place ought to direct. Consider it. YThateyer 
you can get for my purpose send me ; and make my compliments 
to your lady and both the young ones. I am. Sir, your, &c., 

"Sabl Johnson." 



MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 

** You do not acknowledge the receipt of the yarious packets 
which I haye sent to you. Neither can I preyail with you to answer 
my letters, though you honour me with returns. You haye said 
nothing to me about poor Goldsmith,^ nothing about Langton. 

^ Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, this year. 



i( 
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"I have received for 70U, from the Society for Propagating 

Christian Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books :— 

The New Testament,' » Baxter's CaU,' « The Confession of Faith 

of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster,' » The Mother's 

Catechism,' * A GaeKc and English Vocabulary.' " ^ 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 
DeabSib, "July 4. 1774. 

"I wish you could have looked oyer my book before the 
prmter, but it could not easily be. I suspect some mistakes; 
but as I deal, perhaps, more in notions than in facts, the matter 
IS not great; and the second edition wiU be mended, if any such 
there be. The press will go on slowly for a time, because I am 
gomg into Wales to-morrow. 

" I shoidd be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a character 
as Lord Hailes otherwise than with hudy^pect. I retufa the 
sheets,* to which I have done wl^lllffliiHtoMjffBfffading 
It so httle, thought not mujl^Bf sending them^he narrative is 
clear, hvely, and short., - 

"I have done woi^^'e to Lord Hafles than i by neglecting his 
sheete : I have run >;•»«> mdebt. Dr. Home the JresidTnt of 
Magdalen CoUege h^ Oxford, wrote to me at„t three months 
ago, that he V^vpo^ *° wpnnt Walton's Live^, and desired me 
to contribute to /^e work : my answer was, ^hat Lord HaUes 
mtended the 8ai|°« Pubhcation; and Dr. Home 'has resiened it to 
him. His lord4*l»P a«8t now think seriously aUtT 

t>. " ?if ^' ^*4\v7mS''^*^i* t*'* " ""^^ *« t-e'told. ^<^ 
than the papers hi '^^ '»««ie pubhc. He died of alfever, made, I am 

afraid, more violenX * "7 uneasmess of mind. HL debts bej^ to 
be heavy, and aU A "» resources were exhaustej Sir Joshua is 
of opinion that ie V^'^i not less than two fiousand pounds. 
VVas ever poet so tru\^*®^ before? [ ^ 

" You may, if you V^ease, put the inscriptioJ thus :— 

' These books Dr. Johnl^? presented to the Bodleitn Librarv 
On the cover enclosingV them Br. Johnson wrote, Fif my /elav has 
pen any reason for suppSsV^&.^^at I have not a yery deevsenTof^ 
honour Jone me by ask&g JP7 judgment, I am very Ip^^- ^^^ 
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'^' Maria Scotonim Regina nata 15 — , a tuts in exilium acta 
IS — , ab kospita neei data 13 — .' You must find the years. 

" Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account 
youraelf, tiionglE yon have forgotten it. While Mrs. Boswell is 
well, never doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thiale brought, I think, five 
girls ninniug, but while I waa with you she had a bo;. 

" I am obliged to yon for all your pamphlets, and of the latit I 
hope to make some use. I made some of the former. I am, 
dear Sir, your moat affectionate eervaot, " Sam. Johnson." 

" Mj comotimeDtB to all the three ladies." 



TO BENNET LAUaTON, ESQ.,' 
at Langion, near SpiUhy, Lineolnahire. 

"July 5, 1774. 

" Deaa Sib, 

" You have reason to reproach me that I have left yoar 
last letter so long unanswered, bnt I had nothing particular to 
Bay. Chambers, you find, is gone fkr, and poor Qoldamith is gone 
much further. He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by 
the fear of distress. He had raised money and squandered it, by 
every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But let not 
his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great man. 

" I have just begun to print my Journey to the Hebrides, and 
am leaving the press to take anotjier journey into Wales, whither 
Mr. Thrale is going, to take poaaession of, at least, five hundred 
a year, fallen to hk lady. All at Streatham, that are alive, are 
well. 

"I have never recovered from the lost dreadiiil ilness,' but 
flatter myself that I grow gradually better ; much, however, yet 
remains to mend. Ku/iie iXitfaov. 

" If you have the Latin versiwi of ' Busy, curious, thirsty fly,' 
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be so kind as to transcribe and send it ; bnt 70a need not be in 
haste, for I shall be I know not where, for at least five weeks. I 
wrote the following tetrastick on poor GU>ldsmith : — 

T6v tcl^ov iioopdg/c ^^^ *0\itapoio' Koviriv 
'A<PfjO(n fjirj (TtfJivT^v, {E^cive, irSSetrvi irdru, 

Olot fikfjiriKi ^{jfTiQy lUTpmv jc^^ptd ipya 'TrdKai&v 
'KXcuert iroujr^v, ivTOpiKOv, ^vvueov. 

"Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the 
ladies, and remember me to young George and his sisters. I 
reckon George begins to show a pair of heels. 

'* Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come 
back. I am, dear Sir, your affectionate, humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 



TO MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 

"Uewenny, in Denbighshire, Aug. 6, 1774. 
"Dbab Sie, 

" Mr. Thrale's affairs have kept him here a great while^ 
nor do I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have sent 
you. a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 

"I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken 
abundance of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

" Wales, so far as I haye yet seen of it, is a very beautiful and 
rich country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean 
town. Make my compliments to all my friends, and tell Frank I 
hope he remembers my advice. When his money is out, let him 
have more. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 



MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

"You have given me an inscription for a portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner^ 
point out her hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep in 
mind, that my picture is a representation of a particular scene in 

1 First inserted in the second edition, vol. ii., p. 151,-^Editor, 
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her hiatarj ; her being forced to resign her crown, while she wu 
imprisoDed in the castle of Loehlevia. I must, therefore, beg 
that jou will be kind enough to give me an inscription soited to 
that particulftr scene ; or determine which of the two formerlj 
transmitted to jou is the beet; and at anj rate, &voiir me wilii 
an English translation. It will be doubl? kind if you coinplj 
with mj request speedily. 

" Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes'a ' Annale 
of Scotland ' are excellent. I agreed with yon on every one of 
them. He himself objected only to the alteration o£ Jret to 
brave, in the pass^e where he says that Edward ' departed with 
the glory due to the conqueror of a free people.' He says, to call 
the Scots brave would only add to the glory of their conqueror. 
You will make allowance for the nationa] zeal of our annalist. I 
now Bend a few more leaves of the Annals, which I hope you will 
peruBe, and return with observations, as you did upon the former 
occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus : ' Mr. BoBwell will be 
pleased to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple 
has of Dr. Johnson's atteution to his little specimeu. The further 
specimen will show that 

' Even in an Edmard he can see desert.' 

" It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication ot 
Isaac Walton's Lives is iatended. Toa have been in a mistake 
in thinking that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember, one 
morning, while tie sat with you in my house, he said, that there 
should be a new edition of Walton's Lives ; and you said that 
' they should be benot«d a little.' This was all that passed on 
that suljject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. Home, that he 
may resume his plan. I enclose a note concerning it ; and if Dr. 
Home will write to me, all the attention that I cau give shall be 
cheerfully bestowed upon what 1 think a pious work, the preser- 
vation and elucidation of Walton, by whose writings I have been 
most pleasingly edified." 



DR. JOHNSON. 



' " Edinburgh, Sept. 16, IT74. 
ed you longer than 1 supposed. 
:, by visiting Scotland 
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one year and Wales another. You must next go to Switzerland. 
Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her also with some 
remarks. And I find concegsere columnm, the booksellers expect 
another book. I am impatient to see jour * Tour to Scotland and 
the Hebrides.* Might jou not send me a copy by the post as 
soon as it is printed off? *' 

****** 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" London, Oct 1, 1774. 
" Deae Sie, 

" Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was 
sorry to leave my book suspended so long ; but haying an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, with so much convenience, a new part of the 
island, I could not reject it. I have been in five of the six 
counties of Korth Wales ; and have seen St. Asaph and Bangor, 
the two seats of their bishops ; have been upon Penmanmaur and 
Snowdon, and passed over into Anglesea. But Wales is so little 
different from England, that it offers nothing to the speculation 
of the traveller. 

" When I came home, I found several of your papers, with 
some pages of Lord Hailes^s Annals, which I will consider. I 
am in haste to give you some account of myself, lest you should 
suspect me of negligence in the pressing business which I find 
recommended to my care, and which I knew nothing of till now, 
when all care is vaui.^ 

" In the distribution of my books I purpose to follow your 
advice, adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased with 
your notes of remembrance added to your names, for I hope I 
shall not easily forget them. 

" I have received four Erse books, without any direction, and 
suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. If that is 
the intention, I think it will be proper to add the metrical 
psalms, and whatever else is printed in Erse, that the present 
may be complete. The donor*s name should be told. 

" I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, 
but our distance does not easily permit it. 

"^ I had written to him, to request his interposition in behalf of a con- 
vict, who I thought was very unjustly condemned. 
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*' I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton ; 
I am afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at alL 

'* I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make mj compli- 
ments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I am, &c. 

*Sam. Johnson. ** 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to his 
health and amusement, did not give an occasion to such a 
discursiye exercise of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. 
I do not find that he kept any journal or notes of what he 
saw there. ^ All that I heard him say of it was, that, 
'' instead of bleak and barren mountains, there were green 
and fertile ones; and that one of the castles in Wales 
would contain all the castles that he had seen in Scotland." 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend Mr. 
Thrale, who was a steady supporter of government, having 
again to encounter the storm of a contested election, he 
wrote a short political pamphlet, entitled " The Patriot," * 
addressed to the electors of Great Britain ; a title which, to 
factious men who consider a patriot only as an opposer of 
gOTemment, wiU appear strangely misappUed. It was 
however, written with energetic vivacity ; and, except those 
passages in which it endeavours to vindicate the glaring 
outrage of the House of Commons in the case of the 
Middlesex election, and to justify the attempt to reduce 
our fellow-subjects in America to unconditional submission, 
it contained an admirable display of the properties of a 
real patriot, in the original and genuine sense ; — a sincere, 
steady, rational, and unbiassed friend to the interests and 
prosperity of his king and country. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that both in this and his two former 
pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, 
not only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a con- 
temptuous ridicule of his opponents, which was very 
provoking. 

^ In this Boswell was mistaken. Johnson made notes of this journey, 
much after the fashion of those be made during his visit, 1775, to Paris, 
and which were incorporated by Boswell in the Life. The notes written 
during the Welsh tour were discovered and published in the year 1816 
by R. Duppa, Esq., and will be given in vol. v. — Editor, 
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giyen before they are bought ! but I am afraid that Mr. Strahan 
will send to you and to the booksellers at the same time. Trade 
is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all that you recom- 
mended. Fray make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the 
younglings. The club has, I think, not yet met. Tell me, and 
tell me honestly, what you think and what others say of our 
travels. Shall we touch the continent ? ' I am, dear Sir, your 
most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson." 

In bis manuscript diary of this year, there is the follow- 
ing entry : — 

" Nov. 27, Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, being 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper time for a 
new course of life. I began to read the Greek Testament regu- 
larly at one hundred and sixty verses every Sunday. This day I 
began the Acts. 

** In this week I read Yirgil*s Pastorals. I learned to repeat 
the Follio and Gallus. I read carelessly the first Giorgio.** 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for ** divine 
and human lore," when advanced into his sixty-fifth year, 
and notwithstanding his many disturbances from disease, 
must make us at once honour his spirit, and lament that it 
should be so grievously clogged by his material tegument. 
It is remarkable that he was very fond of the precision 
which calculation produces. Thus we find in one of his 
manuscript diaries, "12 pages in 4to. Gr. Test, and 30 
pages in Beza's folio, comprise the whole in 40 days." 



TO JOHN HOOLE, ESQ." 

« December 19, 1774. 
" Dbab Sie, 

" I have returned your play,' which you will find under- 

^ We had projected a voyage together up the Baltic, and talked of 
visiting some of the more northern regions. 

* John Hoole, who from this time forward will be found much in John- 
son's society, was the son of a watchmaker, born in Dec. 1727. He was 
a clerk in the India House, but devoted his leisure to literature. He 
published translations of Tasso's Jerusalem and Ariosto's Orlando. He 
died in 1803. — Croker. 

^ Cleonice. 

It was produced at Covent Garden, in March, 1775, but without sue- 
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know, were once drowned ; * I hope, therefore, that the itoij is 
either wantonly or erroneouBly told. Pray satisfy me by the next 

" I have printed 240 p^es. 1 am able to do nothing mncb 
worth doing to dear Lord Uailes's book. I will, however, send 

back the sheets ; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your rea- 
sonable expectations. 

" Mr. Thrale has happily Eurmounted a veiy violent and acri- 
monious opposition ; but all joys have their abatement : Mrs, 
Thrale baa fallen from her hoi'se, and hurt herself very mncb. 
The rest of our friends, 1 believe, are well. My compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell. I am. Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

" Sam. JoansoN." 

This letter, vhich shovB his teader c<mcem for an amiable 
young gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged 
in the Hebrides, I have inBert«d according to its date, 
thoi^h before receivii^ it I had informed liim of the melan- 
choly event that the young Laird of Col was unfortunately 
drowned. 



TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Nov. 26, 1774. 

" Deab Sik, 

". Last night I corrected the last page of our ' Journey to 
the Hebrides.' The printer has detuned it all this time, for I had, 
before I went into Wales, written all except two sheets. 'The 
Patriot ' was called for by my political friends on Friday, was 
written on Saturday, and I have heard little of it. So vague ars 
conjectures at a distance.' As 
that copies be sent to you, for I 



leEzotiato of Dr. Johnson, by 
him, Bomewhat Sippantlv, "Vi 
use ? " he answered, " ficcani 



able meizotiato of Dr. Johnson, b 

asked him 

iag-hi 

man there." " Sir," said Johnson, ' 

some compliment, and I believe yon 

' In the newspapers. 

' Allndin? to a passage in a lett 
Journey to the Hebrides, I say, " Bu 
rupcioD, by the time taken to write i 
liscemng to ile applauses ? " 
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give to many of mj fiiencU. In your catalogue 70U left out Lord 
Auchinleck. 

" Let me know, as fast as you read it, how jou like it ; and let 
me know if any mistake is committed, or an3rthing important left 
out. I wish JOU could have seen the sheets. My compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica, and to all my firiends. I am, 
Sir, your most humble serrant, " Sam. Johnson.** 



MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

*' Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your ' Journey to 
the Hebrides,* which came to me by last night*s post. I did 
really ask the favour twice ; but you have been even with me by 
granting it so speedily. Bis dot qui cito dat. Though ill of a 
bad cold, you kept me up the greatest part of last night : for I 
did not stop till I had read every word of your book. I looked 
back to our first talking of a visit to the Hebrides, which was 
many years ago, when sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern in 
London, I think about witching time o' night; and then exulted 
in contemplating our scheme fulfilled, and a mowumewtum perenne 
of it erected by your superior abilities. I shall only say, that 
your book has afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards 
give you my thoughts on particular passages. In the mean time, 
I hasten to tell you of your having mistaken two names, which 
you will correct in London, as I shall do here, that the gentlemen 
who deserve the valuable compliments which you have paid them 
may enjoy their honours. Li p. 106, for Gordon read Murchison ; 
and in p. 357, for Maclean read Macleod} 

• ••••• 

** But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid in my pro- 
fession, which you have never refused to grant when I requested 
it. I enclose you a petition for Dr. Memis, a physician at Aber- 
deen, in which Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and 
which I am to answer as coimsel for the managers of the royal 
infirmary in that city. Mr. Jopp, the provost, who delivered to 

' These and several other errors which Boswell pointed out, Johnson 
neglected to correct^ and they are, therefore, repeated in all editions of 
his Yrcxk^^'Croker, 
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you your freedom, is oue of my clients, and, eu a citizen of Aber^ 
deen^ you will support him. 

** The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the charter of 
the infirmary from Latin into English, made under the authority 
of the managers, the same phrase in the original is in one place 
rendered physician^ but when applied to Dr. Memis is rendered 
doctor of medicine. Dr. Memis complained of this before the 
translation was printed, but was not indulged with having it 
altered ; and he has brought an action for damages, on account 
of a supposed injury, as if the designation given to him was an 
inferior one, tending to make it be supposed he is not a physieiany 
and consequently to hurt his practice. My father has dismissed 
the action as groundless, and now he has appealed to the whole 
court." 1 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Jan. 21, 1775. 

" Dbae Sie, 

'' I long to hear how you like the book ; it is, I think, 
much liked here. But Macpherson is very furious ; can you give 
me any more intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do what 
you can, and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side ? Fray 
let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may send 
it to you. 

"I am going to write about the Americans.^ If you have 
picked up any hints among your lawyers, who are great masters 
of the law of nations, or if your own mind suggests anything, let 
me know. But mum, it is a secret. 

*^ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; but I 
cannot do as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned 
in the book, which you recommended. 

"Langton is here; we are all that ever we were. He is a 
worthy fellow, without malice, though not without resentment. 

* In the court of session of Scotland an action is first tried by one of 
the judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if either partv is dis- 
satisfied, he may appeal to the whole court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord 
President and fourteen other judges, who have both in and out of court 
Che title of Lords from the name of (heir estates $ as. Lord Auchinleck, 
Lord Monboddo, &c. 

* The pamphlet of Taxation no Tyranny. — Oroker. 
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Poor Beanclerk is so ill that his life is thought to be in dai^or. 
Lfldj Di nurses him with yeiy great assiduity. R^oMs has 
taken too nrach to strong liqnor,' and seems to delight in his new- 
character. 

'* This is all the news that I have ; bnt as yon loTe verses, I 
wfll send joa a few which I made npon Inchkenneth ; ' bnt re- 
member the condition — ^yon shall not show them, except to Lord 
Hailes, whom I love better than any man whom I know so Httle. 
If he asks you to transcribe them for him, yon may do it, bnt I 
think he mnst promise not to let them be copied again, nor to 
show them as mine. 

'* I haye at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets. I never think 
abont returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see that 
I might as well have kept them. However, I am ashamed of my 
delay ; and if I have the honour of receiving any more, promise 
punctually to return them by the next post. Make my compli- 
ments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. I am, dear 
Sir, yours most faithfully, " Sam. Johnson.** ' 

' It should he recollected that this fanciful description of his firiencl 
was given by Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 

^ See them in Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd ed., p. 337. 

' He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured me with an English translation.. 
Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent patron of the arts, has subjoined 
them to the engraving [by Legat] from my picture : — 

'' Maria Scotorum Begina, 

Hominum seditiosorum 

Contumeliis lassata 

Minis territa, damoribus victa, 

Libello, per quern 

Regno ceait, 

Lacrimans trepidansque 

Nomen apponit." 

* Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Harassed, terrified, and overpowered 

By the insults, menaces, , 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjects 

Sets her hand. 

With tears and confusion, 

To a resignation of the kingdom." 
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MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 1775. 

****** 

" You rate our lawyers here too High, when you call them 
great masters of the law of nations. 

****** 

*'As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little and 
thought little on the subject of America. I will be much obliged 
to yoYi, if you will direct me where I shall find the best information 
of what is to be said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its 
present extent and future consequences. The imperfect hints 
which now float in my mind tend rather to the formation of an 
opinion that our government has been precipitant and severe in 
the resolutions taken against the Bostonians. Well do you know 
that I have no kindness for that race. But nations, or bodies of 
men, should, as well as individuals, have a fair trial, and not be 
condemned on character alone. Have we not express contracts 
with our colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of 
judgment, than general political speculations on the mutual rights 
of states and their provinces or colonies ? Fray let me know 
immediately what to read, and I shall diligently endeavour to 
gather for you any thing that I can find. Is Burke*s speech on 
American taxation published by himself? Is it authentic? I 
remember to have heard you say, that you had never considered 
East Indian affairs ; though, surely, they are of much importance 
to Great Britain. Under the recollection of this, I shelter myself 
from the reproach of ignorance about the Americans. If you 
write upon the subject, I shall certainly understand it. But, 
since you seem to expect that I should know something of it, 
without your instruction, and that my own mind should suggest 
something, I trust you will put me in the way. 

* * * * * • * 

*' What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and other 
poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have lain in his shop " ? 
****** 



n. 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Jan. 28, 1775. 
"Deae Sie, 

'^ You sent me a case to consider, in which I have no 
facts but what are against us, nor anj principles on which to 
reason. It is vain to trj to write thus without materials. The 
fact seems to be against jou ; at least I cannot know or say any- 
thing to the contrary. I am glad that you like the book so well. 
I hear no more of Macpherson. I shall long to know what Lord 
Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I shall send the 
parcel as soon as I can. Make my compliments to Mrs. BoswelL 
I am, Sir, &c., '* Sam. Johnson.** 



MR. BOSWEJ.L TO DR. JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1775. 



« 



** As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have from yourself a full 
and pointed account of what has passed between you and him. 
It is confidently told here, that before your book came out he 
sent to you, to let you know that he understood you meant to 
deny the authenticity of Ossian*s poems ; that the originals were 
in his possession ; that you might have inspection of them, and 
might take the evidence of people skilled in the Erse language ; 
and that he hoped, after this fair offer, you would not be so un- 
candid as to assert that he had refused reasonable proof. That 
you paid no regard to his message, but published your strong 
attack upon him; and then he wrote a letter to you, in such 
terms as he thought suited to one who had not acted as a man 
of veracity. You may believe it gives me pain to hear your 
conduct represented as unfavourable, while I can only deny what 
is said, on the ground that your character refutes it, without 
having any information to oppose. Let me, I beg of you, be 
furnished with a sufficient answer to any calumny upon this 
occasion. 

** Lord Hailes writes to me (for we correspond more than we 
talk together), ' As to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, and 
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purpose to keep out of its way. There is no doubt that I might 
mention some circumstances; but I do not choose to commit 
them to paper.' ^ What his opinion is I do not know. He sajs, 
^ I am singularly obliged to Dr. Johnson for his accurate and use- 
ful criticisms. Had he given some strictures on the general plan 
of the work, it would have added much to his favours.* He is 
charmed with your verses On Inchkenneth, says they are very 
elegant, but bids me tell you, he doubts whether — 

' Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preoes ' 

be according to the rubric, but that is your concern ; for, you 
know, he is a Presbyterian." 



rO DR. LAWRENCE.'^ 

« Feb. 7, 1775. 
" SlE, 

" One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a cor- 
poration that in some public instrument have styled him doctor 
of medicine instead o£ physician. Boswell desires, being advocate 
for the corporation, to know whether doctor of medicine is not a 
legitimate title, and whether it may be considered as a disadvan- 
tageous distinction. I am to write to-night ; be pleased to tell 
me. I am, Sir, your most, &c., " Sam. Johnson." 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Feb. 7,1775. 
" My dear Boswell, 

" I am surprised that, knowing as you do the disposition of 
your countrymen to tell lies in favour of each other,* you can be 

1 His lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did commit his senti- 
ments to paper, and in one of his notes to his Collection of Old Scottish 
Poetry, says, " to doubt the authenticity of those poems is a refinement 
in scepticism indeed." — J. Boswell, Jun. 

^ The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. Johnson respected 
jind loved, as his physician and friend. 

' My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a con- 
£dcnce, of which the ground has escaped my recollection. 
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at aU affected bj anj reports that circulate among them. Mac- 
pherson never in his life offered me a sight of any original, or of 
any evidence of an j kind ; but thought only of intimidating me 
hy noise and threats, till mj last answer — ^that I would not be 
deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, by the menaces- 
of a ruffian — ^put an end to our correspondence. 

*' The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom 
I consider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old 
manuscripts. His copies, if he had them, and I believe him to 
have none, are nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They can 
be shown if they exist, but they were never shown. De nom 
existeniibiu et non apparentibtu, says our law, eadem est ratio.. 
No man has a claim to credit upon his own word, when better 
evidence, if he had it, may be easily produced. But so far as we 
can find, the Erse language was never written till very lately for 
the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot write, or a lan- 
guage that was never written, has no manuscripts. 

" But whatever he has he never offered to show. If old 
manuscripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless there 
were more evidence that can be easily had, suppose them another 
proof of Scotch conspiracy in national falsehood. 

*' Do not censure the expression ; you know it to be true* 

" Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow no speculation ; 
and I have no facts before me but those which his advocate haa 
produced against you. I consulted this morning the President 
of the London Ck>llege of Physicians, who says, that with us, 
doctor of physic (we do not say doctor of medicine) is the highest 
title that a practiser of physic can have ; that doctor implies not 
only physician, but teacher of physic ; that every doctor is legally 
a physician ; but no man, not a doctor^ can practise physic but 
by licence particularly granted. The doctorate is a licence of 
itself, li seems to us a veiy slender cause of prosecution. 

'* I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you 
would have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. I am. 
Sir, your most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.** 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter 
to the venerable sage, I have never heard ; but they are 
generally said to have been of a nature very different from 
the language of literary contest. Dr. Johnson's answer 
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appeared in the newspapers of the day, and has since oeen 
frequently republished ; but not with perfect accuracy. I 
give it as dictated to me by himself, written down in his 
presence, and authenticated by a note in his own hand- 
writing. " This, I think, ia a true copy.^' * 



TO MR. MACPHBRSON. 

*^ Mb. James Macphsrson, 

**I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
yiolence offered me I shall do my best to repel ; * and what I 
cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I never 
ahall be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian. 

" What would you have me retract ? I thought your book 
an imposture ; I think it an imposture stiQ. For this opinion I 
have given my reasons to the pubhc, which I here dare you to 
refute. Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your Homer,* 
Are not so formidable ; and what I hear of your morals inclines 
me to pay regard, not to what you shall say, but to what you 
«hall prove. You may print this if you will. 

" Sam. Johnson.** 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, 
if he supposed that he could be easily intimidated ; for no 
man was ever more remarkable for personal courage. He 

^ I have deposited it in the British Museum. 

A careful search has been made in the Museum for this letter, but 
without success ; and of all the MSS. which Boswell says he had de- 
posited there, only the copy of the letter to Lord Chesterfield has been 
found, and that was not deposited by him, but after his death, '< pursuant 
to the intentions of the late James &>swell, Esq." — P. CunninQham. 

^ The threats alluded to in this letter were never attempted to be put 
in execution. But Johnson, as a provision for defence, furnished himself 
with a large oaken plant, six feet in height, of the diameter of an inch 
at the lower end, increasing to three inches at the top, and terminating 
in a head (once the root) of the size of a large orange. This he kept in 
his bed-chamber, so near his chair as to be within his reach. Anderson's 
Life of Johnson, p. 157. — Editor. 

^ The Iliad of Homer, translated by James Macpherson, Esq., 2 toIs. 
4to., Lond., 1773. 
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had, indeed, an awful dread of death, or rather, " of some- 
thing after death : " and what rational man, who seriously 
thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and going^ 
i|ito a new and unknown state of being, can be without 
that dread ? But his fear was from reflection ; his courage 
natural. His fear, in that one instance, was the result of 
philosophical and religious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what might occasion 
death. 

Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. One 
day, at Mr. Beauderk's house in the country, when two 
large dogs were fighting, he went up to them, and beat 
them till they separated ; and at another time, when told 
of the danger there was that a gun might burst if charged 
with many balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it off 
against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that when they 
were swimming together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. 
Johnson against a pool, which was reckoned particularly 
dangerous; upon which Johnson directly swam into it. 
He told me himself that one night he was attacked in the 
street by four men, to whom he wotQd not yield, but kept 
them all at bay, till the watch came up, and carried both 
him and them to the round-house. In the playhouse at 
Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnson having 
for a moment qxiitted a chair which was placed for him 
between the side scenes, a gentleman took possession of i%, 
and, when Johnson on his retiim civilly demanded his seat^ 
rudely refused to give it up; upon which Johnson laid 
hold of it, and tossed him and the chair into the pit. 
Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by ex- 
hibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson 
on the stage, expecting great profits from his ridicule of so 
celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his inten- 
tion, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies*s, the 
bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. 
Davies, " what was the common price of an oak stick ? " 
and being answered sixpence, "Why then. Sir," said he, 
"give me leave to send your servant to purchase me a 
shilling one. I'll have a double quantity ; for I am told 
Foote means to take me off, as he calls it, and I am deter- 
mined the fellow shall not do it with impunity." Davies 
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took care to acquaint Foote of this, wliicli effectually 
checked the wantonness of the mimic. Mr. Macpherson's 
menaces made Johnson provide himself with the same 
implement of defence : and had he been attacked, I have 
no doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his 
corporal prowess be felt as much as his intellectual. 

His " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland " * is 
a most valuable performance. It abounds in extensive 
philosophical views of society, and in ingenious sentiment 
and lively description. A considerable part of it, indeed, 
consists of speculations, which, many years before he saw 
the wild regions which we visited together, probably had 
anployed Ms attention, though the actual sight of those 
scenes undoubtedly qxdckened and augmented them. Mr. 
Orme,' the very able historian, agreed with me in this 
opinion, which he thus strongly expressed : " There are 
in that book thoughts, which, by long revolution in the 
great mind of Johnson, have been formed and polished 
like pebbles rolled in the ocean ! " 

That he was to some degree of excess a true horn English' 
man, so as to have entertained an undue prejudice against 
both the country and the people of Scotland, must be 
allowed. But it was a prejudice of the head, and not of 
the heart. He had no ill-will to the Scotch ; for, if he had 
been conscious of that, he never would have thrown him- 
self into the bosom of their country, and trusted to the 
protection of its remote inhabitants with a fearless con- 
fidence. His remark upon the nakedness of the country, 
from its being denuded of trees, was made after having 
travelled two hundred miles along the eastern coast, where 
certainly trees are not to be f oimd near the road ; and he 
said it was ** a map of the road " which he gave. His dis- 

^ ** Orine, inferior to no English historian in style and power of paint- 
ing, is minute even to tediousness. In one volume he allots, on an 
average, a closely printed quarto page to the events of every forty-eight 
hours. The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of the most 
authentic and one of the most finely written in our language, has never 
been very popular, and is now scarcely ever read." — MacauUxy, in his 
Essay on Cflive. 

Robert Orme was bom at Anjengo, in the Travancore country, in 
1728, and died at Ealing, Jan. 14th, 1801, in his seventy-third year. — 
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belief of the authentkitj of the poemB ascribed to Ossian, 
a Hi^iland bard, was confirmed in the course of his 
jonmej-, bj a t&tj strict examination of the evid^ioe 
offered for it ; and although their aathenticit7 was made 
too much a na^onal p<nnt b j the Scotch, there were maaj 
respectable persons in that country, who did not concur in 
this : so that his judgment upon {he question ought not to 
be decried, eren hj ^ose who differ fiom him. As to my- 
self, I can only say, upon a subject now become very 
uninteresting, that when the fragments of Highland poetry 
first came out, I was much pleased with their wild pecu- 
liarity, and was one of those who subscribed to enable 
their editor, Mr. Macpherson, then a young man, to make 
a search in the Highlands and Hebrides for a long poem 
in the Erse language, which was reported to be preserved 
somewhere in tiiose regions. But when there came forth 
an Epic poem in six books, with all the common circum- 
stances of former compositions of that nature ; and when, 
upon an attentive examination of it, there was found a 
perpetual recurrence of the same images which appear in 
the fragments ; and when no ancient manuscript, to auth^i- 
ticate the work, was deposited in any public library, though 
that was insisted on as a reasonable proof ; who could for- 
bear to doubt ? 

Johnson's grateful acknowledgments of kindness received 
in the course of this tour completely refute the brutal 
reflections which have been thrown out against him, as if 
he had made an ungrateful return; and his delicacy in 
sparing in his book those who we find, from his letters to 
Mrs. Tlirale, were just objects of censure, is much to be 
admired. His candour and amiable disposition is con- 
spicuous from his conduct, when informed oy Mr. Macleod, 
of Basay, that he had committed a mistake, which gave 
that gentleman some uneasiness. He wrote him a courteous 
and kind letter, and inserted in the newspapers an adver- 
tisement, correcting the nodstake.^ 

The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a letter 
written to me soon after he had read Dr. Johnson's book, 
are so just and liberal that they cannot be too often 
repeated : — 

^ See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd ed., p. 431. 
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'* There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that a 
Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says of the country is 
true; and his observations on the people are what must naturalljr 
occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a 
convenient metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a year may 
be better accommodated with all the little wants of life, than 
Col or Sir Allan. 

'^I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse 
language, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite 
convinced ; and I shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars, 
amongst the nursery tales, not the true history of our country, in 
all time to come. 

*' Upon the whole the book cannot displease, for it has no 
pretensions. The author neither says he is a geographer, nor an 
antiquarian, nor very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a 
naturalist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the people, and the 
face of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or seems to 
have thought of. Much were it to be wished, that they who 
have travelled into more remote, and of course more curious 
regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state of learn- 
ing his observations on Glasgow University show he has formed a 
very sound judgment. He understands our climate too; and he 
has accurately observed the changes, however slow and imper- 
ceptible to us, which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of 
the blessings of liberty and internal peace." ^ 

Mr. Knox,'* another native of Scotland, who has since 
made the same tour, and published an account of it, is 
equally liberal. 

" I have read,'* says he, " his book again and again, travelled 
with him from Berwick to Glenelg, through counties with which 
I am well acquainted ; sailed with him from Glenelg. to Kasay, 
Sky, Rum, Coll, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have not been able to 

* The whole letter, from which these are extracts, is g^ven in the Tour 
to the Hebrides. — Editor, 

^ Mr. John Knox was, for many years, a bookseller of some eminence 
in the Strand. Besides the Tour to the Hebrides [A Tour through the 
Highlands of Scotland and the Hebride Isles in 1786« Lond., 1787], he 
published a View of the British Empire, and several works having for 
itheir object the improvement of the Scottish Fisheries. He died at 
IMkeiih.— Wright. 
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correct him in any matter of consequence. I have often admired 
the accuracy, the precision, and the justness of what he advances, 
respecting both the country and the people. — The Doctor haa 
everywhere delivered his sentiments with freedom, and in many 
instances with a seeming regard for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
and the ornament of the country. His remarks on the want of 
trees and hedges for shade, as well as for shelter to the cattle, 
are well founded, and merit the thanks, not the illiberal censure, 
of the natives. He also felt for the distresses of the Highlanders, 
and explodes with great propriety the bad management of the 
grounds, and the neglect of timber in the Hebrides.'* 

Having quoted Johnson's just compliments on the Basaj 
family, he says, — 

'^ On the other hand, I found this family equally lavish in their 
encomiums upon the Doctor's conversation, and his subsequent 
civilities to a young gentleman of that country, who, upon wait- 
ing upon him at London, was well received, and experienced all 
the attention and regard that a warm friend could bestow. 
Mr. Macleod having also been in London, waited upon i^e 
Doctor, who provided a magnificent and expensive entertain- 
ment in honour of his old Hebridean acquaintance.'* 

And, talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he 
says, — 

'* By this road, though one of the most rugged in Great 
Britain, the celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to 
the Hebride Isles. His observations on the country and people 
are extremely correct, judicious, and instructive." — ^p. 103. 

Mr. Tytler, tlie acute and able vindicator of Mary- 
Queen of Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James Elphin- 
stone, published in that gentleman's " Forty Years' Corre- 
spondence," says, — 

"I read Dr. Johnson's *Tour' with very great pleasure. 
Some few errors he has fallen into, but of no great importance, 
and those are lost in the numberless beauties of his work. 

^* If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most ex- 
ceptionable places ; but at present I am in the country, and have 
not his book at hand. It is plain he meant to speak well of 
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Scotland ; and he has in my apprehension done us great honour 
in the most capital article, the character of the inhabitants/* 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written during th^ 
course of his journey, which therefore may be supposed to 
convey his genuine feelings at the time, abound in such 
benignant sentiment towards the people who showed him 
civilities, that no man whose temper is not very harsh and 
sour can retain a doubt of the goodness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was 
assailed by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, on 
account of his supposed injurious treatment of their 
country and countrymen, in his " Journey." Had there 
been any just ground for such a charge, would the virtuous 
and candid Dempster have given his opinion of the book,, 
in the terms which I have quoted ? Would the patriotie 
Knox ^ have spoken of it as he has done ? Would Mr. Ty tier 
surely 

" a Scot, if ever Scot there were," 

have expressed himself thus? And let me add, that,, 
citizen of the world as I hold myself to be, I have that 
degree of predilection for my natale solum, nay, I have that 
just sense of the merit of an ancient nation, which has 
been ever renowned for its valour, which in former times 
maintained its independence against a powerful neighbour, 
and in modem times has been equally distinguished for its 
ingenuity and industry in civilised life, that I should have 
felt a generous indignation at any injustice done to it. 
Johnson treated Scotland no worse than he did even his 
best friends, whose characters he used to give as they 
appeared to him, both in light and shade. Some people,, 
who had not exercised their minds sufficiently, condemned 
him for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Eeynolds,. 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of thinking 
were not less known to those who lived with him, than his 
genius in his art admired by the world, explained his con- 
duct thus : — 

^ I ohserved with much regret, while the first edition of this work it 
passing through the press (August, 1790), that this ingenious gentleman 
was dead. 
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^ He was fond of diBcriminatioii, which he could Dot show 
without pointing out the bad as well as the good in eyerj 
character; and as his friends were those whose characters he 
knew best, they afforded him the best opportonitj for showing 
the acuteness of his judgment.** 

He expressed to his friend Mr. *Windliam, of Norfolk, 
liis wonder at tbe extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and 
their resentment at haying tbeir coimtrj described bj him 
as it really was; when to say that it was a country as 
good as England would haye been a gross falsehood. 
** None of us," said be, " would be offended if a foreigner 
who has trayelled here should say, that vines and oHyes 
don't grow in England." And as to his prejudice against 
the Scotch, whicb I always ascribed to that nationality 
whicb he observed in them, he said to the same gentleman, 
** When I find a Scotchman to wbom an Englishman is as 
a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as an Englishman 
to me." His intimacy witb many gentlemen of Scotland, 
and his employing so many natives of that country as his 
amanuenses, proves that his prejudice was not virulent ; 
and I have deposited in the British Museum, amongst 
other pieces of his writing, the following note in answer to 
one from me, asking if he would meet me at dinner at the 
Mitre, though a friend of mine, a Scotchman, was to be 
there : — 

*' Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Boswell should suppose 
a Scotchman less acceptable than any other man. He will be 
at the Mitre." 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of 
Killaloe, having once expressed to him an apprehension, 
that if he should visit Ireland he might treat ihe people of 
that country more unfavourably than he had done the 
Scotch, he answered, vdth strong pointed double-edged wit, 
** Sir, you have no reason to be afraid of me. The Irish 
are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false repre- 
sentations of the merits of their countrymen. No, Sir: 
the Irish are a fair people; — ^they never speak well of one 
another." ^ 



1 « 



Have you obsenred the difference between your own country im> 
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Johnson told me of an instance of Scottisli nationality, 
which made a very unfavourable impression upon his mind. 
A Scotchman of some consideration in London solicited 
him to recommend by the weight of his learned authority^ 
to be master of an English school, a person of whom he 
who recommended him confessed he knew no more but 
that he was his countryman. Johnson was shocked at this 
unconscientious conduct. 

All the miserable cavillings against his *' Journey/' in 
newspapers, magazines, and other fugitive pubhcations, I 
can speak from certain knowledge, only furnished h^m 
with sport. At last there came out a scurrilous volume,^ 
larger than Johnson's own, filled with malignant abuse, 
under a name, real or fictitious, of some low man in an 
obscure comer of Scotland, though supposed to be the 
work of another Scotchman, who has found means to* 
make himself well known both in Scotland and England* 
The effect which it had upon Johnson was, to produce this, 
pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to whom he lent the 
book: "This fellow must be a blockhead. They don't 
know how to go about their abuse. Who will read a five 
shilling book against me ? No, Sir, if they had wit, they 
should have kept pelting me with pamphlets." 



MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 18, 1775. 



« 



" You would have been very well pleased if you had dined 
with me to-day. I had for my guests, Macquharrie, young 

pndence and Scotch iinimdence ? " The answer being in the negative ^ 
*' Then I will tell yon,'^^said Johnson : *' the impudence of an Imhman 
is the impudence of a fly that buzzes about you, and you put it away, 
but it returns again, and still flutters and teases. The impudence of a. 
Scotchman is the impudence of a leech, that fixes and sucks your blood.'^ 
Murphy's Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson, p. 105. — Editor.. 
^ Remarks on Dr. Samuel Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides. By 
the Rey. Donald McNicol, A.M., Minister of Lismore in Argyleshire. 
Lond., 1779. Boswell, it is evident, imagined this book to be pseudony-^ 
mous. But whatever share Macpherson — the other Scotchman pointed 
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Maclean of Col, the successor of our friend, a very amiable man, 
though not marked with such active qualities as his brother ; 
Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in Mull, a gentleman of Sir Allan^s 
family ; and two of the clan Grant ; so that the Highland and 
Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great deal of conversation 
about you, and drank your health in a bumper. The toast was 
not proposed by me, which is a circumstance to be remarked, 
for I am now so connected with you, that any thing that I can 
4say or do to your honour has not the value of an additional com- 
pliment. It is only giving you a guinea out of that treasure of 
^ulmiration which already belongs to you, and which is no hidden 
treasure ; for I suppose my admiration of you is co-existent with 
the knowledge of my character. 

'* I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in general are 
much fonder of your ' Journey,' than the low -country or hither 
tSoots. One of the Grants said to-day, that he was sure you were 
a man of a good heart, and a candid man, and seemed to hope 
he should be able to convince you of the antiquity of a gpod 
proportion of the poems of Ossian. After all that has passed, I 
think the matter is capable of being proved to a certain degree. 
I am told that Macpherson got one old Erse MS. from Glanranald, 
for the restitution of which he executed a formal obligation ; and 
it is affirmed, that the Gaelic (call it Erse or call it Irish) has been 
written in the Highlands and Hebrides for many centiuries. It 
is reasonable to' suppose, that such of the inhabitants as acquired 
any learning possessed the art of writing as well as their Irish 
neighbours and Celtic cousins ; and the question is, can sufficient 
•evidence be shown of this ? 

" Those who are skilled in ancient writings can determine the 
age of MSS., or at least can ascertain the century in which they 
were written ; and if men of veracity, who are so skilled, shall 
tell us that MSS. in the possession of families in the Highlands 
and isles are the works of a remote age, I think we should be 
•convinced by their testimony. 

" There is now come to this city, Ranald Macdonald from the 
Isle of Egg, who has several MSS. of Erse poetry, which he 

at — may have had in its composition, there was beyond a doubt a 
minister of Lismore, Donald McNiool, A.M., presented by John Duke 
of Argyll, and who died March 28, 1802, in his sixty-seventh year, 
*^ noted for his learning and for being an excellent Gaelic poet.^ See 
Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scott, p. v., p. 76. — Editor, 
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wishes to publish by subscription. I haye engaged to take three 
copies of the book, the price of which is to be six shillings, as I 
would subscribe for all the Erse that can be printed, be it old or 
new, that the language may be preserved. This man says, that 
some of his manuscripts are ancient ; and, to be sure, one of 
them which was shown to me does appear to have the duskiness 

of antiquity The inquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and 

I should think that the exact truth may be discorered, if proper 
means be used. I am, &c., " James Boswell." 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

•* Feb. 25, 1775. 

^*Deab Sir, 

^^ I am sorry that I could get no books for my friends in 
Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last promised to send two dozen 
to you. If they come, put the names of my friends into them ; 
you may cut them out,^ and paste them with a little starch in the 
book. 

" You then are going wild about Ossian. Why do you think 
any part can be proved ? The dusky manuscript of Egg is pro- 
bably not ^fty years old : if it be an hundred, it proves nothing. 
The tale of Glanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it ? 
Can he prove it ? There are, I believe, no Erse manuscripts. 
None of the old families had a single letter in Erse that we 
heard of. You say it is likely that they could write. The 
learned, if any learned there were, could ; but knowing by that 
learning some written language, in that language they wrote, as 
letters had never been applied to their own. If there are manu- 
scripts, let them be shown, with some proof that they are not 
forged for the occasion. You say many can remember parts 
of Ossian. I believe all those parts are versions of the English ; 
at least there is no proof of their antiquity, 

'^Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself; 
and having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he 
had learnt it of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, 
told the story. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan's 

^ From a list in his handwriting. 
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table. Don*t be credulous ; you know how little a Highlander 
can be trusted. Macpherson is, so far as I know, very quiet» 
Is not that proof enough ? Every thing is against him. No 
yisible manuscript : no inscription in the language : no corre- 
spondence among friends : no transaction of business, of which a 
single scrap remains in the ancient families. Macpherson*s 
pretence is that the character was Saxon. If. he had not talked 
unskilfolly of manuscripts, he might have fought with oral tradi- 
tion much longer. As to Mr. Grant*s information, I suppose he 
knows much less of the matter than ourselves. 

*' In the mean time, the bookseller says that the sale ^ is suffi- 
ciently quick. They printed four thousand. Correct your copy- 
wherever it is wrong, and bring it up. Your friends will all be 
glad to see you. I think of going myself into the country 
about May. I am sorry that I have not managed to send the 
book sooner. I have left four for you, and do not restrict you 
absolutely to follow my directions in the distribution. You must 
use your own discretion. 

*^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell : I suppose she is 
now beginning to forgive me. I am, dear Sir, your humble 
servant, " Sam. Johnson." 

On Tuesday, 21st March, I arrived in London ; and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson's before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Peter Gurrick, the elder brother of 
David, strongly resembling him in countenance and voice, 
but of more sedate and placid manners. Johnson in- 
formed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, 
it was hoped he was not in danger, and that he now wished 
to consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect of a " new under^ 
standing" Both at this interview, and in the evening at 
Mr. Thrale's, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met 
again, he was vehement on the subject of the Ossian con- 
troversy ; observing, " We do not know that there are any 
ancient Erse manuscripts ; and w& have no other reason to 
disbelieve that there are men with three heads, but that we 
do not know that there are any such men." He also waa 

^ OfhisJonmey. 

Hannah More says (Life, i. , 39) that Cadell told her that be had sold 
4,000 the first week. This would have been enormous, and seems a 
mistake for the jwunher printed,^ Croker» 
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outrageous upon liis supposition that my countrymen 
" loved Scotland better than truth/* saying, " All of them, 
— nay not all, — but dr&ves of them, would come up, and 
attest any thing for the honour of Scotland." He also 
persevered in his wild allegation, that he questioned if 
there was a tree between Edinburgh and the English 
border older than himself. I assured him he was mis- 
taken, and suggested that the proper punishment would 
be that he should receive a stripe at every tree above a 
hundred years old, that was found within that space. He 
laughed, and said, " I believe I might submit to it for a 
havhee" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I 
had ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the 
conduct of Great Britain towards the American colonies, 
while I at the same time requested that he would enable 
me to inform myself upon that momentous subject, he 
had altogether disregarded ; and had recently published a 
pamphlet, entitled " Taxation no Tyranny ; an Answer to 
the Eesolutions and Address of the American Congress." * ^ 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable senti- 
ments of our fellow-subjects in America. For as early as 
1769, 1 was told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said 
of them, " Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for any thing we allow them short of hanging." 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I 
had now formed a clear and settled opinion, that the people 
of America were well warranted to resist a claim that their 
fellow-subjects in the mother country should have the 
entire command of their fortunes, by taxing them without 
their own consent ; and the extreme violence which it 
breathed appeared to me so unsuitable to the mildness of 
a Christian philosopher, and so directly opposite to the 
principles of peace which he had so beautifully recom- 
mended in his pamphlet respecting Falkland's Islands, that 
I was sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of argu- 
ment, or that felicity of expression, for which he was, upon 
other occasions, so eminent. Positive assertion, sarcastical 

^ Pabllshed March 7» 1775; by T. Cadell in the Strand.^ ffri^A^. 
II. U 
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severity, and extravagant ridicule, wbicli lie liimself repro- 
bated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of those 
who were then in power, I have no doubt, and indeed, he 
owned to me, that it had been revised and curtailed by 
some of them. He told me that they had struck out one 
passage, which was to this effect : 

" That the colonists could with no solidity argue from their 
not having been taxed while in their infancy, that they should 
not now be taxed. We do not put a calf into the plough ; we 
wait until he is an ox.*' 

He said, '* They struck it out either critically as too 
ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating. I care not 
which. It was their business. If an architect says, I will 
build five stories, and the man who employs him says, I 
will have only three, the employer is to decide." " Yes, 
Sir," said I, " in ordinary cases : but shoiQd it be so when 
the architect gives his sloll and labour gratis ? ** 

Unfavourable as, I am constrained to say, my opinion of 
this pamphlet was, yet since it was congenial with the 
sentiments of numbers at that time, and as everything 
relating to the writings of Dr. Johnson is of importance 
in literary history, I shall therefore insert some passages 
which were struck out, it does not appear why, either by 
himself or those who revised it. They appear printed in a 
few proof leaves of it in my possession, mark^ with cor- 
rections in his own handwriting. I shall distinguish them 
by italics. 

In the paragraph where he says, the Americans were in- 
cited to resistance by European intelligence from 

" men whom they thought their friends, but .who were friends 
only to themselves," 

there followed — 

^ and made hy their selfishness^ the enemies of their country,** 

And the next paragraph ran thus : — 

** On the original contrivers of mischief^ rather than on those 
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whom they have deluded, let an insulted nation pour out its 
vengeance.*' 

The paragrapli which came next was in these words : 

" Unhappy is that country in which men can hope for advance^ 
meni by favouring its enemies. The tranquillity of stable govern- 
ment is not always easily preserved against the mcxhinations of 
single innovators ; but what can be the hope of quiet, when fac' 
tions hostile to the legislature can be openly formed and openly 
avowed f " 

After the paragraph which now concludes the pamphlet, 
there follows this, in which he certainly means the great 
Earl of Chatham, and glances at a certain popular Ix>rd 
Chancellor.^ 

" If by the fortune of war, they drive us utterly away, what 
they will do next can only be conjectured. If a new monarchy is 
erected, they will want a king. He who first takes into his hand 
the sceptre of America should have a name of good omen, Wuxiam 
ha^ been hnoum both as conqueror and deliverer; and perhaps 
England, however contemned, may supply them with another 
William. Whigs, indeed, are not willing to be governed; and it is 
possible that King WilijI am. may be strongly inclined to guide their 
measures: but Whigs have been cheated like other mortals, and 
suffered their leader to become their tyrant, under the name of their 
protector. What more they will receive from England, no man can 
tell. In their rudiments of Empire they may want a Chancellor." 

Then came this paragraph : 

" Their numbers are, at present, not quite sufficient for the 
greatness which, in some form of government or other, is to rival 
the ancient monarchies ; but by Dr. Franklin* s rule of progression, 
they will in a century and a quarter, be more than equal to the 
inhabitants of Europe. When the Whigs of America are thus 
multiplied, let the princes of the earth tremble in their palaces. 
If they should continue to double and to double, their own hemi" 
sphere would not contain them. But let not our boldest oppugners 
of authority look forward with delight to this futurity of Whiggism.** 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at the 
foot of the last of these proof pages. 

^ Lord Camden. — Croker, 
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His pampUets in support of tlie measures of adminis- 
tration were published on his own account, and he after- 
wards collected them, into a volume,* with the title of 
"Political Tracts, by the Author of the Eambler," with 
this motto : 

" FaUitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio. — ClaudianusJ'* 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. 
Against the common weapons of literary warfare he was 
hardened ; but there were two instances of animadversion 
which I communicated to him, and from what I could 
judge, both from his silence and his looks, appeared to me 
to impress him much. 

One was, " A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned 
by his late political Publications." It appeared previous 
to his " Taxation no Tyranny," and was written by Dr. 
Joseph Towers.* Li that performance. Dr. Johnson was 
treated with the resx>ect due to so eminent a man, while 
his conduct as a political writer was boldly and pointedly 
arraigned, as inconsistent with the character of one, who, 
if he did employ his pen upon politics, 

'' it might reasonably be expected should distinguish himself, 
not by party violence and rancour, but by moderation and by 
wisdom.*' 

It concluded thus : 

" I would, however, wish you to remember, should you again 
address the public under the character of a political writer, that 
luxuriance of imagination or energy of language wlU ill compen- 
sate for the want of candour, of justice, and of truth. And I 
shall only add, that should I hereafter be disposed to read, as I 
heretofore have done, the most excellent of all your perfor- 
mances, ' The Rambler,* the pleasure which I have been accus- 
tomed te find in it will be much diminished by the reflection 

> Strahan and Cadell, 8vo. London, 1776. 

' I>r. Joseph Towers, a miscellaneous writer, and a preacher among 
the Unitarians, was bom in 1737, and died 1799. — Wright, 
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that the writer of so moral, so elegant, and so valuable a work, 
was capable of prostituting his talents in snch productions as 
' The False Alarm,* the * Thoughts on the Transactions respect- 
ing Falkland's Islands,' and * The Patriot.' " 

I am williiig to do justice to the merit of Dr. Towers, of 
whom I will say, that although I abhor his Whiggish 
democratical notions and propensities (for I will not call 
them principles), I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, 
and very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, 
from my old and most intimate friend, the Eev. Mr. 
Temple, who wrote the character of G-ray, which has had 
the honour to be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. 
Johnson in their accounts of that poet. The words were, 

" How can your great, I will not say your pious, but your 
moral friend, support the barbarous measures of administration, 
which they have not the face to ask even their infidel pensioner 
Hume to defend ? " 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, 
Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct 
should be erroneously imputed to unworthy motives by 
good men ; and that the influence of his valuable writings 
should on that account be in any degree obstructed or 
lessened. 

He complained to a right honourable friend' of distin- 
guished talents and very elegant manners, with whom he 
maintained a long intimacy, and whose generosity towards 
him win afterwards appear, that his pension having been 
given to him as a literary character, he had been appHed 
to by administration to write political pamphlets ; and he 
was even so much irritated, that he declared his resolution 
to resign his pension. His friend showed him the impro- 
priety of such a measure, and he afterwards expressed his 
gratitude, and said he had received good advice. To that 
friend he once signified a wish to have his pension secured 
to him for his life; but he neither asked nor received 
from government any reward whatsoever for his poHtical 
labours. 

' Mr. Gerard Hamilton. — Croker, 
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On Friday, Marcli 24, 1 met him at the Litebabt Club, 
where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, 
Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George 
Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he 
came in, we talked of his "Journey to the Western 
Islands," and of his coming away " willing to believe the 
second sight," ^ which seemed to excite some ridicule. I 
was then so impressed with the truth of many of the 
stories of which I had been told, that I avowed my con- 
viction, saying, "He is only vnUing to believe : I do believe. 
The evidence is enough for me, though not for his great 
mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint 
bottle. I am filled with beHef ." " Are you ? " said Col- 
man ; " then cork it up," 

I found his " Journey " the common topic of conversa- 
tion in London at this time, wherever I happened to be. 
At one of Lord Mansfield's formal Sunday evening conver- 
sations, strangely called Levies, his lordship addr^sed me, 
" We have all been reading your travels, Mr. Boswell." I 
answered, " I was but the humble attendant of Dr. John- 
son." The Chief- Justice replied, with that air and manner 
which none, who ever saw and heard him, can forgeti " He 
speaks ill of nobody but Ossian." 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and 
talked with great animation and success. He attacked 
Swift, as he used to do upon all occasions. " The * Tale of 
a Tub ' is so much superior to his other wrilings, that one 
can hardly believe he was the author of it : ' there is in it 

' Johnson's Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, ed. 1775, 
p. 256. 

^ This doubt has been much agitated on both sides, I think without 
good reason. See Addison's Freeholder, May 4th, 1714; an Apology 
for the Tale of a Tub 5 Dr. Hawkesworth's Preface to Swift's Works, 
and Swift's Letter to Tooke the Printer, and Tooke's Answer in that 
oollection ; Sheridan's Life of Swift ; Mr. Courtenay's note on p. 3 of 
his Political Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. J<>hn> 
son ; and Mr. Cooksey's Essay on the Life and Character of John, Lord 
Somers, Baron of Evesham. . 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the internal evidence, I take leave 
to differ from him, having a very high estimation of the powers of Dr. 
Swift. His Sentiments of a Cburch-of-£ng1and-man ; his Sermon on 
the Trinity/ and other serious pieces, prove his learning as well as his 
acuteness in logic and metaphysics ; and his various compositions of % 
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such a vigour of mind, each a svarm of thouglitB, bo mucli 
of nature, and art, and life." I wondered to hear him say 
of " Gulliver's Travels, " — " When once you have thought 
of Ijig men and little men, it is very easy to do all the 
rest." t endeavoured to make a stand for Swift, and tried 
to rouse those who were much more able to defend him ; 
but in vain. Johnsou at last, of his own accord, allowed 
very great merit to the inventory of articles found in the 
pocket of " the Man Mountain," particularly the description 
of his watch, which it was conjectured was his G)od, as he 
consulted it upon all oceaBious. He observed, that Swift 
put his name to but two things (aft«r he had a name to 
put), " The Plan for the Improvement of the Engliijh 
Langu^e," and the last " Drapier's Letter." 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan. Johnson. " Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of 
the tragedy of Douglas, and presented its author with a 
gold medal. Some years £^o, at a coffee-house in Oxford, 
I called to him, ' Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came 
you to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish 
play P ' This, you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I 
meant to be wanton and insolent. A medal has no value, 
but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to assume to 
himself the right of giving that stamp P If Sheridan was 
magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatic excellence, he should have requested 
one of the Universities to cho<rae the person on whom it 
should be conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp 
of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo's coin."' 



" when (as the Apology lays) the author «aa yotuig, his inieDtioi] a 
the beigbt, and Ms readiiig Ireah in his head," might surely produce th< 
TalB of a Tub. 

■ The medat wis presented in 1757, and Mr. Whyte (HiscelL Nova. 
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On Monday, March 27, 1 breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Strahan's. He told ns, that he was engaged to go that 
evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. "She was visiting 
some ladies whom I was visiting, and b^ged that I would 
come to her benefit. I told her I could not hear : but she 
insisted so much on mj coming, that it would have been 
brutal to have refused her." This was a speech quite cha- 
racteristical. He loved to bring forward his having been 
in the gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a Httle vain 
of the soHcitations of this elegant and fashionable actress. 
He told us the play was to be " The Hypocrite," altered 
from Gibber's " Nonjuror," so as to satirise the Methodists. 
" I do not think," said he, •' the character of the Hypocrite 
justly applicable to the Methodists, but it was very ap- 

flicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to Dr. Madan 
Madden], a clergyman of Ii*eland, who was a great Whig, 
that perhaps a Nonjuror would have been less criminal in 
taking the oaths imposed by the ruling power, than 
refusing them ; because refusing them necessarily laid h\n} 
imder almost an irrrenistible temptation to be more 
criminal ; for a man must Lve, and if he precludes himself 
from the support furnished by the establishment will pro- 
bably be reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain him- 
self." ^ BoswELL. " I should think. Sir, that a man who 

conveyed to Mr. Home by the bands of Lord Macartney and Lcrd 
Bute.'— Cromer. 

^ This was not merely a cursory remark ; for in his Life of Fenton, 
he observes, " With many other wise and virtnoos men, who, at that 
time of discord and debate (about the beginning of this century), con- 
sulted conscience, well or ill formed, more than interest, he doubted the 
legality of the government ; and refusing to qualify himself for public 
employment, by taking the oaths required, left the University without a 
degree." This conduct Johnson calls " perverseness of integrity." 

The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever 
kind, imposed by the prevailing power at that time, rather than to be 
excluded from all consequence, or even any considerable usefulness in 
society, has been agitated with all the acuteness of casuistry. It is related, 
that he who devised the oath of abjuration profligately bioasted, that he 
had formed a test which should ** damn one half of the nation, and 
starve the other.'' Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or 
minds in which zeal fur a party is predominant to excess, taking that 
oath against conviction may have been palliated under the plea of neces- 
sity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon the whole producing more good 
than evil. 
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took the oaths contrary to his principles was a determined 
wicked man, because he was sure he was committing per- 
jury : whereas a Nonjuror might be insensibly led to do 
what was wrong without being so directly conscious of it." 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron's 
wife is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness." 
BoswELL. " Did the nonjuring clergymen do so. Sir ? " 
Johnson. " I am afraid many of them did." ^ 

I was startled at this argument, and could by no means 
think it convincing. Had not his own father complied with 
the requisition of government,'* (as to which he once ob- 
served to me, when I pressed him upon it, " That, Sir, he 
was to settle with himself,") he would probably have 
thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who took the 
oaths : 

" had he not resembled 

My father as he " sivore . 



Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean of 
London, in order to have a chance for rising into eminence ; 
and observing that many men were kept back from trying 
their fortunes there, because they were bom to a compe- 
tency, said, " Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents ; " which Johnson confirmed. Mr. Strahan put 
Johnson in mind of a remark which he had made to him : 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there was a 
warm contest between the friends of the Hanoverian succession, and 
those against it, the oath of abjuration having been demanded, the free- 
holders upon one side rose to go away. Upon which a very sanguine 
gentleman, one of their number, ran to the door to stop them, calling out 
with much earnestness, " Stay, stay, my friends, and let us swear the 
rogues out of it ! " 

^ What evidence is there of this being the prevailing sin of the non- 
juring clergy beyond Gibber's comedy, which, slight evidence as it would 
be at best, is next to none at all on this occasion — for Gibber's play was 
a mere adaptation of Moliere's Tartuffe? — Croker. 

^ Dr. Harwood sent me the following extract from the book containing 
the proceedings of the corporation of Lichfield: "19th July, 1712. 
Agreed that Mr. Michael Johnson be, and he is hereby elected a magis- 
trate and brother of their incorporation ; a day is given him to Thursday 
next to take the oath of fidelity and allegiance, and the oath of a magis- 
trate. Signed, &c." — "25th of July, 1712. Mr. Johnson took the 
oath of allegiance, and that he believed there was no transubstanUation 
in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, before, &c." — Croker. 
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« There are few ways in which a man can be more inno- 
cently employed than in gettting money." ** The more one 
thinks of this/' said Strahan, " the juster it will appear." 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the coimtry as 
an apprentice, upon Johnson's recommendation. Johnson 
haying inquired after him, said, '* Mr. Strahan, let me have 
five guineas on account, and I'll give this boy one. Nay, 
if a man recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it 
is sad work. Call him down." 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Strahan's 
house ; and there I had a proof of what I heard him pro- 
fess, that he talked alike to all. ** Some people tell you 
that they let themselves down to the capacity of their 
hearers. I never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelli- 
gible a manner as I can." 

" Well, my boy, how do you go on ? " " Pretty well. 
Sir ; but they are afraid I ar' n't strong enough for some 
parts of the business." Johnson. " Why, I shall be sorry 
for it; for, when you consider with how Uttle mental 
power and corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a 
week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. Do you 
hear — ^take all the pains you can ; and if this does not do, 
we must think of some other way of life for you. There's 
a guinea." 

• Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he ad- 
dressed a little thick short-legged boy, contrasted with the 
boy's awkwardness and awe, could not but excite some 
ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Drury Lane playhouse in the evening. 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds, at Mrs. Abington's request, had pro- 
mised to bring a body of wits to her benefit ; and having 
secured forty places in the front boxes, had done me the 
honour to put me in the group. Johnson sat on the seat 
directly behind me ; and as he could neither see nor hear 
at such a distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in 
grave abstraction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the 
sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his patience 
in sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. He 
said very little ; but after the prologue to ** Bon Ton " had 
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been spoken, wliicli'lie could hear pretty well from the 
more slow and distmct utterance, he talked on prologue- 
writing, and observed, " Dryden has written prologues su- 
perior to any that David Qurrick has written ; but David 
Garrick has written more good prologues than Dryden has 
done. It is wonderful that he has been able to write such 
variety of them." 

At Mr. Beauclerk's, where I supped, was Mr. Q-arrick, 
whom I made happy with Johnson's praise of his pro- 
logues ; and I suppose in gratitude to him, he took up one 
of his favourite topics, the nationality of the Scotch, which 
he maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid of a 
little poetical fiction. " Come, come, don't deny it : they 
are really national. Why, now, the Adams ^ are as liberal- 
minded men as any in the world : but, I don't know how 
it is, all their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be sure, 
wonderfully free from that nationality ; but so it happens, 
that you employ the only Scotch shoeblack in London." 

He imitated the manner of his old master with lu- 
dicrous exaggeration; repeating, with pauses and half- 
whistlings interjected, 

" Os homini sublime dedit, — caelumque tueri 
Jussit, — et erectos ad sidera — tollere vultus," * 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing 
the four last words, absolutely touching the ground with a 
kind of contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when ho pleased, could imitate John- 
son very exactly; for that great actor, with his distin- 
guished powers of expression which were so universally 
admired, possessed also an admirable talent of mimicry. 
He was always jealous that Johnson spoke lightly of him. 
I recollect his exhibiting him to me one day, as if saying, 
" Davy has some convivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis 

* The architects of the Adelphi. — Croker, 

^ This exhibition of Johnson's downward l<y)k and gesticulations 
while reciting os suhlime and tollere vulttts, resembles one which Lord 
Byron describes ; — '* Mr. Grattan's manners in private life were odd, 
but natural. Curran used to take him off, bowing/ to the very ground^ 
and * thanking God that he had no peculiarity of gesture or appearance,' 
in a way irresistibly ridiculous." Moore's Byron, i., 405. — Vroker, 
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a futile fellow ; " whichf lie uttered perfectly with the tone 
and air of Johnson. \ 

I cannot too frequency request of my readers, while 
they peruse my account cw^^Johnson's conversation, to en- 
deavour to keep in mind his deliberate and strong utter- 
ance. His mode of speaking was indeed very impressive ; ^ 
and I wish it could be preserved as music is written, ac- 
cording to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele,^ who 
has shown how the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other 
eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity in 
score.^ 

Next day [March 28] I dined with Johnson at Mr. 
Thrale's. He attacked Q-ray, calling him " a dull fellow." 
BoswELL. "I understand he was reserved, and might 
appear dull in company; but surely he was not dull in 
poetry." Johnson. " Sir, he was dull in company, dull in 
his closet, dull every where. He was dull in a new way, 
and that made many people think him gbeat. He was a 
mechanical poet." He then repeated some ludicrous lines, 
which have escaped my memory, and said, ** Is not that 
GREAT, like his Odes ? " Mrs. Thrale maintained that his 
Odes were melodious ; upon which he exclaimed, 

* My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with a 
happy pleasantry and some truth, 'Hhat Dr. Johnson's sayings would 
not appear so extraordinary, were it not for his bow-wow way." The 
sayings themselves are generally of sterling merit ; but, doubtless, his 
manner was an addition to their effect ; and therefore should be attended 
to as much as may be. It is necessary, however, to guard those who 
were not acquainted with him against overcharged imitations or cari- 
catures of his manner, which are frequently attempted, and many of 
which are second-hand copies from the late Mr. Henderson, the actor, 
who, though a good mimic of some persons, did not represent^eJohnson 
currectl}-. 

' See Prosodia Rationalis; or, an Essay towards establishing the 
Melody and Measure of Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by 
peculiar Symbols. London, 1775. 

^ I use the phrase in score, as Dr. Johnson has explained it in his 
Dictionary. " A song in Score, the words with the musical notes of a 
song annexed.'' But I understand that in scientific jHropriety it means 
all the parts of a musical composition noted down in the characters by 
which it is exhibited to the eye of the skilful. 

It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation by new 
characters. This he called the melody of speech, not the harmony , which 
the term in score implies. — Burney. 
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"Weave the warp, and weave the woof" — 
I added, in a solemn tone, 

" * The winding-sheet of Edward's race.* 



*o 




There is a good line." — " Ay," said lie, " and the next line 
is a good one (pronouncing it contemptuously), 

* Give ample verge and room enough.' — 

No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Q-ray*s poet 
whicli are in liis ' Elegy in a Country Churchyard.' " ] 
then repeated the stanza, 

" For who to dumb forgetfiilness a prey," &c. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincts he said con- 
fines. He added, " The other stanza I forget." 

A young lady * who had married a man much her in- 
ferior in rank being mentioned, a question arose how a 
woman's relations should behave to her in such a situation ; 
and, while I recapitulate the debate, and recollect what 
has since happened, I cannot but be struck in a manner 
that delicacy forbids me to express. While I contended 
that she ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness 
of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and for- 
giveness, and, according to the vulgar phrase, ''making the 
best of a bad bargain." Johnson. ''Madam, we must 
distinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage; but 
having voluntarily degraded herself from the station which 
she was originally entitled to hold, I would support her 
only in that which she herself had chosen ; and would not 
put her on a level with my other daughters. You are to 
consider, Madam, that it is our duty to maintain the sub- 
ordination of civilized society ; and when there is a gross 
and shameful deviation from rank, it should be punished 
so as to deter others from the same perversion." 

After frequently considering this subject, I am more and 

^ No doubt Lady Susan Fox, eldest daughter of the first Earl of H- 
chester, bom in 1743, who, in 1773, married Mr. William O'Brien, an 
actor. She died in 1827. — Croker, 
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more confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which 
was sanctioned by the authority and illustrated by the 
wisdom of Johnson; and I think it of the utmost con- 
sequence to the happiness of society, to which subordi- 
nation is absolutely necessary. It is weak and con- 
temptible, and unworthy, in a parent to relax in such a 
case. It is sacrificing general advantage to private feelings. 
And let it be considered that the claim of a daughter who 
has acted thus, to be restored to her former situation, is 
either fantastical or unjust If there be no value in the 
distinction of rank, what does she suffer by being kept in 
the situation to which she has descended ? If there be a 
value in that distinction, it ought to be steadily maintained. 
If indulgence be shown to such conduct, and the offenders 
know that in a longer or shorter time they shall be re- 
ceived as well as if they had not cotitaminated their blood 
hj a base alliance, the great check upon that inordinate 
caprice which genemUy occasions low marriages wiU be 
removed, and the fair and comfortable order of improved 
life will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters being mentioned, Johnson 
fiaid, ** It was not to be wondered at that they had so great 
a sale, considering that they were the letters of a states- 
man, a wit, one who had been so much in the mouths of 
mankind, one long accustomed virUm volUare per ora.*' 

On Friday, 31st March, I supped with him and some 
friends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with 
too much forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance 
at the theatre ; but had reason to repent of his temerity. 
" Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abington's benefit ? 3>id 
jou see?" Johnson. "No, Sir." "Did you hear?" 
Johnson. "No, Sir." "Why then, Sir, did you go?" 
Johnson. " Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the public ; 
and when the public cares a thousandth part for you that 
it does for her, I will go to your benefit too^" 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk, by asking him as to one of his particularities, which 
her Ladyship laid I durst not do. It seems he had been 
frequently observed at the club to put into his pocket the 
Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the juice of them 
into the drink which he made for himself. ^Beauclerk and 
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€larrick talked of it to me, and seemed to think that he 
had a strange unwillingness to be discovered. We could 
not divine what he did with them ; and this was the bold 
question to be put. I saw on his table, the spoils of the 
preceding night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut 
into pieces. " 0, Sir," said I, " I now partly see what you 
do with the squeezed oranges which you put into your 
pocket at the club." Johnson. " I have a great love for 
them." BoswBLL. " And pray, Sir, what do you do with 
them? You scrape them it seems, very neatly, and 
what next ? " Johnson. " Let them dry. Sir." Bo'swell. 
** And what next ? " Johnson. " Nay, Sir, you shall know 
their fate no further." Boswell. " Then the world must 
be left in the dark. It must be said (assuming a mock 
solemnity) he scraped them, and let them dry, but what he 
did with them next he never could be prevailed upon to 
tell." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, you should say it more em- 
phatically : — ^he could not be prevailed upon, even by his 
dearest friends, to tell." ^ 

He had this morning received his diploma as Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of 
his new dignity, but I understood he was highly pleased 
with it. I shall here insert the progress and completion of 
that high academical honour, in the same manner as I 
have -traced his obtaining that of Master of Arts. 



"TO THE REV. dr. FOTHERGILL, 

" Vice' Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to he communicated 
to the heads of houses^ and proposed in convocation, 

"Downing Street, March 23, 1775. 

''Mb. Yicb-Chancellob and Gbntlbmen, 

" The honour of the degree of M. A by diploma, formerly 
conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his having 

' The following extract of one of his letters to Miss Boothby probably 
explains the use to which he pat these orange peels : — " Give me leave, 
who hare thought much on medicine, to propose to you an 6asy and, I 
think, very pr^Mible remedy for indigestion and lubricity of the bowels. 
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eminentlj distinguisbed himself by the publication of a series of 
essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality has been main- 
tained and recommended by the strongest powers of argument 
and elegance of language, reflected an equal degree of lustre 
upon the University itself. 

** The many learned labours which have since that time em- 
ployed the attention and displayed the abilities of that great 
man, so much to the advancement of literature and the benefit of 
the commimity, render him worthy of more distinguished honours 
in the republic of letters ; and I persuade myself that I shall act 
agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University, in desiring 
that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on him the 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma, to which I readily 
give my consent ; and am, Mr. Vice-chancellor and Grentlemen, 
your affectionate friend and servant, *' Korth.^* ^ 



" DIPLOMA. 

•* CanceUarius, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos presentes literce pervenerint, salutem in Domino 
sempitemam, 

" Sciatis, virum illusirem, SAMUELEM JOHNSON, in 
omni humaniorum literarum genere emditum, omniumque sciehtia- 
rum comprehensione felicissimum, scriptis suis, ad popularium 
mores formandos summd verborum elegantid ac sententiartan 
gravitate compositis, ita olim inclaruisse, ut dignus videretur cut 
ab Academid sud eximia qtutdam laudis pr<Bmia deferentur, quiqtie 
in venerabHem Magistrorum Ordinem summd cum dignitate co^ 
optaretur : 

*' Cism verb eundem clqrissimum virum tot posted tantique IdboreSy 
in patrid prcBsertim lingua omandd et stabiliendd feliciter impensi^ 
ita insigniverint, ut in literarum republicd PRINCE PS jam et 
PRIMARIUS jure habeatur; nos, CANCELLARIUS.MagU- 

Dr. Lawrence has told me your case. Take an ounce of dried oran^ 
peel, finely powdered, divide it into scruples, and take one scruple at a 
time in any manner : the best way is, perhaps, to drink it in a glass of 
hot red port, or to eat it first, and drink the wine after it,'' &c. Dec. 
31, 1755, p. m,—CroJcer, 
^ Extracted from the Convocation Register Oxford. 



J 
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tri, et scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis, quo talis viri mertta 
pari honoris remuneratione exmquentur, et perpetuum sucb simul 
laudis, nostraque ergo, literas propeiisissimcB voluntatis extet monu* 
mentum, in solenni Convocations Doctorum et Magistrorum Regen^ 
tiuniy et nan regentium, prtedictum SAMUELEM JOHNSON 
Doctorem in Jure Civili renunciavimus et constituimus, eumque, 
Virtate prcEsentis DiplomatiSy singulis juribus, privilegiis et honori 
buSy adistumgradum qudqudpertimentibus,frui et gaudere jussimus 
In cujus rei testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis sigillum 
prasentibus apponi fecimus. 

''''Datum in domo Nostr<B Convocationis die tricesimo mensis 
Martiij anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo, septuagesimo 
quinto" ^ 

^ The original is in my possession. He showed me the diploma, and 
allowed me to read it, but would not consent to my taking a copy of it, 
fearing perhaps that I should blaze it abroad in his lifetime. His objec- 
tion to this appears from the letter to Mrs, Thrale, in which he scolds 
her for the grossness of her flattery of him. It is remarkable that he 
never, so far as I know, assumed his title of Doctor, but called himself 
Mr, Johnson, as appears from many of his cards or notes to myself, and 
I have seen many from him to other persons, in which he uniformly 
takes that designation. I once observed on his table a letter directed to 
him with the addition of Esquire, and objected to it as being a designation 
inferior to that of doctor ; but J^e checked me, and seemed pleased with 
it, because, as I conjectured, he liked to be sometimes taken out of the 
class of literary men, and to be merely genteel — un gentilhomme comme 
un autre. 

[I suspect that another reason why Johnson was a little reserved about 
this Oxford degree was, that he did not much relish the appearance of 
owing literary distinction to Lord North, with whom he was personally 
dissatisfied ; and because the degree, at that particular moment, might 
look like a reward for his political pamphlets. 

The following is an extract from the letter to Mrs. Thrale, which 
Boswell alludes to : — 

" The other Oxford news is, that they have sent me a degree of 
Doctor of Laws, with such praises in the diploma as, perhaps, ought to 
make me ashamed ; they are very like your praises. I wonder whether 
I shall ever show them to you." He adds, " To-day [Saturday, 1st 
April] I dine with Hamilton ; to-morrow with Hoole ; on Monday with 
Paramse ; on Tuesday with master and mistress ; on Wednesday with 
Billy 5 but come back to the tower J^ — Letters, vol. i., p. 214. 

The tower, says Mrs. Piozzi, was a separate room at Streatham, 
where Dr. Johnson slept. He was afterwards promoted to a large bow- 
windowed bed-room in front of the house, in which, under the name of 
" Dr, JohnsorCs room,'^ I slept many years after, and was pleased to find 
that his writing table was carefiilly preserved, and that even the blots of 
his ink had not been cleaned away. — Croker.] 

II. X 
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" Viro Reverendo THOMiE FOTHERGILL, S. T, P. Univer^ 
sitatis Oxoniensis Vice-CanceUario, S, P, D. 

"SAM. JOHNSON. 

" Multis non est opus^ ut testimonium quo, te prceside, Oxonienses 
nomen meum posteris commenddrunt^ quali animo acceperim com" 
pertum facianu Nemo sibi placens non Icetatur; nemo sibi non 
placet, qui vobis, literarum arbitris, placere potuit. Hoc tamen 
kabet incommodi tantum benejicium, quod mihi nunquam posthdc 
sine vestra/amtg detrimento vel labi liceat vel cessare; semperque 
sit timendum ne quod mihi tam eximia laudi est, vobis aliquando 
fiat opprobrio. Vale, 7. Id. Apr, 1775." 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes's " Annals of Scot- 
land," and wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, 
which he bade me tell his lordship did not sink into the 
paper, and might be wiped o£E with a wet sponge, so that it 
did not spoil his manuscript. I observed to him that there 
were very few of his friends so accurate as that I could 
venture to put down in writing what they told me as his 
sayings. Johnson. "Why should you write down my 
sayings ? *■ Boswell. " I write them when they are 
good," Johnson. " Nay, you may as well write down the 
sayings of any one else that are good." But where, I might 
with great propriety have added, can I find such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, and wc 
drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman'* whose extraordinary 
travels had been much the subject of conversation. But I 
found he had not listened to hun with that full confidence, 
without which there is Httle satisfaction in the society of 
travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion so able a 
judge as Johnson had formed of his abilities, and I asked 
if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. " Why, Sir, he 
is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, he is neither 
abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any 
8ux)eriority of understanding." Boswell. " But will you 

^ Bnice, the Abyssinian traveller, with whom he had dined that day 
at Mr. Gerard Hamilton's. — Crokir, 
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not allow liim a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating into 
distant regions ? " Johnson. " That, Sir, is not to the 
present purpose ; we are talking of sense. A fighting cock 
has a nobleness of resolution." 

Next day, Sunday, 2nd April, I dined with him at Mr. 
Hoole's. We talked of Pope. Johnson. " He wrote his 
' Dunciad ' for fame. That was his primary motive. Had 
it not been for that, the dunces might have railed a^inst 
him till they were weary, without his troubling himseK 
about them. He delighted to vex them, no doubt ; but he 
had more delight in seeing how well he could vex them." 

The " Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion," in ridicule of 
" cool Mason and warm Gray," being mentioned, Johnson 
said, " They are Colman's best things." Upon its being 
observed that it was beheved these Odes were made by 
Colman and Lloyd jointly ; — Johnson. " Nay, Sir, how 
can two people make an Ode ? Perhaps one made one of 
them, and one the other." I observed that two people had 
made a play, and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who were brought under suspicion of treason, 
because while concerting the plan of a tragedy when sitting 
together at a tavern, one of them was overheard saying to 
the other, " TU kill the king." Johnson. " The first of 
these Odes is the best : but they are both good. They ex- 
posed a very bad kind of writing." ^ Boswell. " Surely, 
Sir, Mr. Mason*s * Elfrida * is a fine poem : at least you 
will allow there are some good passages in it." Johnson. 
** There are now and then some good imitations of Milton's 
bad manner." ^ 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of 
Gray and Mason. Of Gray's poetry I have, in a former 
part of this work, expressed my high opinion ; and for that 
of Mr. Mason I have ever entertained a warm admiration. 
His " EKrida " is exquisite, both in poetical description and 

' Gray's Odes are still on every table and in every mouth, and there 
are not, I believe, a dozen libraries in England which could produce 
these " best things,'* written by two professed wits in ridicule of them.— 
Croker, 

' Mrs. Piozzi says, that Johnson used to turn Caractacus into ridicule, 
but called Elfrida ** exquisitely pretty." I believe but the first half of 
this report. — Croker, 
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moral sentiment ; and his *' Caractacns *' is a noble drama. 
Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his 
smaller poems, which I have read with pleasure, and which 
no criticism shall persuade me not to like. If I wondered 
at Johnson's not tasting the works of Mason and Gray, 
still more have I wondered at their not tasting his works : 
that they should be insensible to his energy of diction, to 
his splendour of images, and comprehension of thought. 
Tastes may differ as to the violin, the flute, the hautboy ; 
in short all the lesser instruments ; but who can be m- 
sensible to the powerful impressions of the majestic 
organ? 

His " Taxation no Tyranny " being mentioned, he said, 
" I think I have not been attacked enough for it. Attack 
is the re-action ; I never think I have hit hard, unless it 
rebounds." Boswbll. "I don't know. Sir, what you 
would be at. Five or six shots of small arms in every 
newspaper, and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, might, I 
think, satisfy you. But, Sir, you'll never make out this 
match, of which we have talked, with a certain political 
lady, since you are so severe against her principles." John- 
son, " Nay, Sir, I have the better chance for that. She 
is like the Amazons of old ; she must be courted by the 
sword. But I have not been severe upon her." Boswell. 
"Yes, Sir, you have made her ridiculous." Johnson. 
" That was already done. Sir. To endeavour to make Aer 
ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney." 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in Scotland 
said, that he heard he was the greatest man in England, 
next to Lord Mansfield. " Ay, Sir," said he, " the exception 
defined the idea. A Scotchman could go no farther : 

* The force of Nature could no farther go.' " 

Lady Miller's collection of verses by fashionable people, 
which were put into her Vase at Bath-Easton villa,* neax 

* The following extract, from one of Horace Walpole's letters, will 
explain the proceedings and personages of this farce: — ''Yon must 
know, that near Bath is erected a new Parnassus, composed of three 
laurels, a myrtle tree, a weeping willow, and a view of the Avon, which 
has now been christened Heuoon. Ten years ago there lived a Madam 
[Riggs], an old rough humourist, who passed for a wit ; her daug^hter^ 
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Batli, in competition for honorary prizes, being mentioned, 
lie held them very cheap ; " BotUs-rimes" said he, " is a 
mere conceit, and an old conceit now ; I wonder how people 
were persuaded to write in that manner for this lady." I 
named a gentleman^ of his acquaintance who wrote for the 
Vase. Johnson. "He was a blockhead for his pains." 
BoswELL. "The Duchess of Northumberland wrote."* 
Johnson. " Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland may 
do what she pleases : nobody will say anything to a lady of 
her high rank. But I should be apt to throw ******'8 
verses in his face." 

who passed for nothing, married to a Captain [Miller], full of good- 
natured officiousness. These good folks were friends of Miss Rich 
[daughter of Sir Robert Rich, and sister to the second Lady Lyttelton], 
who carried me to dine with them at Bath-£aston, now Pindus. They 
caught a little of what was then called taste, built, and planted, and 
begot children, till the whole caravan were forced to go abroad to retrieve. 
Alas ! Mrs. Miller is returned a beauty, a genius, a Sappho, a tenth 
muse, as romantic as Mademoiselle Scuderi, and as sophisticated as Mrs. 
y[e8ey]. The captain's fingers are loaded with cameos, his tongue runs 
over with virtk ; and that Doth may contribute to the improvement of 
their own country, they have introduced bouts rinUs as a new discovery. 
They hold a Parnassus-fair every Thursday, g^ve out rhymes and 
themes, and all the flux of quality at Bath contend for the prizes. A 
Roman vase, dressedwith pink ribands and myrtles, receives the poetry, 
which is drawn out every festival : six judges of these Ol3rmpic games 
retire and select the brightest composition, which the respective success- 
ful acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Calliope [Miller], kiss her fair hand, and 
are crowned by it with myrtle, with — I don't know what. You may 
think this a fiction, or exaggeration. Be dumb, unbelievers! The 
collection is printed, published, — yes, on my faith 1 there are bouts- 
rim^ on a buttered muffin, by her Grace the Duchess of Northumber- 
land; receipts to make them by Corydon the venerable, alias ; 

others very pretty by Lord P[almer8ton] ; some by Lord C[armarthen]; 
many by Mrs. [Miller] herself, that have no fault but wanting metre ; 
and immortality promised to her without end or measure. In short, 
since folly, which never ripens to madness but in this climate, ran dis- 
tracted, there never was any thing so entertaining, or so dull — for you 
cannot read so long as I have been telling." Works, vol. v., p. 185. 
liady Miller died in 1781, »t. 41. — Croker, 

1 Probably the Rev. Richard Graves, who was for some years tutor 
in the house of Johnson's friend, Mr. Fitzherbert, and who contributed 
to the Bath-Easton Vase. He was Rector of Claverton, near Bath, 
where he died in 1804. — Croker, 

' Lady Elizabeth Seymour married, in 1740, Sir Hugh Smitiison, 
created, in 1766, Duke of Northumberland. She died on her sixtieth 
birthday, Dec. 5, 1776. — Croker. 
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I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street, owing to the 
constant quick succession of people which we perceive 
passing through it. Johnson. "Why, Sir, Fleet Street 
has a very animated appearance ; but I think the full tide 
of human existence is atCharin^ Cross." 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which 
men who have led a busy life experience, when they retire 
in expectation of enjoying themselves at ease, and that 
they generally languish for want of their habitual occupa- 
tion, and wish to return to it. He mentioned as strong an 
instance of this as can well be imagined. "An eminent 
tallowchandler in London who had acquired a considerable 
fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his foreman, and 
went to Hve at a country-house near town. He soon grew 
weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, where he 
desired they might let him know their melting-day a, and he 
would come and assist them ; which he accordingly did. 
Here, Sir, was a man to whom the most disgusting circum- 
stances in the business to which he had been used was a 
relief from idleness." 

On Wednesday, 5th April, I dined with him at Messieurs 
Dilly's with Mr. John Scott of Am well, the Quaker,^ Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Miller (now Sir John) and Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, an Irish clergyman, whom I took the liberty of 
inviting to Mr.Dilly's table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale's 
and been told that he had come to England chiefly with a 
view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the 
highest veneration. He has since published " A Philo- 
sophical Survey of the South of Ireland," a very entertain- 
ing book, which has, however, one fault — that it assumes 
the fictitious character of an Englishman. 

We talked of pubhc speaking. Johnson. "We must 
not estimate a man's powers by his being able or not able 
to deliver his sentiments in public. Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
one of the first wits of this country, got into parliament, 
and never opened his mouth. For my own part, I think 



^ John Scott, bom 1730, died 1783, author of a poem called Amtell, 
a Tolnme of Elegies, and some smaller pieces. He published also, two 
political tracts in answer to Dr. Johnson s Patriot and False Alann. — 
P. Cunningham, 
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it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, tlian to try it 
and fail ; as it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to fight 
and be beaten." This argument appeared to me fallacious ; 
for if a man has not spoken, it may be said that he would 
have done very well if he had tried ; whereas, if he has 
tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for him. "Why, 
then," I asked, " is it thought (fisgraceful for a man not to 
fight, and not disgraceful not to speak in public ? " John- 
son. " Because there may be other reasons for a man's not 
speaking in public than want of resolution : he may have 
nothing to say (laughing). Whereas, Sir, you know courage 
is reckoned the greatest of all virtues ; because, unless a 
man has that virtue, he has no security for preserving any 
other." 

He observed, that " the statutes against bribery were in- 
tended to prevent upstarts with money from getting into 
parliament : " adding, that "if he were a gentleman of 
landed property, he would turn out all his tenants who did 
not vote for the candidate whom he supported." Langton. 
" Would not that. Sir, be checking the freedom of election? " 
Johnson. " Sir, the law does not mean that the privilege 
of voting should be independent of old family interest, of 
the permanent property of the country." 

On Thursday, 6th April, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas 
Davies's, with Mr. Hickey,^ the painter, and my old 
acquaintance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley 
Gibber. " It is wonderful that a man, who for forty years 
had lived with the great and the witty, should have ac- 
quired so ill the talents of conversation : and he had but 
half to furnish ; for one half of what he said was oaths." 
He, however, allowed considerable merit to some of his 
comedies, and said there was no reason to believe that 
the "Careless Husband" was not written by himself. 
Davies said, he was the first dramatic writer who introduced 
genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted his observa- 

' Thomas Hickey, a portrait-painter, living at this time in Tavistock 
Bow, Co vent Garden. He afterwards removed to Bath, and is now best 
remembered by a characteristic portrait of his friend Tom Davies, en- 
graved with Mickey's name to it. — P. Cunningham, 
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tion by instancing several sucli characters in comedies before 
liis time. Daties (trying to defend himself from a charge of 
ignorance). " I mean genteel moral characters." " I thmk, 
said Hickey, "gentility and morality are inseparable. 
BoswELL. " By no means, Sir. The genteelest characters 
are often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for imiting wickedness and the graces ? A 
man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; but most 
vices may be committed very genteelly: a man may de- 
bauch his friend's wife genteelly : he may cheat at cards 
genteelly." Hickey. "I do not think that is genteel." 
BoswELL. ** Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but it may 
be genteel." Johnson. " You are meaning two different 
things. One means exterior grace ; the other honour. It 
is certain that a man may be very immoral with exterior 
grace. Lovelace, in " Clarissa,' is a very genteel and a very 
wicked character. Tom Hervey, who died t'other day, 
though a vicious man, was one of the genteelest men that 
ever Hved." Tom Davies instanced Charles the Second. 
Johnson (taking fire at an attack upon that Prince, for 
whom he had an extraordinary partiaHty). "Charles the 
Second was licentious in his practice ; but he always had a 
reverence for what was good. Charles the Second knew 
his people, and rewarded merit. The church was at no 
time better filled than in his reign. He was the best king 
we have had from his time till the reign of our present 
Majesty, except James the Second, who was a very good 
king, but unhappily believed that it was necessary for the 
salvation of his subjects that th^y should be IU)man 
Catholics. He had the merit of endeavouring to do what 
he thought was for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, 
till he lost a great empire. We, who thought that we 
should not be saved if we were Roman Catholics, had the 
merit of maintaining our religion, at the expense of sub- 
mitting ourselves to the government of King William, (for 
it could not be done otherwise) — ^to the government of one 
of the most worthless scoimdxels that ever existed. No, 
Charles the Second was not such a man as * (naming 

1 This story of the will is told in Walpole's Reminiscences, written 
1788, for the amusement of Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry, chap, vi.. 
Works, vol. iv., p. 297. — Editor, 



n 
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another king). He did not destroy liis father's will. He 
took money, indeed, from France : but he did not betiay 
those over whom he ruled : he did not let the French fleet 
pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to 
know nothing ; did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; 
and the only good thing that is told of him is, that he 
wished to restore the crown to its hereditary successor." 
He roared with prodigious violence against George the 
Second. When he ceased. Moody interjected, in an 
Irish tone, and with a comic look, " Ah ! poor George the 
Second." 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from 
Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He 
seemed angry at this observation. Davies. "Why, you 
know. Sir, there came a man from Spain to see Livy ; ^ and 
Corelli came to England to see Purcell,* and when he heard 
he was dead, went directly back again to Italy." Johnson. 
** I should not have wished to be dead to disappoint 
Campbell, had he been so foolish as you represent him ; but 
I should have wished to have been a hundred miles off." 
This was apparently perverse ; and I do believe it was not 
his real way of thinking : he could not but like a man who 
came so far to see him. He laughed with some com- 
placency, when I told him Campbell's odd expression to 
me concerning him: "That having seen such a man, was 
a thing to talk of a century hence," — as if he could live 
so long. 

We got into an argument whether the judges who went 
to India might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson 
warmly maintained that they might ; ** For why," he urged, 
" should not judges get riches, as well as those who deserve 
them less ? " I said, they should have sufficient salaries, 
and have nothing to take off their attention from the affairs 
of the public. Johnson. "No judge. Sir, can give his 
whole attention to his office ; and it is very proper that he 
should employ what time he has to himself to his own 
advantage, in the most profitable manner." " Then, Sir," 

' Plin. Epist. Lib. ii. Ep. 3. 

^ Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never was in England. — 
Burtiei/. 
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said Davies, wlio enlivened the dispute by making it some- 
what dramatic, " he may become an insurer ; and when he 
is going to the bench, he may be stopped, — * Your Lordship 
cannot go yet ; here is a bunch of invoices ; several ships 
are about to sail/ " Johnson. " Sir, you may as well say 
a judge should not have a house ; for they may come and 
tell him, * Your Lordship's house is on fire ; ' and so, instead 
of minding the business of his court, he is to be occupied 
in getting the engines with the greatest speed. There is no 
end of this. Every judge who has land trades to a certain 
extent in com or in cattle, and in the land itself ; un- 
doubtedly his steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a 
great merchant. A judge may be a farmer, but he is not 
to feed his own pigs. A judge may play a little at cards for 
his amusement ; but he is not to play at marbles, or chuck 
farthings in the Piazza. No, Sir, there is no profession to 
which a man gives a very great proportion of his time. It 
is wonderful, when a calculation is made, how little the 
mind is actually employed in the discharge of any profession. 
No man would be a judge, upon the condition of being 
totally a judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind 
at work but for a small proportion of his time ; a great deal 
of his occupation is merely mechanical. I once wrot-e for ai 
magazine : I made a calculation, that if I should write but 
a page a day, at the same rate, I should, in ten years, write 
nine volumes in folio, of an ordinary size and print." 
BoswELL. " Such as * Carte's History ? ' " Johnson. ** Yes, 
Sir ; when a man writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly.^ The greatest part of a writer's time is spent in 
reading, in order to write ; a man will turn over half a 
library, to make one book." 

I argued warmly against the judges trading, and men- 
tioned Hale as an instance of a perfect judge, who devoted 
himself entirely to his office. Johnson. "Hale, Sii:, 
attended to other things besides law ; he left a great estate." 
BoswELL. "That was because what he got accumulated 
without any exertion and anxiety on his part." 

While the dispute went on. Moody once tried to say 

^ Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with knowledge, and 
teeming with imagary ; but the observation is not applicable to writers 
in general. 
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something on onr side. Tom Davies clapped him on the 
back, to encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned 
this circumstance, said, " that he could not conceive a more 
humiliating situation than to be clapped on the back by 
Tom Davies." 

We spoke of Eolt, to whose " Dictionary of Commerce " 
Dr. Johnson wrote the preface. Johnson. " Old Gardener, 
the bookseller, employed Eolt and Smart to write a monthly 
miscellany, called *The Universal Visitor.* There was a 
formal written contract, which Allen the printer saw. 
Gardener thought as you do of the judge. They were 
bound to write nothing else ; they were to have, I think, a 
third of the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet ; and the con- 
tract was for ninety-nine years. I wish I had thought of 
giving this to Thurlow, in the cause about literary property. 
What an excellent instance would it have been of the 
oppression of booksellers towards poor authors ! " smiling.* 
Davies, zealous for the honour of the trade, said Giirdener 
was not properly a bookseller. Johnson. " Nay, Sir ; he 
certainly was a bookseller. He had served his time regu- 
larly, was a member of the Stationers* Company, kept a 
shop in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was 
a hMuypole, Sir, in every sense. I wrote for some months 
in * The Universal Visitor * for poor Smart, while he was 
mad, not then knowing the terms on which he was engaged 
to write, and thinking I was doing him good. I hop^ his 
wits would soon return to him. Mine returned to me, and 
I wrote in * The Universal Visitor * no longer.*' 

Friday, 7th April, I dined with him at a tavern, with a 
numerous company.^ Johnson. "I have been reading 
' Twiss*s Travels in Spain,* which are just come out. They 
are as good as the first book of travels that you will take 
up. They are as good as those of Keysler or Blainville ; 
nay, as Addison's, if you except the learning. They are 

^ There has probably been some mistake as to the terms of this sup- 
posed extraordinary contract, the recital of which from hearsay afforded 
Johnson so much play for his sportire acuteness. Or if it was worded 
as be supposed, it is so strange that I should conclude it was a joke. 
Mr. Gardener, I am assured, was a worthy and liberal roan. 

* At a meeting of the club — Fox being president, and the following 
members present: Beauclerk, Boswell, Cnamicr, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Langton, Percy, Reynolds, Steevens. JRecords of the Club. — Editor, 
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not so good as Brydone's, but they are better than Pococke's. 
I have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet ; but I have read in 
them where the pages are open, and I do not suppose that 
what is in the pages which are closed is worse than what is 
in the open pages. It would seem," he added, "that 
Addison had not acquired much Italian learning, for we do 
not find it introduced into his writings. The only instance 
that I recollect is his quoting, * Stava bene ; per star meglio, 
sto qui* " ^ 

/ I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of his 
classical remarks from Leandro Alberti.* Mr. Beauclerk 
said, " It was alleged that he had borrowed also from 
another Italian author." Johnson. "Why, Sir, all who 
go to look for what the classics have said of Italy must 
find the same passages ; and I should think it would be 
one of the first things the Italians would do on the revival 
of learning, to collect all that the Eoman authors have said 
of their country." 

Ossian being mentioned: — Johnson. "Supposing the 
Irish and Erse languages to be the same, wluch I do not 
believe,* yet as there is no reason to suppose that the 
inhabitants of the Highlands and Hebrides ever wrote their 
native language, it is not to be credited that a long poem 
was preserved among them. If we had no evidence of the 
art of writing being practised in one of the counties of 
England, we should not believe that a long poem was 
preserved there, though in the neighbouring counties, where 
the same language was spoken, the inhabitants could write." 

^ Addison, howerer, does not mention where this celebrated epitaph, 
which has eluded a very diligent inquiry, is found. — Malone. 

I have found it quoted in old Howell. " The Italian saying may be 
well applied to poor England. — * I was well — would be better — took 
physic — and died.'" — Lett., Jan. 20, 1647. — Ctoker, 

^ This observation is, as Mr. Markland observes to me, to be found in 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son : — But if credit is to be given to 
Addison himself, (and who can doubt his veracity?) this supposition 
must be groundless. He expressly says, '* I have taken care to consider 
particularly the several passages of the ancient poets, which have any 
relation to the places or curiosities I met with ; for, before I entered oa 
my voyage, I took care torefi'eshmy memory among the classic authors, 
and to make such collections out of them as I might afterwards have 
occasion for, 5cc." Preface. — Croker. 

* He was in error — they undoubtedly are. — Croker, 
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Beattclerk. " The ballad of * LiUiburlero * was once in the 
mouths of all the people of this country, and is said to have 
had a great effect in bringing about the revolution. Yet I 
question whether any body can repeat it now ; ^ which 
shows how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition." 

One of the company * suggested an internal objection to 
the antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we do 
not find the wolf in it, which must have been the case had 
it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of 
other wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Eeynolds and Mr. 
Langton were carrying on a dialogue about something 
which engaged them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke 
out, " Pennant tells of bears." What he added I have for- 
gotten. They went on, which he, being dull of hearing, did 
not perceive, or, if he did, was not willing to break off his 
talk ; so he continued to vociferate his remarks, and hear 
(" like a word in a catch," as Beauclerk said) was repeatedly 
heard at intervals ; which coming from him who, by those 
who did not know him, had been so often assimilated to 
that ferocious animal, while we who were sitting round 
could hardly stifle laughter, produced a very ludicrous 
effect. Silence having ensued, he proceeded: "We are 
told, that the black bear is innocent ; but I should not like 
to trust myself with him." Mr. Gibbon muttered in a low 
tone of voice, " I should not like to trust myself with you,^* 
This piece of sarcastic pleasantry was a prudent resolution, 
if apphed to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topics, Johnson 
suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, an apoph. 
thegm, at which many will start : — " Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel." * But let it be considered, that he 

^ Of this celebrated song, Burnet says, '* Perhaps nerer had so slight 
a thing so great an effect. '° According to Lord Dartmouth, *' there was 
a particular expression in it which the king remembered he had made 
use of to the Earl of Dorset, firom whence it was concluded that he was 
the author." The song wiU be found in Percy's Beliques, vol. ii., p. 376, 
where it is attributed to Lord Wharton. — Maryland. 
2 [Dr. Percy probably : see Nichols' Illast., Yol. viii., p. 418.] 
' This explosion was uttered at the meeting of the Club, held April 
7f 1775, where there were present those who have been mentioned above 
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did not mean a real and generous love of our country, but 
tliat pretended patriotism, which so many, in all ages and 
countries, have made a cloak for self-interest. I main- 
tained, that certainly all patriots were not scoundrels. 
Being urged (not by Johnson) to name one exception, I 
mentioned an eminent person,^ whom we all greatly ad- 
mired. Johnson. '' Sir, I do not say that he is not honest ; 
but we have no reason to conclude from his political con- 
duct that he is honest. Were he to accept a place from 
this ministry, he would lose that character of firmness 
which he has, and might be turned out of his place in a 
year. This ministry is neither stable, nor grateful to their 
mends, as Sir Eobert Walpole was ; so that he may think 
it more for his interest to take his chance of his party 
coming in." 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, " Her playing 
was quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind 
she had. Sir, she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth 
all through. She no more thought of the play out of 
which her part was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the 
«kin out of which the piece of leather of which he is making 
a pair of shoes is cut." 

On Saturday, April 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 
where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped 
the night before at Mrs. Abington's with some fashionable 
people whom he named ; and he seemed much pleased with 
baving made one in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit 
to pique his mistress a little with jealousy of her house- 
wifery ; for he said, with a smile, " Mrs. Abington*s jelly, 
my dear lady, was better than yours." 

• 

— the name of Mr. Fox being prefixed as President. But the Records 
give also a list of the members who were absent, among whom we find 
the name of Fox. Hence, though this, to use a phrase of Johnson (rol. 
ii., p. 35), was Fox's night, Fox was not present. Nor has Mr. Croker 
any authority, from those Records, for his statement^ made in a note 
dated 1846, that his place was filled by Gibbon. He seems to hare un- 
warrantably inferred this from BoBwell*s mention of his whispered 
remark. — Editor. 

* Though Mr. Croker unhesitatingly says '' no doubt Mr. Burke," it 
is open to question whether Johnson would have spoken in this dis- 
paraging, not to say ungenerous, manner of Burke ; at any rate it admits 
of doubU^'Ediior, 
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Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of 
flattery, by repeating his hon mots in his hearing, told us 
that he had said, a certain celebrated actor ^ was just fit to 
stand at the door of an auction-room with a long pole, and 
cry, " Pray, gentlemen, walk in ; " and that a certain 
author, upon hearing this, had said, that another still 
more celebrated actor ^ was fit for nothing better than 
that, and would pick your pocket after you came out. 
Johnson. " Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in what 
our friend added ; there is only abuse. You may as well 
say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, the 
man who is stationed at the door does not pick people's 
pockets ; that is done within by the auctioneer." 

Mrs. Thrale told us that Tom Davies repeated, in a very 
bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first repartee to 
me, which I have related exactly. He made me say, " I 
was horn in Scotland," instead of " I come from Scotland ; " 
so that Johnson's saying, " That, Sir, is what a great many 
of your countrymen cannot help," had no xx)int, or even 
meaning; and that upon this being mentioned to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, he observed, " It is not every man that can 
carry a hon mot,** 

On Monday, April 10, I dined with him at General 
(^lethorpe's,^ with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. 

' See Campbell's Diary (April 8) in Johnsoniana. 

^ Certainly Garrick ; the author was perhaps, Murphy : a great friend 
of the Thrales, and who had occasional diflferences with Garrick. — 
Oroker, 

' Let me here be allowed to pay my tribute of most sincere gratitude 
to the memory of that excellent person, my intimacy with whom was 
the more raluable to me, because my first acquaintance with him was 
unexpected and unsolicited. Soon after the publication of my Account 
of Corsica, he did me the honour to call on me, and approaching me 
with a frank courteous air, said, '* My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I 
wish to be acquainted with you." I was not a little flattered to be thus 
addressed by an eminent man, of whom I had read in Pope, from my 
early years, 

" Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Will fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole." 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, insomuch, 
that I not only was invited to make one in the many respectable com« 

Eanies whom he entertained at his table, but had a cover at his hospitable 
oard every day when I happened to be disengaged ; and in his society 
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Campbell/ whom the General had obligingly giypn me leave 
to bring with me. This learned gentleman was thus grati- 
fied with a very high intellectual feast, by not only being in 
company with Dr. Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, 
who had been so long a celebrated name both at home and 
abroad. 

I must, again and again, entreat of my readers not to 
suppose that my imperfect record of conversation contains 
the whole of what was said by Johnson, or other eminent 
persons who lived with him. What I have preserved, 
however, has the value of the most perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy remark, 

" Man never is, but always to be blest." 

He asserted, that tJie jpreaent was never a happy state to 
any human being ; but that, as every part of life, of which 
we are conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to 
come, in which felicity was expected, there was some hap- 
piness produced by hope. Being pressed on this subject, 
and asked if he really was of opinion, that though, in 
general, happiness was very rare in human life, a man was 
not sometimes happy in the moment that was present, he 
answered, " Never, but when he is drunk." ^ 

I neyer failed to enjoy learned and animated conrersation, seasoned with 
genuine sentiments of virtue and religion. 

) On the Irish Dr. Campbell and his relations to Johnson, see Ap- 
pendix to this volume. — Editor, 

^ Mr. Johnson did not like any one who said they were happy, oi who 
said any one else was so. ** It was all cant^' he would cry ; *< the dog 
knows he is miserable all the time." A friend whom he loved ex- 
ceedingly, told him on some occasion, notwithstanding, that his wife's 
sister was really happy, and called upon the lady to connrm his assertion, 
which she did somewhat roundly as we say, and with an accent and 
manner capable of offending Mr. Johnson, if her position had not been 
sufficient, without any thing more, to put him in a very ill humour. 
*' If your sister-in-law is re^ly the contented being she professes herself, 
Sir, said he, ** her life gives the lie to erery research of humanity ; for 
she is happy without health, without beauty, without money, aud without 
understanding." This story he told me himself; and when I expressed 
something of the horror I felt, <* The same stupidity," said he, '* which 
prompted her to extol felicity she nerer felt, hindered her from feeling 
what shocks you on repetition. I tell you, the woman is ugly, and 
sickly, and foolish, and poor; and would it not make a man hang 
himself to hear such a creature say it was happy ? " — Piozzi*s Anec- 
dotes, p. 284. * 
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He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life, 
He said, " I know no man whose Life would be more 
interesting. If I were furnished with materials, I should 
be very glad to write it." * 

Mr. Scott of Amwell's Elegies were lying in the room. 
Dr. Johnson observed, " They are very well ; but such as 
twenty people might write." Upon this I took occasion to 
controvert Horace's maxim, 



mediocribus esse poetis 



tf 2 



Non Di, non homiaes, non concessere columnae : 

for here (I observed) was a very middle-rate poet, who 
pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a middle 
sort was entitled to some esteem; nor could I see why 
poetry should not, like everything else, have different gra- 
dations of excellence, and consequently of value. Johnson 
repeated the common remark, that "as there is no ne- 
cessity for our having poetry at all, it being merely a 
luxury, an instrument of pleasure, it can have no value, 
imless when exquisite in its kind." I declared myself not 
satisfied. "Why, then. Sir," said he, "Horace and you 
must settle it." He was not much in the humour of 
talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journal, except that when a gentleman told him he had 
bought a suit of lace for his lady, he said, " Well, Sir, you 
have done a good thing and a wise thing." " I have done 
a good thing," said the gentleman, "but I do not know 
that I have done a wise thing." Johnson. " Yes, Sir, no 
money is better spent than what is laid out for domestic 

^ The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time ; but 
upon a subsequent occasion he communicated to me a number of par- 
ticulars, which I hare committed to writing ; but I was not sufficiently 
diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehending that his friends 
were so soon to lose him ; for, notwithstanding his great age, he was 
very healthy and vigorous, and was at last carried off by a violent fever, 
which is often fatal at any period of life. 

^ It is strange that ail the editions shotdd misprint this quotation — 
which should bs, 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere oolumnse. 

Hor. Art Poet. 373,— Croker, 
11, T 
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satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is dressed as 
well as other people; and a wife is pleased that she is 
dressed." 

On Friday, April 14, being good Friday, I repaired to 
him in the morning, according to my usual custom on that 
day, and breakfasted with him, I observed that he fasted 
very strictly, that he did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea ; I suppose because it is a kind of animal 
food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus dis- 
coursed : " Sir, the great misfortune now is, that govern- 
ment has too little power. All that it hais to bestow must 
of necessity be given to support itself ; so that it cannot 
reward merit. No man, for mstance, can now be made a 
bishop for his learning and piety ; * his only chance for 
promotion is his being connected with somebody who has 
parliamentary interest. Our several ministers in this reign 
have outbid each other in concessions to the people. Lord 
Bute, though a very honourable man, — ^a man who meant 
well, — a man who tad his blood full of prerogative, — ^was 
a theoretical statesman, a book-minister, and thought this 
coimtry could be governed by the influence of the crown 
alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a great deal. He advised 
the king to agree that the judges should hold their places 
for life, instead of losing them at the accession of a new 
king. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to make the king 
popular by this concession ; but the people never minded 
it; and it was a most impolitic measure. There is no 
reason why a judge should hold his office for life, more than 

^ From this too just observation there are some eminent exceptions. 

The admission that there are "eminent exceptions '* destroys the 
force of Johnson's complaint. In a constitution of government and 
society like ours, influence, and interest, and connections must have 
some weight in the distribution even of church patronage. Johnson's 
assertion was that they had all the weight, to the utter exclusion of piety 
and learning. This was, and happily still is, notoriously unjust and 
untrue, for at the very time this rash observation was maide, the bench 
was adorned with the names of Warburton, Green, Newton, Lowth, 
Moss, Shiple}', Law, Hinchlifle, two Thomases, and Hurd, witJi others 
equally respectable but not quite so eminent, all plebeians, and all pro- 
moted for their piety and learning. The truth is, that in no profession 
have there been so many instances of the elevation of men of humble 
origin, but of personal merit, as in the church. — Croker, 
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any other person in public trust. A judge may be partial 
otherwise than to the crown ; we have seen judges partial 
to the populace. A judge may become corrupt, and yet 
there may not be legal evidence against him. A judge may 
become firoward from age. A judge may grow unfit for his 
office in many ways. It was desirable that there should be 
a possibility of being delivered from him by a new king. 
That is now gone by an act of Parliament ex gratia of the 
crown. Lord Bute advised the king to give up a very large 
sum of money/ for which nobody thanked him. It was of 
consequence to the king, but nothing to the public, among 
whom it was divided. When I say Lord Bute advised, I 
mean, that such acts were done when he was minister, and 
we are to suppose that he advised them. Lord Bute showed 
an undue partiaHty to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. 
Nichols,^ a very eminent man, from being physician to the 
king, to make room for one of his countrym.en, a man very 
low in his profession.'* He had *********** and 
* * # *fi to go on errands for him. He had occasion for 
people to go on errands for him ; but he should not have 
had Scotchmen; and, certainly, he should not have 
suffered them to have access to him before the first people 
in England." 

^ The money arising from the property of the prizes taken before the 
declaration of war, which were given to his Maiesty by the peace of 
Paris, and amounted to upwards of £700,000, ana frum the lands in the 
ceded islands, which were estimated at £200,000 more. Surely, there 
was a noble munificence in this gift from a monarch to his people. And 
let it be remembered, that during the Earl of Bute^s administration, the 
king was graciously pleased to give up the hereditary' revenues of the 
crown, and to accept, instead of them, of the limited sum of £800,000 
« year ; upon which filackstone observes, that " The hereditary re- 
venues, being put under the same management as the other branches of 
the same patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected, than 
heretofore ; and the public is a gainer of upwards of £100,000 ]per 
annuMy by this disinterested bounty of his Majesty." — Com., book i., 
c. viii., p. 330. 

» Frank Nichols, M.D. He was of Exeter College. Died 1778, set. 80. 
— HcUL — Croker, 

* Probably Dr. Duncan, appointed physician to the king in 1760. — 
Croker, 

*• Wedderburn, afterwards Chief Justice, Lord Chancellor, Baron 
Loughborough, and Earl of Rosslyn. — Croker, 

* Home, me author of Douglas. — Croker, 
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I told lim, that tlie admission of one of them before tlie 
first people in England, wMch had given the greatest- 
offence, was no more than what happens at every minister's 
lev^, where those who attend are admitted in the order 
that they have come, which is better than admitting them 
according to their rank ; for if that were to be the rule, a 
man who has waited all the morning might have the mor» 
tification to see a peer, newly come, go in before him, and keep 
him waiting still. Johnson. " True, Sir; but [Home] shoidd 
not have come to the lev^, to be in the way of people of 
consequence. He saw Lord Bute at all times ; and coidd 
have said what he had to say at any time, as well as at the 
lev^. There is now no prime minister : there is only an 
agent for government in the House of Commons. We are 
governed by the cabinet ; but there is no one head there 
siDce Sir Eobert Walpole's time." Boswbll. " What then» 
Sir, is the use of parliament?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
parliament is a large council to the king; and the ad-> 
vantage of such a council is, having a great number of men 
of property concerned in the legislature, who, for their own 
interest, will not consent to bad laws. And you must have 
observed. Sir, the administration is feeble and timid, and 
cannot act with that authority and resolution which is 
necessary. Were I in power, I woxdd turn out every man 
who dared to oppose me. Government has the distribution 
of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its authority.'* 

" Lord Bute," he added, " took down too fast, without 
building up something new." Boswell. ''Because, Sir, 
he found a rotten building. The political coach was 
drawn by a set of bad horses : it was necessary to change 
them." Johnson. ''But he shoidd have changed them 
one by one." 

I told him I had been informed by Mr. Orme, that many 
parts of the East Indies were better mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. '* That a country may 
be mapped, it must be travelled over." " Nay, said I," 
meaning to laugh with him at one of his prejudices, " can't 
you say, it is not worth mapping P " 

As we walked to St. Clement's church, and saw several 
shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, I remarked, that one disadvantge arisiog from the 
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immensity of London was, that nobody was heeded by bis 
neighbour ; there was no fear of censure for not observing 
Oood Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in 
country towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very well 
observed even in London. He however owned that London 
was too large ; but added, " It is nonsense to say the head 
is too big for the body. It would be as much too big, 
though the body were ever so large ; that is to say, though 
the country were ever so extensive. It has no similarity to 
a head connected with a body." 

Dr. Wetherell, master of the University College, Oxford, 
accompanied us home from church; and after he was 
gone, there came two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered 
the common-place complaints, that by the increase of taxes, 
labour would be dear, other nations woidd undersell us, 
and our commerce would be ruined. Johnson (smiling) • 
" Never fear. Sir ; our commerce is in a very good state ; 
and suppose we had no commerce at all, we could Hve very 
well on the produce of our own country." I cannot omit 
to mention, that I never knew any man who was less disposed 
to be querulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his 
own situation, or the state of the public, or the state of 
human nature in general, though he saw the evils, his mind 
was turned to resolution, and never to whining or complaint. 

He went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. He 
had found fault with the preacher in the morning for not 
choosing a text adapted to the day. The preacher in the 
afternoon had chosen one extremely proper : " It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, " Come, you shall go 
home with me, and sit just an hour." But he was better 
than his word; for after we had drunk tea with Mrs. 
Williams, he asked me to go up to his study with him, 
where we sat a long while together in a serene undisturbed 
frame of mind, sometimes in silence, and sometimes con- 
versing, as we felt ourselves inclined, or more properly 
speaking, as he was inclined ; for during all the course of 
my long intimacy with him, my respectful attention never 
abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that I con- 
stantly watched every dawning of communication from 
that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, " All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
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There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would 
not rather know it than not. In the same manner, all 
power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man 
wonld not submit to learn to hem a ruffle of his wife, or 
* his wife's maid : but if a mere wish could attain it, he 
would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle." 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, 
but not to mention such trifles as that meat was too much 
or too little done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. 
He had till very near his death a contempt for the notion 
that the weather affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me 
that he had come too late into the world, for that Pope 
and other poets had taken up the places in the Temple of 
Fame ; so that as but a few at any period can possess 
poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire 
it. Johnson. " That is one of the most sensible things I 
have ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult to get literary 
fame, and it is every day growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, 
that should make a man think of securing happiness in 
another world, which all who try sincerely for may attain. 
In comparison of that, how little are all otiier things ! The 
belief of immortality is impressed upon all men, and all 
men act under an impression of it, however they may talk, 
and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sensible of it.*' 
I said, it appeared to me that some people had not the 
least notion of immortality ; and I mentioned a distin- 
guished gentleman of our acquaintance. Johnson. " Sir» 
& it were not for the notion of immortality, he would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets." When I quoted this to Beau- 
clerk, who knew much more of the gentleman than we did, 
he said, in his acid manner, *' He would cut a throat to fill 
his pockets, if it were not for fear of being hanged." 

Ihr. Johnson proceeded: " Sir, there is a great cry about 
infidelity : but there are, in reality, very few infidels. I 
have heard a person, originally a Quaker, but now, I am 
afraid, a Deist, say, that he did not believe there were, in 
all England, above two hundred infidels." 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle here, we 
will have one day in the week on which we will meet by 
ourselves. That is the happiest conversation where there 
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is no competition, no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange 
of sentiments." In his private register this evening is thus 
marked, ** Boswell sat with me till night ; we had some 
serious talk." ^ It also appears from the same record, that 
after I left him he was occupied in religious duties, in 
** giving Francis, his servant, some directions for prepara- 
tion to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and resolving 
on better conduct." " The humility and piety which he 
discovers on such occasions is truly edifying. No saint, 
however, in the course of his religioiw warfare, was more 
sensible of the unhappy failure of pious resolves than 
Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on 
the subject, " Sir, hell is paved with good intentions." * 

On Sunday, 16th Apnl, being Easter-day, after having 
attended the solemn service at St. Paul's, I dined with Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace 
was wrong in placing happiness in NU admiroH, for that I 
thought admiration one of the most agreeable of all our 
feelings ; and I regretted that I had lost much of my dis- 
position to admire, which people generally do as they 
advance in Ufe. Johnson. ''Sir, as a man advances in 
life, he gets what is better than admiration, — judgment, to 
estimate things at their true value." I still insisted that 
admiration was more pleasing than judgment, as love is 
more pleasing than friendship. The feeling of friendship 
is like that of being comfortably filled with roast beef; 
love, like being enlLvened with champagne. Johnson. 
** No, Sir ; admiration and love are like being intoxicated 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 137. 

^ ** Easter Eve, April 15, 1775. — I rose more early than is common, 
after a night disturbed by flatulencies, though I had taken so little. I 
prayed, but my mind was unsettled, and I did not fix upon the book. 
After the bread and tea, I trifled, and about three ordered coffee and 
buns for my dinner. I find more faintness and uneasiness in fasting 
than I did formerly. — While coffee was preparing, Collier came in, a 
man whom I had not seen for more than twenty years, but whom I con- 
sulted about Macky's books. We talked of old friends and past occur- 
rences, and eat and drank together. I then read a little in the Testa- 
ment, and tried Eiddes's Body of Divinity, but did not settle. I then 
went to evening prayer, and was tolerably composed." Ibid., p. 139. 

^ This is a proverbial sentence. ** Hell,'' says Herbert, ** is full of 
eood meanings and wishings." — Jacula Frudentum, p. 11, edit. 165 I.t- 
Idalone, 
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with champagne ; judgment and friendship like being 
enlivened. Waller has hit npon the same thought with 
you : ^ but I don't believe you have borrowed from Waller. 
I wish you would enable yourself to borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of 
reading, and combated the idle superficial notion, that 
knowledge enough may be acquired in conversation. " The 
foundation/' said he, ** must be laid by reading. Gteneral 
principles jnust be had from books, which, however, must 
be brought to the test of real life. In conversation you 
never get a system. What is said upon a subject is to be 
gathered from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, 
which a man gets thus, are at such a distance from each 
other that he never attains to a full view." 



TO BENinaT LANGTON, ESQ.» 

"April 17, 1775. 

« Deab Sie, 

'^ I have inquired more minutely about the medicine for 
the rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want. 
The receipt is this : — 

" Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur and flour of mustard- 
seed, make them an electuary with honey or treacle ; and take a 
bolus as big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it ; 
drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of 
lovage. 

" Lovage, in Ray's * Nomenclature,' is levisticum : perhaps the 
botanists may know the Latin name. Of this medicine I pre- 
tend not to judge. There is all the appearance of its efficacy, 

1 « Amoret's as sweet and good 

As the most delicious food ; 
Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

" Sacharissa's beauty's wine, 
Which to madness does incline ; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain." 

* First inserted in the third edition, vol. ii., p. 367. — Editor. . 
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which a single instance can afford : the patient was very old, the 
pain very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy and lasting. 

" My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but quid ten' 
tasse nocebit f if it does harm, or does no good, it may be omitted ; 
but that it may do good, you have, I hope, reason to think is 
desired by, Sir, your most affectionate, humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

On Tuesday, April 18, he and I were engaged to go with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twicken- 
ham.^ Dr. Johnson's tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, 
who had an appointment at Eichmond early in the day, 
was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his 
coach to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such good 
spirits, that every thing seemed to please him as we drove 
along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He 
thought portrait-painting an improper employment for a . 
woman.* " Public practice of any art," he observed, " and 
staring in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female." I 
happened to start a question, whether when a man knows 
that some of his intimate friends are invited to the house 
of another friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, 
he may join them without an invitation. Johnson. "No, 
Sir ; he is not to go when he is not invited. They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him," smiling. 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes 
to know, his own character in the world, or rather as a 
convincing proof that Johnson's roughness was only ex- 
ternal, and did not proceed from, his heart, I insert the 
following dialogue. Johnson. " It is wonderful. Sir, how 
rare a quality good-humour is in life. We meet with very 
few good-humoured men." I mentioned four of our friends, 

' After the death of Richard Owen Cambridge, Sept. 17, 1802, this 
villa passed to his son, George Owen Cambridge, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, who died in 1841 : but ultimately came into the possession of 
Henry Bevan, Esq.^ whose daughter was married to Lord John Chichester, 
its present owner and occupant. Abridged from Rev. K. S. Cobbett's 
Memorials of Twickenham, 1872. — Editor, 

, ^ This topic was probably suggested to them by Miss Reynolds, who 
practised that art. — Croker, 
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none of whom he wonld allow to be good-humoured.* One 
was add, another was muddy, and to others he had objec- 
tions which have escaped me. Then shaking his head and 
stretching himself at ease in the coach, and smiling with 
mnch complacency, he turned to me and said, " I look upon 
myself as a good-humoured fellow." The epithet felUm, 
applied to the great lexicographer, the stately moraUst, the 
masterly critic, as if it had been Bam Johnson, a mere 
pleasant companion, was highly diverting ; and this light 
notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, 
also smiling, "No, no. Sir; that will not do. You are 
good-natured, but not good-humoured ; you are irascible. 
You have not patience with folly and absurdity. I believe 
you would pardon them, if there were time to deprecate 
your vengeance ; but punishment follows so quick after 
sentence, that they cannot escape." 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch maga- 
zines and newspapers, in which his "Journey to the 
Western Islands " was attacked in every mode ; and I read 
a irreat part of them to him, knowing they would afford 
him entertainment. I wish the writes of them had been 
present ; they would have been suflBiciently vexed. One 
ludicrous imitation of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one 
of the Scotch judges, with the title of Lord Dreghom, was 
distinguished by him from the rude mass.^ " This," said 
he, " is the best. But I could caricature my own style 
much better myseK." He defended his remark upon the 
general insufficiency of education in Scotland ; and con- 
firmed to me the authenticity of his witty saying on the 
learning of the Scotch — " Their learning is like bread in a 
besieged town ; every man gets a little, but no man gets a 
full meal." " There is." said he, " in Scotland, a diffusion 
of learning, a certain portion of it widely and thinly spread. 
A merchant has as much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which was one of 
his most favourite books. Dr. Donne's life, he said, was 

* The ociA was Beauclerk. The muddyy I fear, was the gentlo 
Langton. — Croker. 

* The curious reader may find this burlesque piece in the Works of 
the late John Maclaurin, E^., of Dreghom, one of the senators of the 
College of Justice, vol. i., pp. 29-31. Edinburgh, 1798. — Editor, 
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the most perfect of them. He observed, that "it waa 
wonderful that Walton, who was in a very low situation of 
life, should have been familiarly received by so many great 
men, and that at a time when the ranks of society were 
kept more separate than they are now." He supposed that 
Walton had then given up his business as a linendraper and 
sempster, and was only an author ; * and added, " that he 
was a great panegyrist." Boswell. " No quality will get 
a man more ^ends than a disposition to admire the qualities 
of others. I do not mean flattery, but a sincere admira- 
tion." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, flattery pleases very generally. 
In the first place, the flatterer may think what he says to 
be true ; but, in the second place, whether he thinks so or 
not, he certainly thinks those whom he flatters of conse- 
quence enough to be flattered." 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in 
his library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the 
room, intent on poring over the backs of the books.^ Sir 
Joshua observed (aside), " He runs to the books as I do to 
the pictures ; but I have the advantage. I can see much 
more of the pictures than he can of the books." Mr. Cam- 
bridge, upon this, politely said, " Dr. Johnson, I am going, 
with your pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same 
custom which I perceive you have. But it seems odd that 

^ Johnson's conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire from 
business till 1643. But in 1664, Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, in a 
letter prefixed to his Lives, mentions his having been familiarly ac-- 
quainted with him for forty years ; and in 1631 he was so intimate with 
Dr. Donne, that he was one of the friends who attended him on hi» 
death-bed. — J. Boswell, jwn. 

And, as Mr. Markland observes to me, Walton's condition in life was. 
not very low ; he was in a respectable line of business, and was well de- 
scended, and well allied : his mother was niece to Archbishop Cranmer,. 
and his wife was the sister of Bishop Ken. But it seems to me that 
Johnson confounds distinction with aeparaiion of ranks. Literature has 
always been a passport into higher society. Walton was received, as 
Johnson himself was a century later, not on a footing of personal or 
political equality, but of social and literary intercourse. — Croker. 

* The first time he dined with me, he was shown into my book room,. 
and instantly pored over the lettering of each volume within his reach. 
My collection of books is very miscellaneous, and I feared there might be 
some among them that he would not like. But seeing the number of 
volumes very considerable, he said, '' You are an honest man to have 
formed so great an accumulation of knowledge." — Bumey, 
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one should have such a desire to look at the backs of 
books." Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly started 
from his reverie, wheeled about and answered, " Sir, the 
reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two Irinds. We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find 
information upon it. When we inquire into any subject, 
the first thing we have to do is to know what books have 
treated of it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the 
backs of books in libraries." Sir Joshua observed to me 
the extraordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew 
upon an argument. "Yes," said I, "he has no formal 
preparation, no flourishing with his sword ; he is through 
your body in an instant." 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, 
a very accomplished family, and much good company; 
among whom was Mr. Harris of Salisbury,^ who paid him 
many compliments on his "Journey to the Western 
Islands." 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history 
being made; — Johnson. "We must consider how very 
little history there is; I mean real authentic history. 
That certain kings reigned, and certain battles were fought, 
we can depend upon as true ; but all the colouring, all the 
philosophy of history is conjecture." Boswbll. "Then, 
Sir, you would reduce aU lustory to no better than an 
almanac, a mere chronological series of remarkable events." * 
Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have been employed 
upon his history, of which he published the first volume in 
the following year, was present ; but did not step forth in 
defence of that species of writing. He probably did not 
like to trust himseK with Johnson. 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was 
so great, that though reason approved, nay, though our 

^ Harris was very intimate with Bicbard Owen Cambridge, and spent 
much of his time at Twickenham. See the works of K. O. Cambridge, 
Loud., 1803, p. 56. — Editor, 

^ Mr. (afterwards Lord) Plnnket made a great sensation in the House 
of Commons (Feb. 28, 1825), by saying that histonr if not judiciously 
read was *' no better than an old almanack" — ^which Mercier had ahready 
said in his Nouveau Tableau de Paris — '' Malet dn Fan's and such-like 
histories of the revolution are no better than an old alTMrna/ok^^ Boswell, 
we see, had anticipated both. — Croker. 
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senses relished a different course, almost everj man re- 
turned to them. I do not believe there is any observation 
upon human nature better founded than this ; and in 
many cases, it is a very painful truth ; for where early 
habits have been mean and wretched, the joy and elevation 
resulting from better modes of life must be damped by the 
gloomy consciousness of being under an almost inevitable 
doom to sink back into a situation which we recollect with 
disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant attention 
and unremitting exertion to establish contrary habits of 
superior efficacy. 

" The Beggar's Opera," and the common question, whether 
it was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced ; — 
Johnson. " As to this matter, which has been very much 
contested, I myself am of opinion, that more influence has 
been ascribed to ' The Beggar's Opera ' than it in reality 
ever had ; for I do not believe that any man was ever 
made a rogue by being present at its representation. At 
the same time I do not deny that it may have some in- 
fluence, by making the character of a rogue familiar, and 
in some degree pleasing." ^ Then collecting himself, as it 
were, to give a heavy stroke : " There is in it such a lahe- 
factation of all principles as may be injurious to morality." 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical 
sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, ^which we were afraid 
might burst out. In his " life of Guy," he has been still 
more decisive as to the inefficiency of "The Beggar's 
Opera" in corrupting society. But I have ever thought 
somewhat differently ; for, indeed, not only are the gaiety 
and heroism of a highwayman very captivating to a youth- 
ful imagination, but the arguments for adventiirous depre- 

* A very eminent physician, whose discernment is as acute and pene- 
trating in judging of the human character as it is in his own profession, 
remarked once at a club where I was, that a lively young man, fond of 
pleasure, and without money, would hardly resist a solicitation from his 
mistress to go upon the highway, immediately after being present at the 
representation or The Beggar's Opera. I have been told of an ingenious 
observation by Mr. Gibbon, that ** The Begear*s Opera may, perhaps, 
have sometimes increased the number of hignwaymen ; but that it has 
had a beneficial effect in refining that class of men, making them less 
ferocious, more polite, in short more like gentlemen. " Upon which Mr, 
Courtenay said, that '* G^y was the Orpheus of highwaymen." 
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dation are so plausible, the allusions so lively, and the 
contrasts with the ordinary and more painful modes of 
acquiring piopertj are so artf oUj dispIa^lT^t it requires 
a cool and strong judgment to resist so imposing an aggre- 
gate : yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have " The 
Beggar's Opera" suppressed ; for there is in it so much of 
real London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety 
of airs, which, &om early association of ideas, engage, 
soothe, and enliven the mind, that no performance which 
the theatre exhibits delights me more. 

The late " worthy " Ihike of Queensbury,^ as Thomson, 
in his ** Seasons," justly characterises him, told me, that 
when Gay showed him "The Beggar's Opera," his Grace's 
observation was, " This is a very odd thing. Gay ; I am 
satisfied that it is either a very good thing, or a very bad 
thing." It proved the former, beyond the warmest ex- 
X>ectations of the author, or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, 
however, showed us to-day, that there was good reason 
enough to doubt concerning its success. He was told by 
Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it was 
long in a very dubious state ; that there was a disposition 
to damn it, and that it was saved by the song. 



" Oh ponder well I be not severe ! 



f» 



the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at 
once a painful and ridiculous image, 

" For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life." * 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused 
the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who 
acquired great celebrity by his grave yet animated perfor- 
mance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman's marriage' with an 

^ The third Duke of Queensbnry, and second Duke of Dover ; the 
patron of Gay and Thomson. He died in 1778, in the 80th year of his 
age. — Croker, 

3 The words *Uhe audience,'* &c., are an addition introduced in the 
third edition, vol. i., p. 374. 

* Eichard Brinsley Sheridan's with Miss Linley, which took place ISth 
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eminent einger, and his detenniaation that she should no 
longer aing in public, tliougli bis father was very earnest 
flbe should, because ber talents would be liber&Uy rewarded, 
so as to make her a good fortune. It was questioned 
whether the young gentlemaiL, who had not a shilling in 
the world, but was blest with verj uncommon talents, was 
not foolisblj delicate or foolishly proud, and his father 
truly rational without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
bigb spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, " He resolved 
wisely and nobly, to be sure. He is a brare man. Would 
not a gentleman be dtHgraced by having his wife singing 
publicly for hire? No, Sir, there can be uo doubt here. I 
Icnow not if I should not prepare myself for a public singer, 
as readily as let my wife be one." 

Jobneon arraigned the modern poUtics of this country, 
aa entirely devoid of all principle of whatever kind. 
" Fobtlca," said he, " are now nothing more than means of 
rising in the world. With this sole view do men engage 
in politics, and their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How 
different in that respect is the state of the nation now from 
what it was in the time of Charles the First, during the 
Usurpation, and after the Keatoration, in the time of 
Charles the Second. ' Hudibras ' affords a strong proof 
how mucb bold political principles had then upon the 
minds of men. There is in 'Hudibras' a great deal of 
Bullion which will always last. But, to be sure, the 
brightest strokes of his wit owed their force to the impres- 
sion of the characters, which was upon men's minds at tbe 
time ; to their knowing them, at ta^ble and in tbe street ; 
in abort, being familiar with them ; and above all, to bis 
satire being directed against those whom a little while 
before they had hated and feared. The nation in general 
bos ever been loyal, has been at all times attached to the 

April 
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monarch, though a few daring rebels have been wonder- 
fully powerful for a time. The murder of Charles the 
First was undoubtedly not committed with the approbation 
or consent of the people. Had that been the case, parlia- 
ment would not have ventured to consign the regicides to 
their deserved punishment. And we know what exuberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was restored. 
If Charles the Second had bent all his mind to it, had 
made it his sole object, he might have been as absolute as 
Louis the Fourteenth." A gentleman observed, he would 
have done no harm if he had. Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
absolute princes seldom do any harm. But they who are 
governed by them are governed by chance. There is no 
security for good government." Cambbidge. "There 
have been many sad victims to absolute government." 
Johnson. " So, Sir, have there been to popular factions." 
BoswELL. "The question is, which is worst, one wild 
beast or many ? " 

Johnson praised " The Spectator," particularly the cha- 
racter of Sir Eoger de Coverley. He said, " Sir Eoger did 
not die a violent death, as has been generally fancied. He 
was not killed ; he died only because others were to die, 
and because his death afforded an opportunity to Addison 
for some very fine writing. We have the example of 
Cervantes making Don Quixote die. I never could see 
why Sir Eoger is represented as a little cracked. It appears 
to me that the story of the widow was intended to have 
something superinduced upon it ; but the superstructure 
did not come." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a dead 
language, maintaining that they were merely arrangements 
of so many words, and laughed at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, for sending forth collections of 
them, not only in Greek and Latin, but even in Syriac, 
Arabic, and other more imknown tongues.^ Johnson. " I 

^ ** In foreign universities, 

When a king's bom, or weds, or dies. 
Straight other studies are laid by, 
And all apply to poetry ; 
Some write in Hebrew, some in Greek, 
And some (more wise) in Arabic, 
T' avoid the critic and th' expense 
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would have as many of these as possible ; I woxdd have 
verses in every language that there are the means of ac- 
quiring. Nobody imagines that an university is to have 
at once two hundred poets : but it should be able to show 
two hundred scholars. Peiresc's^ death was lamented, I 
think, in forty languages. And I would have had at every 
coronation, and every death of a king, every Gaudium, and 
every Luctus, university- verses, in as many languages as 
can be acquired. I would have the world be thus told, 
* Here is a school where every thing may be learnt.' " 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, at Wilton, and to my friend Mr. Temple, at Mam- 
head, in Devonshire, and not having returned to town till 
the 2nd of May, I did not see Dr. Johnson for a con- 
siderable time, and during the remaining part of my stay 
in London kept very imperfect notes of his conversation, 
which had I according to my usual custom written out at 
large soon after the time, much might have been preserved, 
which is now irretrievably lost. I can now only record 
some particular scenes, and a few fragments of his memora- 
bilia. But to make some amends for my relaxation of 
diligence in one respect, I can present my readers with 
arguments upon two law cases, with which he favoured me. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, we dined by ourselves at 
the Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to obviate 
the complaint already mentioned ^ which had been made 
in the form of an action in the Court of Session by Dr. 
Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the same translation of a 
charter in which physicians were mentioned, he was called 
Doctor of Medicine. 

" There are but two reasons for which a physician can decline 
the title of Doctor of Medicine — because he supposes himself 
disgraced by the doctorship, or supposes the doctorship disgraced 

Of difficulter wit and sense, 

And seem more leamedish than those 

That at a greater charge compose." — Butler. 

P. Cunningham. 
^ This learned Frenchman was bom in 1580, and died 1637. His 
Life, written in Latin by Gassendi, was translated into English by Dr. 
Rand, and dedicated to Evelyn. — Wright, 

' See p. 271 of this volume. 

n. z 
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by himself. To be disgraced bj a title which . he shares in 
common with every illustrious name of his profession, with Boer- 
haave, with Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely diminish no 
man s reputation. It is, I suppose, to the doctorate, from which 
he shrinks, that he owes his right of practising physic. A doctor 
of medicine is a physician imder the protection of the laws, and 
by the stamp of authority. The physician who is not a doctor 
usurps a profession, and is authorized only by himself to decide 
upon health and sickness, and life and death. That this gentle- 
man is a doctor, his diploma makes evident ; a diploma not ob- 
truded upon him, but obtained by solicitation, and for which fees 
were paid. With what countenance any man can refiise the title 
which he has either begged or bought, is not easily discovered. 

*^ All verbal injury must comprise in it either some false position, 
or some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. That in 
calling him doctor, a false appellation was given him, he himself 
will not pretend, who at the same time that he complains of the 
title would be offended if we supposed him to be not a doctor. If 
the title of doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time to dissolve 
our colleges; for why should the public give salaries to men 
whose approbation is reproach? It may likewise deserve the 
notice of the public to consider what help can be given to the 
professors of physic, who all share with this unhappy gentleman 
the ignominious appellation, and of whom the very boys in the 
street are not afraid to say, There goes the doctor, 

** What is implied by the term doctor is well known. It dis- 
tinguishes him to whom it is granted, as a man who has attained 
such knowledge of his profession as qualifies him to instruct others. 
A doctor of law is a man who can form lawyers by his precepts. 
A doctor of medicine is a man who can teach the art of curing 
diseases. This is an old axiom which no man has yet thought fit 
to deny. Nil dat quod non habet. Upon this principle to be doctor 
implies skiU, for nemo docet quod non didicit In England, who- 
ever practises physic, not being a doctor, must practise by licence ; 
but the doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

** By what accident it happened that he and the other physicians 
were mentioned in different terms, where the terms themselves 
were equivalent, or where in effect that which was applied to him 
was the most honourable, perhaps they who wrote the paper 
cannot now remember. Had they expected a lawsuit to have been 
the consequence of such petty variation, I hope they would have 
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aroided it.^ But, probably, as they meant no ill, they suspected 
no danger, and, therefore, consulted only what appeared to them 
propriety or convenience." 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a cause, 
Patereon and othere against Alexander and others, which 
had been decided by a casting vote in the Court of Session, 
determining that the corporation of Stirling was coryupt, 
and setting aside the election of some of their officers, 
because it was proved that three of the leading men who 
influenced the majority had entered into an unjustifiable 
compact, of which, however, the majority were ignorant. 
He dictated to me after a little consideration, the following 
sentences upon the subject. 

" There is a difference between majority and superiority : 
majority is applied to number, and superiority to power; and 
power, like many other things, is to be estimated non numero sed 
pondere. Now though the greater number is not corrupt, the 
greater weight is corrupt, so that corruption predominates in the 
borough, taken collectively, though, perhaps, taken numerically, 
the greater part may be uncorrupt. That borough, which is so 
constituted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt, 
whether it be by the uncontrollable power of a few, or by an 
accidental pravity of the multitude. The objection, in which is 
urged the injustice of making the innocent suffer with the guilty, 
is an objection not only against society, but against the possibility 
of society. All societies, great and small, subsist upon this con- 
dition ; that as the individuals derive advantages firom union, they 
may likewise suffer inconveniences ; that as those who do nothing, 
and sometimes those who do ill, will have the honours and emolu- 
ments of general virtue and general prosperity, so those Hkewise 
who do nothing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the 
consequences of predominant corruption." 

This, in my opinion, was a very nice case ; but the decision 
was afl&rmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the 

' In justice to Dr. Memis, though I was against him as an advocate, 
I must mention that he objected to the variation very earnestly, before 
the translation was printed off. 
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manfiions of Bedlam.^ I had been informed that he had 
once been there before with Mr. Wedderbnme (now Lord 
Loughborough), Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Foote ; and I had 
heard Foote give a very entertaining account of Johnson's 
happening to have his attention arrested by a man who 
was very furious, and who, while beating his straw, sup- 
posed it was William, Duke of Cumberland, whom he was 
punishing for his cruelties in Scotland, in 1746.* There 
was nothing peculiarly remarkable this day; but the 
general contemplation of insanity was very affecting. I 
accompanied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours,' distinguished for 
knowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles 
both in antiquities and polite literature, he observed, "You 
know. Sir, he runs about with little weight upon his mind." 
And talkmg of another very ingenious gentleman,* who, 
from the warmth of his temper, was at variance with many 
of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid them, he said, 
" Sir, he lives the life of an outlaw." 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to assign 

' Old BiH]Iam was one of the sights of London, like the Abbey and the 
Tower, (See Tatler, No. 70). The public were admitted for a small fee 
to perambulate long galleries into which the cells opened (these Boswell 
calls the mansions), and even to converse with the maniacs. ^* To gratify 
the curiosity of a conntr7 friend, I accompanied him a few weeks ago to 
Bedlam. It was in the Easter week, when, to my great surprise, I found 
a hundred people at least, who, having paid their twopence apiece, were 
suffered, unattended, to run rioting up and down the waras, making 
sport and diversion of the miserable inhabitants," &c. — The World, 
Iso, 23, June 7, 1753. See also Plate 8 of Hogarth's Bake*s Progress, 
where two lady visitors seem to have been admitted into the cell of the 
maniacs. — Croker, 

* My very honourable friend, General Sir George Howard, who served 
in the Duke of Cumberland's army, has assured me that the cruelties 
were not imputable to his Royal Highness. 

On the morning of the battle of Culloden, Lord Greorge Murray, the 
chief of the Pretender's staff, issued an order to give no quarter to the 
royal forces. The Jacobites affected to say that this was the act of the 
individual and not of the Prince or his party ; but it is undeniable that 
such a general order was given, and that it became the excuse, though 
certainly not a justification, of the severities which followed the battle 
on the part of the conquerors. — Oroker, 

» Probably Dr. Percy.— OoA»r. 

• No doubt Mr. George Steevens. — Croker, 
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me a room in his house, where I might sleep oceasionallj, 
when I happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took 
possession of it this night, found every thing in excellent 
order, and was attended by honest Francis with a most 
civil assiduity. I asked Johnson whether I might go to a 
consultation with another lawyer upon Sunday, as that 
appeared to me to be doing work as much in my way, as if 
an artisan should work on the day appropriated for re- 
ligious rest. Johnson. " Why, Sir, when you are of con- 
sequence enough to oppose the practice of consulting upon 
Sunday, you should do it ; but you may go now. It is not 
criminal, though it is not what one should do, who is 
anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, to which 
a peculiar observance of Simday is a^ great help. The 
distinction is clear between what is of moral and what is 
of ritual obligation." 

On Saturday, May 13, 1 breakfasted with him by invita- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch 
advocate, whom he had seen at Edinburgh and the Hon. 
Colonel (now General) Edward Stopford, brother to Lord 
Courtown, who was desirous of being introduced to him. 
His tea and rolls and butter, and whole breakfast apparatus, 
were all in such decorum, and his behaviour was so 
courteous, that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and 
wondered at his having heard so much said of Johnson's 
slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing of 
what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much by 
talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not 
a positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in considering 
what progress had actually been made in the transmuta- 
tion of metals, what near approaches there had been 
to the making of gold ; and told us that it was affirmed 
that a person in the Eussian do'minions had discovered 
the secret but died without revealing it, as imagining 
it would be prejudicial to society. He added, that it 
was not impossible but it might in time be generally 
known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be 
angry at another whom a woman had preferred to him ; — 
Johnson. " I do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a 
man to be angry at another whom a woman has preferred 
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to T^iTTi ; but angry he is, no doubt ; and he is loth to be 
angry at himself." 
y B^ore setting out for Scotland on the 28rd, I was fre- 

quently in his company at different places, but during this 
period have recorded only two remarks ; one concerning 
Garrick: "He has not Latin enough. He finds out the 
Latin by the meaning, rather than the meaning by the 
Latin." And another concerning writers of travels, who, 
he observed, " were more defective than any other writers." 
I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which I 
find all my memorial is, " much laughing." It should 
seem he had that day been in a humour for jocularity and 
merriment, and upon such occasions I never knew a man 
laugh more hearti^^. We may suppose that the high re- 
lish of a state so different from lus habitual gloom pro- 
duced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguishing 
faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much to 
explain. Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as any cir- 
cumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good-humoured 
growl. Tom Davies described it droUy enough: "He 
laughs like a rhinoceros." 

TO BENNET LAXGTON, ESQ.' 

"May 21, 1775. 
" Dear Sib, 

" I have an old amanuensis in great distress. I have given 
what I think I can give, and begged till I cannot tell where to 
beg again. I put into his hands this morning four guineas. If 
you could collect three guineas more, it would clear him from 
his present difficulty. I am, Sir, you most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 

TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« May 27, 1775. 
''Dear Sir, 

" I make no doubt but you are now safely lodged in your 
own habitation, and have told aU your adventures to Mrs. Bos* 

' First inserted in the third edition, vol. ii., p. 383. — Editor, 
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well and Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love roe. Bid 
her not mind mamma. 

*' Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much disordered, 
but I hope is grown well. Mr. Langton went yesterday to 
Lincolnshire, and has invited Nicolaida ^ to follow him. Beau- 
clerk talks of going to Bath. I am to set out on Monday ; so 
there is nothing but dispersion. 

** I have returned Lord Hailes*s entertaining sheets, but must 
stay till I come back for more, because it will be inconvenient to 
send them afber me in my vagrant state. 

** I promised Mrs. Macaulay ^ that I would try to serve her 
son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to perr 
form it. If they desire to give him an English education, it 
should be considered whether they cannot send him for a year or 
two to an English school. If he comes immediately from Scotland, 
he can make no figure in our Universities. The schools in the 
north, I believe, are cheap ; and when I was a young man, were 
eminently good. 

" There are two little books published by the Foulis, Tele- 
machus and Collinses Poems, each a shilling ; I would be glad to 
have them. 

*' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. You see what perverse things ladies are, and how 
little fit to be trusted with feudal estates. When she mends and 
loves me, there may be more hope of her daughters. 

** I will not send compliments to my friends by name, because 
I would be loth to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell them, 
as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and 
Scotch hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of everything Scotch, 
but Scotch oat* cakes, and Scotch prejudices. 

^* Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision relating 
to Sir Allan.^ I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to 
him, from which I extract the following passages : — 

' A learned Greek. [Mr. Langton was an enthusiast about Greek. — 
Croker.'\ 

* Wife of the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, Author of The History of St. 
Hilda. 

' A lawsuit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, chief of his clan, to re- 
cover certain parts of his family estates from the Duke of Argyle. 
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" I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks it 
wonderful that you are pleased to take so much pains in revising 
his ' Annals.* I told him that you said you were well rewarded 
by the entertainment which you had in reading them.*' 

'* There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans in Edinburgh 
this sommer, whom I have been happy to entertain at my house. 
Mr. Donald Macqueen ^ and Lord Monboddo supped with me one 
evening. They joined in controverting your proposition, that the 
Gaelic of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written till 
of late." , 

'* Mv mind has been somewhat dark this summer. I have 



need of your warming and vivifying rays ; and I hope I shall 
have them frequently. I am going to pass some time with my 
father at Auchinleck.** 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

<< London, August 27, 1775. 

^' Dear Sib, 

** I am returned from the annual ramble into the middle 
counties. Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I have 
nothing to relate. Time has left that part of the island few an- 
tiquities ; and commerce has left the people no singularities. I 
was glad to go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home ; which 
is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, weary of being at home, 
and weary of being abroad. Is not this the state of life P But 
if we confess this weariness, let us not lament it ; for all the wise 
and all the good say, that we may cure it 

" For the black ^mes which rise in your mind, I can prescribe 
nothing but that you disperse them by honest business or innocent 
pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and sometimes serious. 
Change of place is useful ; and I hope that your residence at 
Auchiuleck will have many good effects. . . . That I should have 
given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely sorry ; and am therefore very 
much pleased that he is no longer uneasy. He still thinks that 
I have represented him as personally giving up the chieftainship. 
I meant only that it was no longer contested between the two 

' The very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr. John- 
son and I have mentioned with regard. 



I 
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houses, and supposed it settled, perhaps, by the cession of some 
remote generation, in the house of Dunvegan. I am sorry the 
advertisement ^ was not continued for three or four times in the 
paper. . 

" That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should controvert 
a position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary or national 
prejudice, might be easily imagined ; but of a standing fact there 
ought to be no controversy : if there are men with tails, catch a 
homo caudatus ; if there was writing of old in the Highlands or 
Hebrides, in the Erse language, produce the manuscripts. Where 
men write they will write to one another, and some of their letters, 
in families studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In Wales 
there are many manuscripts. 

" I have now three parcels of Lord Hailes's history, which I 
purpose to return all the next week : that his respect for my 
little obserrations should keep his work in suspense, makes one 
of the evils of my journey. It is in our language, I think, a new 
mode of history which tells all that is wanted, and, I suppose, all 
that is known, without laboured splendour of language, or affected 
subtility of conjecture. The exactness of his dates raises my 
wonder. He seems to have the closeness of Henault without his 
constraint. 

" Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your * Journal,* that she 
almost read herself blind.^ She has a great regard for you. 

'*0f Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she 
does not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope 
that she and the little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor 
any other affliction. But she knows that she does not care what 
becomes of me, and for that she may be sure that I think her 
very much to blame. 

" Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think 
that I do not love you ; you may settle yourself in full confidence 
both of my love and esteem : I love you as a kind man, I value 
you as a worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a 

* The advertisement written by Johnson, and inserted in the Edin- 
burgh newspapers, correcting the misstatement in bis Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, that the Macleods of Rasay acknowledged 
the chieftainship of the Macleods of Sky : given in Boswell's Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 431. — Editor. 

* My Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, which that lady read in the 
original manuscript. 
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man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, ' in my 
heart of hearts,* and therefore, it is little to say, that I am. Sir, 
your affectionate humble servant, '* Sam. Johnson.** 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

London, Aug. 30, 1775. 



« 



"SlE, 

** If in these papers ' there is little alteration attempted, 
do not suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps more 
closely than the rest ; but I find nothing worthy of an objection. 
Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest 
heart. I am. Sir, yours affectionately, ** Sam. Johnson.** 



TO THE SAME. 



" Sept. 14, 1775. 



''Mt dbar Sib, 

'* I now write to you, lest in some of your freaks and 
humours you should fimcy yourself neglected. Such fancies I 
must entreat you never to admit, at least never to indulge ; for 
my regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become part 
of my mind, and cannot be effaced but by some cause unconmionly 
violent ; therefore, whether I write or not, set your thoughts at 
rest. I now write to tell you that I shall not very soon write 
again, for I am to set out to-morrow on another journey. . . . 
Tour friends are all well at Streatham, and in Leicester Fields.^ 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour 
with me. I am. Sir, &c., *' Sam. Johnson.*' 

Wliat he mentions in such light terms as, ** I am to set 
out to-morrow on another journey," I soon afterwards dis- 
covered was no less than a tour to France with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. This was the only time in his life that he 
went npon the Continent. 

' Another parcel of Lord Hailes's Annals of Scotland. 
* Where Sir Joshua Beynolds lived. 
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« 



TO MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 

"Calais, Sept. 18,1775. 
"Deae Sie, 

*< We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of 
no more than six hours. I know not when I shall write again, 
and therefore I write now, though you cannot suppose that I 
have much to say. You have seen Franco yourself. From this 
place we are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, where 
Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. We have a 
regular recommendation to the Pkiglish resident, so we shall not 
be taken for vagabonds. We think to go one way and return 
another, and see as much as we can, I will try to speak a little 
French ; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes* If 
I heard better, I suppose I should learn faster. I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, *' Sam. Johnson.** 



TO THE SAME. 

"Paris, Oct. 22,1775. 
"Deae Sie, 

" We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about 
us. We have been to-day at Versailles. You have seen it, 
and I shall not describe it. We came yesterday from Fontain- 
bleau, where the court is now. We went to see the king and 
queen at dinner, and the queen was so impressed by Miss,^ that 
she sent one of the gentlemen to inquire who she was. I find 
all true that you have ever told me of Paris. Mr. Thrale is very 
liberal, and keeps us two coaches, and a very fine table ; but I 
think our cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of 
English nuns, and I talked with her through the grate, and I am 
very kindly used by the English Benedictine friars. But upon 
the whole I cannot make much acquaintance here ; and though 
the churches, palaces, and some private houses are very magni- 
ficent, there is no very great pleasure after having seen many, in 
seeing more ; at least the pleasure, whatever it be, must some 

1 Miss Thrale. 
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time have an end, and we are beginning to think when we shall 
come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we left Streatham on 
the Uth of September, we shall see it again about the 15th of 
November. 

" I think I had not been on this side of the sea five days before 
I found a sensible improvement in my health. I ran a race in 
the rain this day, and beat Barettu Baretti is a fine fellow, and 
speaks French, I think, quite as well as English. 

'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams ; and give my love 
to Francis ; and tell my firiends that I am not lost. I am, dear 
Sir, your aflectionate humble, &c., *' Sam. Johnson.** 



TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Oct 24, 1 775. 

*' Mt deab Sib, 

" If I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you 
should have had a letter from me by the earUest opportunity, 
announcing the birth of my son, on the 9th instant; I have 
named him Alexander,^ after my father. I now write, as I 
suppose your fellow -traveDer, Mr. Thrale, wiU return to London 
this week, to attend his duty in parliament, and that you will 
not stay behind him. 

'' I send another parcel of Lord Hailes*s * Annals.* I have 
undertaken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus re- 
quests in a letter to me : 'I intend soon to give you the Life of 
Robert Bruce, which you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. 
Johnson. I wish that you could assist me in a fancy which I 
have taken, of getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of Robert 
Bruce, from the account that I give of that prince. If he finds 
materials for it in my work, it will be a proof that I have been 
fortunate in selecting the most striking incidents.* 

^ I had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He was a high-spirited, 
clever, and amiable gentleman ; and, like his father, of a frank and 
social disposition, and high tory principles ; but it is said that he did not 
relish the recollections of our author's devotion to Dr. Johnson : and, 
like old Lord Auchinleck, s«^med to think it a kind of derogation. He 
was created a Baronet in 1821. He left issue a son and two daughters, 
one of whom, Lady Elliot of Stobbs, I had the pleasure of also knowing. 
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" I suppose by * The Life of Robert Bruce,' his Lordship 
means that part of his ' Annals * which relates the history of that 
prince, and not a separate work. 

" Shall we have * A Journey to Paris' from you in the winter P 
You will, I hope, at any rate, be kind enough to give me some 
account of your French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. 
What a different scene have you viewed this autumn, from that 
which you viewed in autumn 1773 ! I ever am, my dear Sir, your 
much obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell.'* 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"London, Not. 16, 1775. 

" Dear Sie, 

** I am glad that the young laird is born, and an end, as 
I hope, put to the only difference that you can ever have with 
Mrs. BoswelL^ I know that she does not love me ; but I intend 
to persist in wishing her well till I get the better of her. 

*• Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides^ 
but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords 
so many opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the 
public anything of a place better known to many of my readers 
than to myself. We can talk of it when we meet. 

" I shall go next week to Streatham, frx)m whence I purpose 
to send a parcel of the 'History' every post. Concerning the 
character of Bruce, I can only say, that I do not see any great 
reason for writing it ; but I shall not easily deny what Lord 
Hailes and you concur in desiring. 

"I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and hope 
yon and your family have known only that trouble and danger 
which has so happily terminated. Among all the congratulations 
that you may receive, I hope you believe none more warm or 
sincere than those of, dear Sir, your most affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

^ This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to female 
suooession. 
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TO MRS. LUCY PORTER/ 

t'fi Lichfield, 

"Not. 16,1775. 

'* Deab Madam, 

'* This week I came home from Paris. I have brought 
you a little box, which I thought pretty ; but I know not whether 
it is properly a snuff-box, or a box for some other use. I will 
send it, when I can find an opportunity. I have been through 
the whole journey remarkably well. My fellow-travellers were 
the same whom you saw at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with 
us. Paris is not so fine a place as you would expect The 
palaces and churches, however, are very splendid and magnificent ; 
and what would please you, there are many very fine pictures ; 
but I do not think their way of life commodious or pleasant. 

'^ Let me know how your health has been all this while. I 
hope the fine summer has given you strength sufficient to en- 
counter the winter. 

'* Make my compliments to all my friends ; and, if your fingers 
will let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if it be trouble- 
some to you. I am, dear Madam, your most affectionate humble 
servant, '* Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 

« Dec. 17, 1775. 
** Dear Madam, 

" Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was 
just come home from a ramble, and hoped that I should have 
heard from you. I am afraid winter has laid hold on your 
fingers, and hinders you from, writing. However, let somebody 
write, if you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a litde of what 

1 There can be no donbt that mamy years preyious to 1775, he corre- 
sponded with this lady, who was his stepdaughter, but none of his earUer 
letters to her have been preserved. 

Several of his letters to this lady, both before and after 1775, which 
were recovered by Malone and Croker, will be found in various places 
in this edition. — iditor. 
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has happened at Lichfield among our friends. I hope you are all 
well. 

" When I was in France, I thought myself growing young, but 
am afraid that cold weather will take part of my new vigour from 
me. Let us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no part of 
our health by negligence. 

" I never knew whether you received the Commentary on the 
Kew Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses. Do, my dear 
love, write to me ; and do not let us forget each other. This is 
the season of good wishes, and I wish you all good. I have not 
lately seen Mr. Porter,^ nor heard of him. Is he with you ? 

*' Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and Mrs. 
Cobb, and all my friends ; and when I can do any good, let me 
know. I am, dear Madam, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Jounson." 



It is to be regretted, that Johnson did not write an 
account of his travels in France ; for as he is reported to 
have once said, that " he could write the * Life of a Broom- 
stick/ " > 80. notwithstanding so many former trayellers 
have exhausted almost every subject for remark in that 
great kingdom, his very accurate observation, and pecuhar 
vigour of thought and illustration, would have produced a 
valuable work. During his visit to it, which lasted but 
about two months, he wrote notes or minutes of what he 
saw. He promised to show me them, but I neglected to 
put him in mind of it ; and the greatest part of them has 
been lost, or perhaps destroyed in a precipitate burning of 
his papers a few days before his death, which must ever 
be lamented : one small paper book, however, entitled 
" France H.," has been preserved, and is in my possession. 
It is a diurnal register of his life and observations, from 
the 10th of October to the 4th of November, inclusive, being 
twenty-six days, and shows an extraordinary attention to 
various minute particulars. Being the only memorial of 
this tour that remains, my readers, I am confident, will 

^ Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 

2 It is probable that the author's memory here deceived him, and that 
he was thinking of Stella's remark, that Swift could write finely upon a 
broomstick. — J, Boswell,jun, 
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peruse it with pleasure, thougli his notes are very shorty 
and evidently written onlj to assist his own recollection. 

"Tue$day, Oct. 10.— We saw the Ecole MUUaire, in 
which 150 joung bojs are educated for the army. Thej 
have arms of different sizes, according to the age — flints of 
wood. The building is very large, but nothing fine except 
the council-room — ^The French have large squares in the 
windows. They make good iron palisades — ^Their meals 
are gross. 

" We visited the Observatory, a lai^ building of a great 
height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, but 
not cramped with iron — ^The flat on the top is very exten- 
sive; but on the insulated part there is no parapet — 
Though it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. 
Maps were printing in one of the rooms. — ^We walked to a 
small convent of the fathers of the oratory. In the reading- 
desk of the refectory lay the ' lives of the Saints.' 

" Wednesday, Oct. 11. — We went to see Hotel de Chatlois, 
a house not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms 
was gilt to a degree that I never saw before. The upper 
part for servants and their masters was pretty. 

" Thence we went to*Mr. Monvill's, a house divided into 
small apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute 
elegance — ^Porphyry. 

" Thence we went to St. Eoque's church, which is very 
large. The lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble. 
Three chapels, behind the high altar ; the last a mass of low 
arches. Altars, I believe, all round. 

"We passed through Place de Vendome, a fine square 
[octagon], about as big as Han over-square, Inhabited by 
the lugh families. Lewis XTV. on horseback in the middle. 

" Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house 
of Chathis is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe. 

"We dined with Bocage, the Marquis Blanchetti, and 
his lady — The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blan- 
chetti, after observing that they were dear — Mr. Le Eoy, 
Count Manucci, the abb^, the prior, and Father Wilson, 
who stayed with me till I took him home in the coach — 
Bathiam is gone. 
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" The Frencli have no laws for the maintenance of their 
poor — Monk not necessarily a priest — Benedictines rise at 
four; are at church an hour and half; at church again 
half an hour before, half an hour after, dinner ; and again 
from half an hour after seven to eight — They may sleep 
eight hours — ^Bodily labour wanted in monasteries — ^The 
poor taken into hospitals, and miserably kept — Monks in 
the convent fifteen : accounted poor. 

" Thursday, Oct. 12. — We went to the Gobelins — 
Tapestry makes a good picture — imitates flesh exactly — 
one piece with a gold ground — the birds not exactly 
coloured — ^Thence we went to the king's cabinet; very 
neat, not, perhaps, perfect — gold ore — candles of the 
candle-tree — seeds — woods — Thence to Qugnier's house, 
where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a profusion of 
wealth and elegance which I never had seen before — vases 
— ^pictures — ^the dragon china — The lustre is said to be of 
crystal, and to have cost 3,500Z. — The whole furniture said 
to have cost 125,000Z. — ^Damask hangings covered with pic- 
tures — Porphyry — ^this house struck me^ — ^Then we waited 
on the ladies to Monville's — Captain Irwin with us^ — 

* Spain — County towns all beggars — ^At Dijon he could 

* not find the way to Orleans — <]Jross roads of France very 

* bad — Five soldiers — Woman — Soldiers escaped — The 

* colonel would not lose five men for the death of one 

* woman — The magistrate cannot seize a soldier but by 
' the colonel's permission — Good inn at Nismes — ^Moors 

* of Barbary fond of Englishmen — Gibraltar eminently 

* healthy ; it has beef from Barbary — There is a large 

* garden — Soldiers sometimes fall from the rock.' 

*' Friday y Oct 13. — ^I stayed at home all day, only went 
to find the prior, who was not at home — I read something 
in Canus.^ — Nee admiiror, nee muUv/m lavdo, 

" Saturday y Oct, 14. — We went to the house of M. [D'] 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking- 
glasses, and covered with gold — The lady's closet wains- 

^ The rest of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what was told 
by Captain Irwin. 

^ Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at 
Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatise De Locis Theologicis, in twelve 
books. 

II. A A 
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peruse it with pleasure, thougli bis notes are very shorty 
and evidently written only to assist his own recollection. 

"Tuesday, Oct, 10. — ^We saw the Ecole MUUaire, in 
which 150 young boys are educated for the army. They 
have arms of different sizes, according to the age — flints of 
wood. The building is very large, but nothing fine except 
the council-room — ^The French have large squares in the 
windows. They make good iron palisades — ^Their meals 
are gross. 

" We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great 
height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, but 
not cramped with iron — ^The flat on the top is very exten- 
sive; but on the insulated part there is no parapet — 
Though it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. 
Maps were printing in one of the rooms. — ^We walked to a 
small convent of the fathers of the oratory. In the reading- 
desk of the refectory lay the * Lives of the Saints.' 

" Wednesday, Oct. 11. — ^We went to see Hotel de Chatloia, 
a house not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms 
was gilt to a degree that I never saw before. The upper 
part for servants and their masters was pretty. 

" Thence we went to*Mr. MonvilFs, a house divided into 
small apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute 
elegance — ^Porphyry. 

" Thence we went to St. Roque's church, which is very 
large. The lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble. 
Three chapels, behind the high altar ; the last a mass of low 
arches. Altars, I believe, all round. 

"We passed through Place de Vendome, a fine square 
[octagon], about as big as Hanover-square, Inhabited by 
the high families. Lewis XTV. on horseback in the middle. 

" Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house 
of Chathia is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe. 

"We dined with Bocage, the Marquis Blanchetti, and 
his lady — ^The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blan- 
chetti, after observing that they were dear — Mr. Le Roy, 
Count Manucci, the abb^, the prior, and Father Wilson, 
who stayed with me till I took him home in the coach — 
Bathiam is gone. 
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" The French have no laws for the maintenance of their 
poor — Monk not necessarily a priest — Benedictines rise at 
four ; are at chnrch an hour and half ; at church again 
half an hour before, half an hour after, dinner ; and again 
from half an hour after seven to eight — They may sleep 
eight hours — ^Bodily labour wanted in monasteries — The 
poor taken into hospitals, and miserably kept — Monks in 
the convent fifteen : accounted poor. 

" Thursday, Oct, 12. — We went to the Gobelins — 
Tapestry makes a good picture — imitates flesh exactly — 
one piece with a gold ground — the birds not exactly 
coloured — Thence we went to the king's cabinet; very 
neat, not, perhaps, perfect — gold ore — candles of the 
candle-tree — seeds — woods — Thence to Qugnier's house, 
where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a profusion of 
wealth and elegance which I never had seen before — ^vases 
— pictures — the dragon china — The lustre is said to be of 
crystal, and to have cost 3,600Z. — The whole furniture said 
to have cost 126,000Z. — ^Damask hangings covered with pic- 
tures — ^Porphyry — ^this house struck me^ — ^Then we waited 
on the ladies to Monville's — Captain Irwin with us^ — 

* Spain — County towns all beggars — ^At Dijon he could 

* not find the way to Orleans — <)ross roads of France very 

* bad — Five soldiers — Woman — Soldiers escaped — The 

* colonel would not lose five men for the death of one 
' woman — The magistrate cannot seize a soldier but by 
' the colonel's permission — Good inn at Nismes — Moors 

* of Barbary fond of Englishmen — Gibraltar eminently 

* healthy ; it has beef from Barbary — There is a large 
' garden — Soldiers sometimes fall from the rock.* 

"Friday, Oct, 13. — ^I stayed at home all day, only went 
to find the prior, who was not at home — I read something 
in Canus.^ — Nee admiror, nee muUum laudo, 

** Saturday, Oct, 14. — We went to the house of M. [D*] 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking- 
glasses, and covered with gold — The lady's closet wains- 

^ The rest of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what was told 
by Captain Irwin. 

^ Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at 
Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatise De Locis Theologicis, in twelve 
books. 

n. AA 
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no very distinct images, imless to those who talk of them 
— ^As I entered, my wife was in my mind ;^ she would have 
been pleased. Hiving now nobody to please, I am little 
pleased. 

" N. In France there is no middle rank. 

" So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished 
at Paris — ^The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted 
out in lodgings. 

" In the Fcdais de Botirhon, gilt globes of metal at the 
fire-place. 

"The French beds commended — ^Much of the marble 
only paste. 

" THie Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much 
of it. 

" Wednesday, Oct 18. — ^We went to Fontainbleau, which 
we found a large mean town, crowded with people — The 
forest thick with woods, very extensive — ^Manucci secured 
us lodgings — ^The appearance of the country pleasant — 
no lulls, few streams, only one hedge — ^I remember no 
chapels nor crosses on the road — ^Pavement still, and rows 
of trees. 

JV. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 
Thursday, Oct, 19. — ^At court we saw the apartments — 
The king's bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely 
splendid — ^Persons of all ranks in the external rooms 
through which the family passes— servants and masters— 
Brunet with us the second time. 

" The introductor came to us — civil to me — ^Presenting — 
I had scruples — ^Not necessary — We went and saw the long 
and queen at dinner — ^We saw the other ladies at dinner — 
Madame Elizabeth, with the Princess of Guimen^ — ^At night 
we went to a comedy — I neither saw nor heard — ^Drunken 
women — ^Mrs. Th. preferred one to the other. 

** Friday, Oct, 20. — ^We saw the queen mount in the 
forest — ^Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady rode aside — 
The queen's horse light gray — ^martingale — She galloped — 
We then went to the apartments, and admired them — Then 

^ His tender affection for his departed wife, of which there are many 
evidences in his Prayers and Meditations, appears yery feelingly in thi» 
passage. 
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wandered througli the palace — ^In the passages, stalls and 
shops — Painting in fresco by a great master, worn out — 
We saw the king's horses and dogs — The dogs almost all 
English — degenerate. 

" The horses not much commended — ^The stables cool ; 
the kennel filthy. 

" At night the ladies went to the opera — I refused, but 
should have been welcome. 

" The king fed himself with his left hand as we. 

" Saturday, Oct, 21. — ^In the night I got round — ^We 
came home to Paris — I think we did not see the chapel — 
Tree broken by the wind — The French chairs made all of 
boards painted. 

" N. Soldiers at the court of justice — Soldiers not amen- 
able to the magistrates — ^Dijon woman. 

" Fagots in the palace — ^Everything slovenly, except in 
the chief rooms — ^ees in the roads, some tall, none old, 
many very young and small. 

" Women's saddles seem ill made — Queen's bridle woven 
with silver — Tags to strike the horse. 

Sunday, Oct, 22. — ^To Versailles, a mean town — Carriages 
of business passing — Mean shops against the wall — Our 
way lay through Seve, where the China manufacture — 
Wooden bridge at Seve, in the way to Versailles — ^The palace 
of great extent — The front long ; I saw it not perfectly — 
The Menagerie — Cygnets dark ; their black feet ; on the 
ground ; tame — ^Halcyons, or gulls — Stag and hind, young 
— ^Aviary, very large ; the net, wire — ^Black stag of China, 
small — Ehinoceros, the horn broken and pared away, 
which, I suppose, will grow ; the basis, I think, four inches 
across; the skin folds like loose cloth doubled over his 
body, and crosB his hips ; a vast animal, though young ; as 
big, perhaps, as four oxen — ^The young elephant, with his 
tusks just appearing — ^The brown bear put out his paws — 
all very tan^e — The lion — The tigers I did not well view — 
The camel, or dromedary, with two bunches called the 
Huguin,^ taller than any horse — Two camels with one 
bunch — Among the birds was a pelican, who beiii^ let out, 
went to a fountain, and swam about to catch fish — ^his feet 

^ This epithet should be applied to this animal with one buncb 
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well webbed ; he dipped liis head, and turned his long bill 
sideways — ^he caught two or three fish, but did not eat 
them. 

" Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles — 
It has an open portico ; the pavement, and, I think, the 
pillars, of marble — There are many rooms, which I do not 
distinctlj remember — ^A table of porphyry, about five feet 
long, and between two and three broad, given to Louis XTV, 
by the Venetian state — ^In the council-room almost all that 
was not door or window was, I think, looking-glass — ^Little 
Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman's house — The 
upper floor paved with brick — ^Little Vienne — The court is 
ill paved — The rooms at the top are small^ fit to soothe the 
imagination with privacy — In the front of Versailles are 
small basins of water on the terrace, and other basins, I 
think, below them — ^There are little courts — ^The great 
gallery is wainscotted with mirrors not very large, but 
joined by frames — ^I suppose the large plates were not yet 
made— The play-house was very large — The chapel I do 
not remember if we saw — ^We saw one chapel, but I am not 
certain whether there or at Trianon — The foreign office 
paved with bricks [tiles] — The dinner half a louis each, 
and, I think, a louis over — Money given at menagerie, 
three livres ; at palace, six livres. 

" Mondwy, Oct 23. — ^Last night I wrote to Levett. — ^We 
went to see the looking-glasses wrought — They came from 
Normandy in cast plates, perhaps the third of an inch 
thick — ^At Paris they are ground upon a marble table, by 
rubbing one plate upon another with grit between them-— 
The various sands, of which there are said to be. five, I 
could not learn — The handle, by which the upper glass is 
moved, has the form of a wheel, which may be moved in 
all directions — The plates are sent up with their surfaces 
ground, but not polished, and so continue till they are be- 
spoken, lest time should spoil the surface, as we were told 
— Those that are to be poHshed are laid on a table covered 
with several thick cloths, hard strained, that the resistance 
may be equal : they are then rubbed with a hand rubber, 
held down hard by a contrivance which I did not well 
understand — The powder which is used last seemed to me 
to be iron dissolved in aquafortis ; they called it, as Bai'etti 
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said, mdrc de Veau forte, whicli lie thouglit was dregs — 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre — ^The cannon ball 
swam in the quicksilver — To silver them, a leaf of beaten 
tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to which it unites 
— ^Then more quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its 
mutual [attraction] rises very high — Then a paper is laid 
at the nearest end of the plate, over which the glass is 
slided till it lies upon the plate, having driven much of 
the quicksilver before it — ^It is then, I think, pressed upon 
cloth, and then set sloping to drop the superflous mercury : 
the Blope is daily height^ed towards a pedicular. 

" In the way I saw the Greve, the mayor's house, and 
the Bastile. 

" We then.went to Sans-terre, a brewer ' — ^He brews with 
about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells his beer at 
the same price, though he pays no duty for malt, and little 
more than half as much for beer — Beer is sold retail at 
sixp^ce a bottle — ^He brews 4,000 barrels a year — ^there 
are seventeen brewers in Paris, of whom none is supposed 
to brew more than he — Eeckoning them at 3,000 each, they 
make 61,000 a year — ^They make their malt, for malting is 
here no trade. 

" The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

Tueeday, Oct. 24. — ^We visited the king's library — I saw 
tne ' Speculum HvmanoB Salvationis,* rudely printed, with 
ink, sometimes pale, sometimes black ; part supposed to 
be with wooden types, and part with pages cut in boards. 
The Bible supposed to be older than that of Mentz, in 
[14] 62 ; it has no date : it is supposed to have been printed 
with wooden types — ^I am in doubt ; the print is large and 
fair, in two f oHos — ^Another book was shown me, supposed 
to have been printed with wooden types — I think * Burandi 
Scmcttuirmm * * in [14] 68 — ^This is inferred from the diffe- 
rence of form sometimes seen in the same letter, which 
might be struck with different puncheons — ^The regular 

^ Santerre, the detestable ruffian who afterwards conducted Louis XVI. 
to the scaffold, and commanded the troops that guarded it during his 
murder. — Malone, 

^ A misreading, I think, of Johnson's MS., for Durandi Sententiarum 
{lAbri). I know of no work entitled Durandi Sancttiarium, — Croker, 
1846. 
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similitude of most letters proves better that they are metal 
— ^I saw nothing but the ' SpectUttm' which I had not seen, 
I think, before. 

" Thence to the Sorbonne — ^The library very lai^, not in 
lattices like the king's — ' Marhone ' and ' Durandi,' q. col- 
lection 14 voL * Scrvptores de rebvs OaUicis * many folios — 
*Hi8toire GenecUogique of France/ 9 voL — * OaUia Chrigticma* 
the first edition, 4to., the last; f ., 12 vol. — ^The prior and 
librarian dined with us — ^I waited on them home — ^their 
garden pretty, with covered walks, but small ; yet may 
hold many students — ^The doctors of the Sorbonne are all 
equal — choose those who succeed to vacancies — ^Profit little. 

" Wednesday, Oct. 25. — I went with the prior to St. Cloud, 
to see Dr. Hooke ^ — ^We walked round the palace, and had 
some talk — ^I dined with oiu* whole company at the monas- 
tery — ^In the library, * BeroaJd* — 'Cymon* — * Titvs,* from 
Boccace — * Oratio Proverhialis to the Vii^in,' from Petrarch; 
Falkland to Sandys — ^Dryden's Preface to the third vol. of 
Miscellanies.^ 

" Thursdwy, Oct, 26. — ^We saw the china at Seve, cut, 
glazed, painted — ^Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great: 
fine prospect — Meudon, an old palace — ^Alexander, in por- 
phyry : hollow between eyes and nose, thin cheeks — ^Plato 
and Aristotle — ^Noble terrace overlooks the town. — St. 
Cloud — Gallery not very high nor grand, but pleasing — ^In 
the rooms, Michael Angelo drawn by himself, Sir Thomas 
More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudseus, Mazarine — Gilded 
wainscot, so common that it is not minded — Gt>ugh and 
Keene — ^Hooke came to us at the inn — ^A message from 
Drumgould. 

*• Friday, Oct 27. — I staid at home — Gough and Keene, 

and Mrs. S 's friend dined with us — This day we began 

to have a fire — The weather is grown very cold, and, I fear, 
has a bad effect upon my breath, which has grown much 
more free and easy in this country. 

** Saturday, Oct, 28. — I visited the Grand Chartreux 
built by St. Louis — ^It is built for forty, but contains only 

^ Second son of Hooke, the historian, a doctor of the Sorbonne. — 
Croker, 

^ He means, I suppose, that he read these different pieces while he 
remained in the library. 
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twenty-four, and will not maintain more — ^The friar that 
spoke to us had a pretty apartment — ^Mr. Baretti says four 
rooms; I remember but three — ^His books seemed to be 
French — His garden was neat; he gave me grapes — ^We 
saw the Place deYictoire, with the statues of the king, and 
the captive nations. 

" We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but 
the gallery was shut — ^We climbed to the top stairs — I 
dined with Colebroke, who had much company — Foote, Sir 
George Eodney, Motteux, Udson, Taaf — Called on the 
prior, and found him in bed. 

" Hotel — a guinea a day — Coach, three guineas a week — 
Valet de place, three 1. a day — Avantcotireiur, a guinea a 
^eek-Ch4mry dinner, six t a head-Our ordi^ [ex- 
pense] seems to be about five guineas a day — Our extra- 
ordinary expenses, as diversions, gratuities, clothes, I cannot 
reckon — Our travelling is ten guineas a day. 

" White stockings, 18 1.— Wig— Hat. 

" Sunday, Oct. 29. — We saw the boarding school*— The 
JEnfa/na trov/ves — ^A room with about eighty-six children in 
cradles, as sweet as a parlour — ^They lose a third ; take in 
to perhaps more thai seven [years old] ; put them to 
trades; pin to them the papers sent with them — ^Want 
nurses — Saw their chapel. 

" Went to St. Eustatia ; saw an innumerable company 
of girls catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a cate- 
chist — Boys taught at one time, girls at another — The 
sermon : the preacher wears a cap, which he takes off at 
the name — his action uniform, not very violent. 

" Monday, Oct. 30. — ^We saw the library of St. Germain 
— ^A very noble collection — * Codex Divinormn Ojfficiortimi,* 
1459 — a letter, square like that of the * Offices,* perhaps the 
same — The * Codex* by Fust and G^emsheym — * Mev/reiue* 
12 V. fol. — ' Amadia* in French, 3 vol. fol. — * Catholicon 
sine cohphone,* but of 1460 — Two other editions,^ one by 

* Augvstin. de CivUate Dei,* without name, date, or 

place, but of Fust's square letter as it seems. 

^ I have looked in yain into De Bure, Meerman, l^tojre^ and otlier 
typographical books, for the two editions cfJkB^MHHBtt* whfoh 
Dr. Johnson mentions here, with namet vftt^^^^^^K^Bwit. I 
read " one by Latinius, one by t^j^jU^^^Sflr^ ^rfiginal 
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peruse it with pleasure, though his notes are very short, 
and evidently written only to assist his own recollection. 

"Tuesday, Oct. 10. — ^We saw the Ecole MUUaire, in 
which 160 young boys are educated for the army. They 
have arms of different sizes, according to the age — flints of 
wood. The building is very large, but nothing fine except 
the council-room — The French have large squares in the 
windows. They make good iron paHsades — Their meals 
are gross. 

" We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great 
height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, but 
not cramped with iron — The flat on the top is very exten- 
sive; but on the insidated part there is no parapet — 
Though it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. 
Maps were printing in one of the rooms. — ^We walked to a 
small convent of the fathers of the oratory. In the reading- 
desk of the refectory lay the ' Lives of the Saints.' 

" Wednesday, Oct. 11. — We went to Bee Hotel de Chatlois, 
a house not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms 
was gilt to a degree that I never saw before. The upper 
part for servants and their masters was pretty. 

" Thence we went toTiir. Monvill's, a house divided into 
small apartments, furnished with efEeminate and minute 
elegance — ^Porphyry. 

" Thence we went to St. Roque's chiurch, which is very 
large. The lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble. 
Three chapels, behind the high altar ; the last a mass of low 
arches. Altars, I believe, all round. 

"We passed through Plaice de Vendome, a fine square 
[octagon], about as big as Han over-square, Inhabited by 
the blgh families. Lewis JLLV. on horseback in the middle. 

" Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house 
of Chatlois is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe. 

"We dined with Bocage, the Marquis Blanchetti, and 
his lady — The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blan- 
chetti, after observing that they were dear — Mr. Le Roy, 
Count Manucci, the abb^, the prior, and Father Wilson, 
who stayed with me till I took him home in the coach — 
Bathiani is gone. 
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" The French have no laws for the maintenance of their 
poor — Monk not necessarily a priest — Benedictines rise at 
four ; are at church an hour and half ; at church again 
half an hour before, half an hour after, dinner ; and again 
from half an hour after seven to eight — They may sleep 
eight hours — ^Bodily labour wanted in monasteries — ^The 
poor taken into hospitals, and miserably kept — Monks in 
the convent fifteen : accounted poor. 

" Thursday, Oct, 12. — We went to the Gobelins — 
Tapestry makes a good picture — imitates flesh exactly — 
one piece with a gold ground — the birds not exactly 
coloured — ^Thence we went to the king's cabinet; very 
neat, not, perhaps, perfect — gold ore — candles of the 
candle-tree — seeds — ^woods — Thence to Gugnier's house, 
where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a profusion of 
wealth and elegance which I never had seen before — ^vases 
— ^pictures — the dragon china — The lustre is said to be of 
crystal, and to have cost 3,500Z. — The whole furniture said 
to have cost 125,000Z. — ^Damask hangings covered with pic- 
tures — ^Porph3rry — this house struck me — ^Then we waited 
on the ladies to Monville's — Captain Irwin with us^ — 

* Spain — County towns all beggars — ^At Dijon he could 

* not find the way to Orleans — Cross roads of France very 

* bad — Five soldiers — Woman — Soldiers escaped — The 

* colonel would not lose five men for the death of one 

* woman — The magistrate cannot seize a soldier but by 

* the colonel's permission — Gk)od inn at Nismes — Moors 

* of Barbary fond of Englishmen — Gibraltar eminently 
' healthy ; it has beef from Barbary — There is a large 
' garden — Soldiers sometimes fall from the rock.' 

** Friday, Oct. 13. — ^I stayed at home all day, only went 
to find the prior, who was not at home — I read something 
in Canus.* — Nee admiror, nee multv/m laudo, 

** Saturday, Oct, 14. — We went to the house of M. [D'j 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking- 
glasses, and covered with gold — The lady's closet wains- 

^ The rest of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what was told 
by Captain Irwin. 

' Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at 
Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatise De Locis Theologicis, in twelve 
books. 

II. ▲ A 
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Here his Journal ends abruptly.^ Whether he wrote 
any more after this time, I know not ; but probably not 
much, as he arrived in England about the 12th of Novem- 
ber. These short notes of his tour, though they may seem 
minute taken singly, make together a considerable mass of 
information, and exhibit such an ardour of inquiry and 
acuteness of examination, as, I believe, are found in but 
few travellers, especially at an advanced age. They com- 
pletely refute the idle notion whict has been propagated, 
that he covld not see; and, if he had taken the trouble 
to revise and digest them, he imdoubtedly could have 
expanded them into a very entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the 
account which he gave me of his French tour was, " Sir, I 
have seen all the visibilities of Paris, and around it : but 
to have formed an acquaintance with the people there 
would have required more time than I could stay. I was 
just beginning to creep into acquaintance by means of 
Colonel Drumgould, a very high man. Sir, head of L*Ecole 
Militaire, a most complete character, for he had first been 
a professor of rhetoric, and then became a soldier. And, 
Sir, I was very kindly treated by the English Benedictines, 
and have a cell appropriated to me in their convent." 

He observed, "The great in France live very magni- 
ficently, but the rest very miserably. There is no happy 
middle state, as in England. The shops of Paris are 
mean ; the meat in the markets is such as would be sent 
to a gaol in England; and Mr. Thrale justly observed, 
that the cookery of the French was forced upon them by 
necessity ; for they could not eat their meat, unless they 
added some taste to it. The French are an indelicate 
people ; they will spit upon any place. At Madame [Du 
Bocage's], a literary lady of rank, the footman took the 
sugar in his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. I was 
going to put it aside ; but hearing it was made on purpose 
for me, I e'en tasted Tom's fillers. The same lady would 
needs make tea a VAngloiae. The spout of the teapot did 

* My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumisden, by his 
accurate acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out many 
proper names, which Dr. Johnson had written indistinctly, and some- 
times spelt erroneously. 
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not pour freely ; she bade tlie footman blow into it/ 
iVance is worse than Scotland in every thing but climate. 
Nature has done more for the French ; but they have done 
less for themselves than the Scotch have done " ^ 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same time 
with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my friend while 
there was abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that the 
French were quite astonished at his figure and manner^ 
and at his dress, which he obstinately continued exactly as 
in London;^ — his brown clothes, black stockings, and 

* Miss Eeynolds' Becollections preserve this story as told her l^ 
Baretti, who was of the party : '' Going one day to drink tea with 
Madame du Bocage, she happened to produce an old china teapot, which 
Mrs. Strickland, who made the tea, could not make pour : ' SouffleZy 
souffles, madaTMy dedans^ cried Madame du Bocage, * il se rectifie imrrU' 
diatement ; esaayezj je vaus en prie' The servant then thinking that 
Mrs. Stricklana did not understand what his lady said, took up the tea- 
pot to rectify it, and Mrs. Strickland had quite a struggle to prevent his 
olowing into the spout. Madame du Bocage all this while had not the 
least idea of its being any impropriety, and wondered at Mrs. Strickland's 
stupidity. She came over to the latter, caught up the teapot, and blew 
into the spout with all her might : then findLig it pour, she held it up in 
triumph, and repeatedly exclaimed, * Voil^, v<nl(t,fai regagni Vhonneur 
de ma th^erej She had no sugar-tongs, and said something that showed 
she expected Mrs. Strickland to use her fingers to sweeten the cups. 

* Madame, je n^oserois,' — * Oh mon Dieu! guel grand quanquan les Angloi» 
font de peu de chose,' " — Crokcr. 

* " Mr. Thrale loved," says Mrs. Piozzi (Anecdotes, p. 99), " prospects,, 
and was mortified that his friend could not enjoy the sight of those 
difierent dispositions of wood and water, hill and valley, that travelling 
through England and France affords a man. But when he wished to 
point them out to his companion, ^ Never heed such nonsense,' would be 
the reply : ' a blade of grass is always a blade of grass, whether in one 
country or another. Let us, if we (2o talk, talk about something : men 
and women are my subjects of inquiry ; let us see how these difter from 
those we have left behind.' His diBlike of the French was well known 
to both nations, I believe ; but he applauded the number of their books 
and the graces of their style. ' They have few sentiments,' said he, ' but 
they express them neatly ; they have little meat too, but they dress it 
y/e\V—Croker. 

' Foote seetns to have embellished a little in saying that Johnson did 
not alter his dress at Paris ; as in his journal is a memorandum about 
white stockings, wig, and hat. In another place we are told that ** during 
his travels in France he was furnished with a French-made wig of hand- 
some construction." That Johnson was not inattentive tu his appearance 
is certain, from a circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by 
Mr. BoBwell in vol. iv., between June 15 and June 22, 1784.— cA Blakeway. 
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plain shirt. He mentioned, that an Irish gentleman said 
to Johnson, " Sir, you have not seen the best French 

eiyers." Johnson. " Players, Sir ! I look on them as no 
tter than creatures set upon tables and joint stools, to 
make faces and produce laughter, like dancing dogs." 
** But, Sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others ? ** Johnson. '' Yea, Sir, as some dogs dance 
better than others." 

While Johnson was in France, he was generally very 
resolute in speaking Latin. It was a maxim with him that 
a man should not let himself down by speaking a language 
which he speaks imperfectly. Indeed, we mu^ haye often 
obserred how inferior, how much like a child a man ap- 
pears, who speaks a broken tongue. When Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, at one of the dinners of the Boyal Academy, 
presented him to a Frenchman of great distinction, he 
would not deign to speak French, but talked Latin, though 
his Excellency did not understand it, owing, perhaps, to 
Johnson's English pronunciation: yet upon another oc- 
casion he was observed to speak French to a Frenchman of 
high rank, who spoke English ; and being asked the reason, 
with some expression of surprise, he answered, " because I 
think my French is as good as his English.*' Though 
Johnson understood French perfectly, he could not sp^k 
it readily, as I have observed at his first interview with 
General Paoli, in 1769 ; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty 
well, as appears from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi's 
collection, of which I shall transcribe one : — 



A MADAME LA COMTESSE DE 



"Jalyie, 1771.* 

" Oui, madame, le moment est arriv^, et il faut que je parte. 
Mais pourquoi faut il partir? Est ce que je m*ennuye? Je 
m*emiuyerai ailleurs. Est ce que je cherche ou quelque plaisir, ou 

Mr. Blakeway^s observation is farther confirmed by a note in Johnson's 
cUary (Hawkins's Life, p. 517). It appears that he had laid oat thirty 
{K>ands in clothes for his French journey. — Malone. 

^ Letters, &c., vol. i., p. 34. 
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quelque soulagement ? Je iie cherche rien, je n'esp^re rien. 
Aller voir ce que j'ai vii, 6tre un peu rejoue, un peu degout^, me 
resouvenir que la vie se passe, et qu'elle se passe en vain, me 
plaindre de moi, m'endurcir aux dehors; voici le tout dc ce 
qu'on compte p<5ur les delices de Tann^e. Que Dieu vous donne, 
madame, tous les agremens de la vie, avec un esprit qui peut en 
jouir sans s'y livrer trop." 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to 
me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour to exhibit 
as well as I can in that gentleman's lively manner ; and in 
justice to him it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnson told me 
I might rely both on tiie correctness of his memory, and 
the fidelity of his narrative. " When Madame de BoufBers * 
was first in England," said Beauclerk, « she was desirous 
to see Johnson. I accordingly went with her to his chambers 
in the Temple, where she was entertained with his con- 
versation for some time. When our visit was over, she 
and I left him, and were got into Inner Temple Lane, when 
all at once I heard a voice like thunder. This was oc- 
casioned by Johnson, who, it seems, upon a little reflection, 
had taken it into his head that he ought to have done the 
honours of his literary residence to a foreign lady of 
quality, and, eager to show himself a man of gallantry, 
was hurrying down the staircase in violent agitation. He 
overtook us before we reached the Temple-gate, and, 
brushing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, seized 
her hand, and conducted her to her coach. His dress was 
a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes by way 
of slippers, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the top of his 
head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the knees of his 
breeches hanging loose. A considerable crowd of people 
gathered round, and were not a little struck by this sin- 
gular appearance.'' 

' Bonflers-Rouvrel (Marie-Cbarlotte-Hippolyte, Comtesse de), bom at 
Paris, 1724, died about 1800. Married to the Comte de Bouflers- 
BouTTel, she was left a widow in 1764. ** Tout cet intervalle de sa vie 
ae trouve partag^ entre ces moeors faciles et l^g^res, mais souvent tem- 
v^ries par Tesprit que I'on rencontre chez les femmes de la fin du dix- 
nuitidme si^cle, et ses relations ayec les intelligences qui marqu^rent 
cette p^riode de notre histoire." She was the friend and correspondent 
of Home, Rousseau, and many other distinguished men. Didut s Biog. 
GeiL^Editor. 
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He ^poke Latin with wonderful fluency and elegance. 
When P^ Boscovich ^ was in England, Johnson dined in 
company with him at Sir Joshua Sejnolds's, and at Dr. 
Douglas's, now Bishop of Salisbury. Upon both occasions 
that celebrated foreigner expressed his sfistonishment at 
Johnson's Latin conversation. When at Paris, Johnson 
thus ijharacterised Voltaire to Fr^ron the journalist : " Vir 
est acerrimi ingenii et paucarv/m lUeraati/m,** 



TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 
^ Mt dear Sir, 

" Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young laird of Col, being 
to set out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to intro- 
duce him to your acquaintance. The kindness which you and I 
experienced fix>m his brother, whose unfortunate deaUi we sin- 
cerely lament, will make us always desirous to show attention to 
any branch of the family. Indeed, you have so much of the true 
Highland cordiality, that I am sure you would have thought me 
to blame if I had neglected to recommend to you this Hebridean 
prince, in whose island we were hospitably entertained. I ever 
am, with respectful attachment, my dear Sir, your most obliged 
and most humble servant, " James Bosweix.** 

Mr Maclean returned with the most agreeable accounts 
of the polite attention with which he was received by Dr. 
Johnson. 

In the course of the year Dr. Bumey informs me that 
" he very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale's, at 
Streatham, where they had many long conversations, often 
sitting up as long as the fire and candles lasted, and much 
longer than the patience of the servants subsisted." A few 

^ Boger Joseph Boscowich, bom at Ragusa, May 18, 1711, died at 
Milan, Febmarv 12, 1787, early became a Jesuit, and was one of the 
most distinguished of its members, for the extent and variety of hi» 
scientific attainments. The notice of him in Didot's Biog. G^n^rale 
enumerates no less than seventy-onn works of his printed at Rome^ 
Venice, Milan, Vienna, London, &c. — EdUor 
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of Johnson's sayings, wliicli that gentleman recollects, shall 
here be inserted. 

'* I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a 
bad night, and then tiie nap takes me." 

*' The writer of an epitaph shoiQd not be considered as 
saying nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must 
be made for some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapidary 
inscriptions a man is not upon oath." 

** There is now less flogging in our great schools than 
formerly, but then less is learned there ; so that what the 
boys get at one end they lose at the other." 

** More is learned in public than in private schools, from 
emidation ; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. Though 
few boys make tikeir own exercises, yet if a good exercise 
is given up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by 
somebody." 

«I hate by-roads in education. Education is as well 
known, and has long been as weU known, as ever it can be. 
Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless 
labour. Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six 
years old than other children, what use can be made of it ? 
It will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teacher can never be repaid. Too 
much is expected from precocity, and too little performed. 

Miss ^ was an instance of early cidtivation, but in what 

did it terminate ? In manying a little presbyterian parson, 
who keeps an infant boarding school, so that all her em- 
ployment now is — 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.* 

She tells the children, ' This is a cat, and that is a dog, 
with four legs, and a tail ; see there ! you are much better 
than a cat or a dog, for you can speak.' If I had bestowed 
such an education on my daughter, and had discovered that 

^ No doubt this blank must be filled in with the name, Aikin : Anna 
Letitia, who married, 1774, Mr. Barbauld, the ** little presbyterian par- 
son," and died March 9, 1825, after a long life of houourable literary 
labour. She found an excellent biographer in her niece, Lucy Aikin.— 
Editor, 

II. B B 
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she thouglit of marrying such a fellow, I woidd have sent 
her to the Congress" 

''After haying talked slightingly of mttsic, he wa» 
observed to hsten very attentively while Miss Thrale 
played on the harpsichord ; and with eagerness he called 
to her, '"Why don't you dash away Hke Bumey?' Dr* 
Bumey upon this said to him, * I believe, Sir, we shall make 
a musician of you at last.' Johnson with candid compla- 
cency replied, ' Sir, I shall be glad to have a new sense 
given to me.' " 

" He had come down one morning to the breakf ast-room» 
,and been a considerable time by himself before any body 
appeared. When on a subsequent day he was twitted by 
Mrs. Thrale for being very late, which he generally was, he 
defended himself by alluding to the extraordinary morning, 
when he had been too early. ' Madam, I do not like to 
come down to vacuity' " 

" Dr. Bumey having remarked that Mr. Garrick was be- 
ginning to look old, he said, ' "Why, Sir, you are not to 
wonder at that ; no man's face has had more wear and 
tear.' " 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than I 
supposed he woiQd be silent, I wrote to him Dec. 18, not 
in good spirits : " Sometimes I have been afraid that the 
cold which has gone over Europe this year like a sort of 
pestilence has seized you severely: sometimes my imagina- 
tion, which is upon occasions prolific of evil, has figured 
that you may have somehow taken ofEence at some part of 
my conduct." 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« Dec. 28, 1775. 
*' Dbab Sib, 

" Never dream of any offence, How should you offend 
me ? I consider your friendship as a possession, which I intend 
to hold tiQ you take it from me, and to lament if ever by my 
fault I should lose it. However, when such suspicions find their 
way into your mind, always give them vent ; I shall make haste 
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APPENDIX. 
I. 

VARIOUS LETTERS, 

FBOM DB. JOHNSON TO DIFFEBENT PEBSONS, 

From JanvAi/ry, 1764, to December, 1775 ; pvhUBhed hy Mr. 
CroTcer in the first and subsequent editions of his 
** BosweU's Life of Johnson." 

TO MISS PORTER. 

'^ London, Jan. 10, 1764. 
"My Dsab, 

I WAS in hopes that you would have written to me before this 
time, to tell me that jour house was finished, and that jou 
were happy in it. I am sure I wish you happy. By the carrier 
of this week you will receive a box, in which I have put some 
books, most of which were your poor dear mamma% and a dia- 
mond ring, which I hope you wiU wear as my new year's gift. 
If you receive it with as much kindness as I send it, you will not 
slight it, you will be very fond of it. 

" Pray give my service to Batty, who, I hope, keeps pretty 
welL I know not now when I shall come down ; I believe it will 
not be very soon. But I shall be glad to hear of you from time 
to time. 

'^I wish you, my dearest, many happy years; take what care 
you can of your health. I am, my dear, your affectionate humble 
servant, "Sam. Johnson.** 

Pearson MSS. 
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TO GASBICK. 

« Mkj 18, 17€5. 
<'DBAB8a^ 

**! know that gremt r^ard win be limd to jour opinioa 
of an Edition of l^iakspeare. I desire tkerefiore, to secure an 
honest prejudice in mj fiiroDrbj securing jour snffirage, and that 
this prejudice maj reiiDj be hcmst, I wish jou would name such 
plays as joa would see, and thej shall be sent jou bj, Sir, jour 
most humble senrant, ^ Sam* Johhsoh.* 

UpeottMSS. 



TO GEORGE STBAHAN. 
Uwhernig CoUege^ Oxford, 

^ Mmj 25, 1765. 

** Dbak Sib, 

^ That I haye answered neither of your letters you must 
not impute to any declension of good will, but merely to the want 
of something to say. I suppose you pursue your studies diligently, 
and diligence will seldom fiul of success. Do not tire yoursdf 
so muph with Ghreek one day as to be afraid of looking on it the 
next ; but giro it a certain portion of time, suppose four hours, 
and pass the rest of the day in Latin or English. I would have 
you learn French, and take in a literary journal once a month, 
which will accustom you to ysrious subjects, and inform you what 
learmng iB going forward in the world. Do not omit to mingle 
some lighter books with those of more importance ; that which 
is read remisso ammo is often of great use, and takes great hold 
of the remembrance. However, take what course you will, if 
you be diligent you will be a scholar. I am, dear Sir, yours 
affectionately, Sam. Johnson.** 

Bom MS 8. 



TO DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

« Oct. 9, 1765. 
^ Dear Sib, 

" Mrs. Warton uses me hardly in supposing that I could 
forget so much kindness and ciyility as she showed me at Win- 
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cheater. I remember, likewise, our conversation about St. Cross. 
The desire of seeing her again will be one of the motives that 
wlU bring me into Hampshire. 

*' I have taken care of your book ; being so far from doubting 
your subscription, that I think you have subscribed twice : you 
once paid your guinea into my own hand in the garret in Gough 
Square. When you light on your receipt, throw it on the fire ^ 
if you find a second receipt, you may have a second book. 

*' To tell the truth, as I felt no solicitude about this work, I 
receive no great comfort from its conclusion ; but yet am well 
enough pleased that the public has no farther claim upon me. I 
wish you would write more frequently to, dear Sir, your 
affectionate humble servant, '* Sam. Johnson.** 



TO MISS PORTER. 

** Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Jan. 14, 1766. 

*' Dear Madam, 

" The reason why I did not answer your letters was that 
I can please myself with no answer. I was loth that Kitty should 
leave the house till I had seen it once more, and yet for some 
reasons I cannot well come during the session of parliament. I 
am unwilling to sell it, yet hardly know why. Jf it can be let^ 
it should be repaired, and I purpose to let Kitty have part of the 
rent while we both live; and wish that you would get it sur- 
veyed, and let me know how much money will be necessary to fit 
it for a tenant. I would not have you stay longer than is con- 
venient, and I thank you for your care of Kitty. 

*'Do not take my omission amiss. I am sorry for it, but 
know not what to say. You must act by your own prudence^ 
and I shall be pleased. Write to me again; I do not design to 
neglect you any more. It is great pleasure for me to hear from 
you ; but this whole affair is painfrd to me. I wish you, my dear^ 
many happy years. Give my respects to Kitty. I am, clear 
Madam, your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson.** 

Pearson MSS. 
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TO MRS. ASTON. 

*«NoT. 17, 1767. 

"< Madam, 

'* If joa iiiq>iite it to disrespect or inattentioD, that I 
took no leaye when I left Liclifield, jou wiU do me great injustice. 
I know jon too well not to raloe yoor friendsbip. 

^ When I came to Oxford I enquired after the product of our 
walnut-tree, but it had, like other trees this year, but very few 
nuts, and for those few I came too late. The tree, as I told you. 
Madam, we cannot find to be more than thirty years dd, and, 
upon measuring it, I found it, at about one foot from the ground, 
seyen feet in circumference, and at the height of about seren feet, 
the circumference is fiye feet and a half; it would haye been, I 
belieye, still bigger, but that it has been lopped. The nuts are 
small, such as they call single nuts ; whether this nut ia of 
quicker growth than better I haye not yet enquired ; such as they 
are, I hope to send them next year. 

*^ You know, dear Madam, the liberty I took of hinting, that I 
did not think your present mode of life very pregnant with 
happiness. Reflection has not yet changed my opinion. Solicitude 
excludes pleasure, and does not always secure peace. Some com- 
munication of sentiments is commonly necessaiy to giye yent to 
the imagination, and discharge the mind of its own flatulencies. 
Some lady surely might be found, in whose conyersation you 
might delight, and in whose fidelity you might repose. The Worlds 
says Locke, has people of all sorts. You will forgive me this 
obtrusion of opinion ; I am sure I wish you welL 

'* Poor Eatty has done what we haye all to do, and Lucy has 
the world to begin anew : I hope she will find some way to more 
content than I left her possessing. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Hinckley and 
Miss Turton. I am, Madam, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, " Sam. Johnson.* 

Parker MSS. 



TO MISS PORTER. 

« Oxford, April 18, 1768. 
**Mt dear, dbab Love, 

" You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend. 



** 
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is to be cutoff from a great part of the little pleasure that this 
life allows. But such is the condition of our nature, that as we 
lire on we must see those whom we love drop successively, and 
find our circle of relations grow less and less, till we are almost 
unconnected with the world ; and then it must soon be our turn 
to drop into the grave. There is always this consolation, that 
we have one Protector who can never be lost but by our own 
fault, and every new experience of the uncertainty of all other 
comforts should determine us to fix our hearts where true joys 
are to be fi^und. All union with the inhabitants of earth must 
in time be broken ; and all the hopes that terminate here, must 
on [one] part or other end in disappointment. 

'' I am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave you 
alone. Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, and all my 
friends. When Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me 
know of his arrival, and I will write to him. 

*' When I go back to London, I will take care of your reading- 
glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, remember, my 
dear darling, that one of my greatest pleasures is to please you. 

*'The punctuality of your correspondence I consider as a 
proof of great regard. When we shall see each other, I know 
not, but let us often think on each other, and think with tender- 
ness. Do not forget me in your prayers. I have for a long 
time back been very poorly : but of what use is it to com- 
plain ? Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure 
to, my dear, your most a^tionate and most hmnble servant, 

'* Sam. Johnson.'* 

Malcme, 



TO MISS PORTER. 

« June 18, 1768. 
"Mt Love, 

" It gives me great pleasure to find that you are so well 
satisfied with what little things it has been in my power to send 
yon. I hope yon will always employ me in any office that can 
conduce to your convenience. My health is, I thank God, 
much better ; but it is yet very weak ; and very little things 
put it into a troublesome state ; but still I hope all will be weU. 
Pray for me. 

*' My friends at Lichfield must not think that I forget them. 
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Neither Mrs. Oobb, nor Mrs. Adej, nor Miss Adey, nor Miser 
Seward, nor Miss Vise, are to suppose that I have lost all 
memory of their kindness. Mention me to them when you see 
them. I hear Mr. Vise has been lately very much in danger. 
I hope he is better. 

" When you write again, let me know how you go on, and 
what company you keep, and what you do aU day. I love to 
think on you, but do not know when I shall see you. Ftay, 
write very often. I am dearest, your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.*' 

Pearson MS8. 



TO MRS. ASTON. 

« Brighthehnstone, Aug. 26, 1769. 

** Madam, 

" I suppose you have received the mill : the whole appa- 
ratus seemed to be perfect, except that there is wanting a little 
tin spout at the bottom, and some ring or knob, on which the bag 
that catches the meal is to be hung. When these are added, I 
hope you will be able to grind your own bread, and treat me 
with a cake made by yourself, of meal from your own com of 
your own grinding. 

" I was glad, Madam, to see you so well, and hope your health 
will long increase, and then long continue. I am. Madam, your 
most obedient servant, *' Sam. Johnson.'* 

Parker MS8. 



TO MISS PORTER. 

"May 1,1770. 

*'Deabb8T Madam, 

"Among other causes that have hindered me from 
answering your last kind letter is a tedious and painM rheuma- 
tism, that has afflicted me for many weeks, and still continues to 
molest me. I hope you are well, and will long keep your health 
and your cheerfulness. 

" One reason why I delayed to write was, my uncertainty 
how to answer your letter. I like the thought of giving away 
the money very well ; but when I consider ti^at Tom Jol^on is 
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TDj nearest relation, and that he is now old and in great want; 
that he wa» mj> plajfellow ia childhood, and has never done EUij 
thing to oflend me ; I am in doubt, whether I ought not rather 
give it him than anj othec. 

" Of this, my dear, I would have jour opinion. I would 
willinglj please jou, and I know that juu wiU be pleased best 
with what jou think right. Tell me jour mind, and do not 
learn of me (« neglect writing ; for it is a very sorry trick, 
though it be mine. 

" Your brother is well ; I saw him to-daj, and thought it long 
since I saw him before ; it seems he has called often, and could 
not find mc. I am, mj dear, ;our affectionate humble servant, 
"Sam. Johhson." 

Pearton MSS. 



TO MISS PORTEE 

"London, Hay 29, 1770. 

"Mr AXIRBST DxAK, 

" I am very sony that joxa eyes are bad ; take great 
care of them, especiaUj by candlelight. Mine coutinae pretty 
good, but they are sometimes dim. My rheumatism grows 
gradullj better. I have considered your letter, and am willing 
that the whole money should go where yon, my dear, originally 
intended. I hope to help Tom some other way. So that mattw 

" Dr. Taylor has Invited me to pass some time with him at 
Ashboume : if I come, you may be aure that I shall take you 
and Lichfield in my way. When I am nearer coming, I will 
send you word. 

" Of Mr, Porter I have seen TCiy little, but I know not that 
it is his fault, for he says that be often calls, and never finds 
me ; I am sorry for it, for I love him, Mr. Mathias has lately 
bad a great deal of money left him, of which yoti ha^ 
heard already. I am, my deareat, your most affection 
" Sam. J 

Pmrton JUSS. 
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TO MISS LANGTON. 

London, April 1771 [2]. 

*' Madam, 

*' If I could liave flattered myself that mj letters could 
have given pleasure, or have alleviated pain, I should not have 
omitted to write to a lady to whom I do sincerely wish every 
increase of pleasure, and every mitigation of uneasiness. 

*' I knew, dear Madam, that a very heavy affliction had fallen 
upon you ; but it was one of those which the established course 
of nature makes necessary, and to which kind words give no 
relief Success is, on these occasions, to be expected only from 
time. 

*' Your censure of me, as deficient in friendship, is therefore 
too severe. I have neither been unfriendly, nor intentionally 
uncivil. The notice with which you have honoured me, I have 
neither forgotten, nor remembered without pleasure. The cala- 
mity of ill health, your brother will tell you that I have had, 
since I saw you, sufficient reason to know and to pity. But this 
is another evil against which we can receive little help from one 
another. I can only advise you, and I advise you with great 
earnestness, to do nothing that may hurt you, and to reject 
nothing that may do you good. To preserve health is a moral 
and religious duty : for health is the basis of all social virtues ; 
we can be useful no longer than while we are well. 

** If the family knows that you receive this letter, you will be 
pleased to make my compliments. I flatter myself with the 
hopes of seeing Langton after Lady Rothes's recovery ; and 
then I hope that you and I shall renew our conferences, and that 
I shall find you willing as formerly to talk and to hear ; and shall 
be again admitted to the honour of being. Madam, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, *' Sam. Johnson." 

Gent. Mag. voL Ixx. p. 915. 



TO GARRICK. 

« Streatham, Dec 12, 1771. 

'' DSAB SiB, 

" I have thought upon your epitaph, but without much 
eflect. An epitaph is no easy thing. 
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** Of your three stanzas, the third is utterly unworthy of you. 
The first and third together give no discnminative character. 
If the first alone were to stand, Hogarth would not be distin- 
guished from any other man of intellectual eminence, Suppose 
you worked upon something like this : 

« The Hand of Art here torpid lies 
That traced the essential form of Grace : 

Here Death has closed the carious eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 

'' H Genius warm thee, Beader, stay, 
If Merit touch thee shed a tear ; 
Be Vice and Dolness far away ! 

Great Hogarth's honoured dust is here." 

'^ In your second stanza, pictured morals is a beautiful expres- 
sion, which I would wish to retain ; but learn and mourn cannot 
stand for rhymes. ^Art and nature have been seen together too 
often. In the first stanza is feeling, in the second feel. Feeling 
for tenderness or sensibility is a word merely colloquial, of late 
introduction, not yet sure enough of its own existence to claim 
a place upon a stone. If thou hast neither is quite prose, and 
prose of the familiar kind. Thus easy is it to find faults, but it 
is hard to make an Epitaph. 

" When you have reviewed it, let me see it again : you are 
welcome to any help that I can give, on condition that you 
make my compliments to Mrs. Garrick. I am, dear Sir, your 
most, &c. *' Sam. Johnson.** 

MS. 



TO W. S. JOHNSON, LL.D.,' 
Stratford^ Connecticut. 

" Johnson's Court, March 4, 1773. 
"Sib, 

*' Of all those whom the various accidents of life have 
Drought within Jhj notice, there is scarce any man whose ac- 
quaintance I have more desired to cultivate than yours. I can- 



' The late William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut This geni 



itlniiy 
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not indeed charge jou with neglecting me, jet our mutual 
inclination could never gratify itself with opportunities. The 
current of the day always bore us away from one another, and 
now the Atlantic is between us. 

" Whether you carried away an impression of me as pleasing 
as that which you left me of yourself, I know not ; if you did, 
you have not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do not forget 
you. Merely to be remembered is indeed a barren pleasure, but 
it is one of the pleasures which is more sensibly felt as human 
nature is more exalted. 

" To make you wish that I should have you in my mind, I 
would be glad to tell you something which you do not know ; 
but all public affairs are printed ; and as you and I have no 
common friend, I can tell you no private history. 

** The government, I think, grow stronger ; but I am afraid 
the next general election will be a time of unconmion turbulence, 
violence, and outrage. • 

** Of literature no great product has appeared, or is expected ; 
the attention of the people has for some years been otherwise 
employed. 

'* I was told a day or two ago of a design which must excite 
some curiosity. Two ships are in preparation, which are under 
the command of Captain Constantine Fhipps, to explore the 
northern ocean ; not to seek the north-east or the north-west 
passage, but to sail directly north, as near the pole as they can 
go. They hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is one 
mass of perpetual congelation. I do not much wish well to 
discoveries, for I am always afraid they will end in conquest and 
robbery, 

" I have been out of order this winter, but am grown better. 
Can I never hope to see you again, or must I be always content 
to tell you that in another hemisphere I am. Sir, your most 
humble servant ? " Sam. Johnson." 

— Gent, Mag, 

spent several years in England about the middle of the last century. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of 
Oxford ; and this circumstance, together with the accidental similarity 
of name, recommended him to the acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Several letters passed between them, after the American Dr. Johnson 
had returned to his native conntry ; of which, however, it is feared that 
this is the only one remaining.— Cr^^. ]^ag, — Croker, 
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TO GOLDSMITH. 

" April 23, 1773. 
" SiE, 

" I beg that you will excuse my absence to the Club ; I 
am going this evening to Oxford. 

" I have another favour to beg. It is that I may be considered 
as proposing Mr. Boswell for a candidate of our society, and that 
he may be considered as regularly nominated. I am, Sir, your 
most humble servant, ** Sam. Johnson." 



TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

*«Jan. 11, 1774. 

*' Madam, 

" Having conmiitted one fault by inadvertency, I will 
not commit another by sullenness. When I had the honour of 
your card, I could not comply with your invitation, and must 
now suffer the shame of confessing that the necessity of an 
answer did not come into my mind. 

" This omission, Madam, you may easily excuse, as the con- 
sciousness of your own character must secure you from sus- 
pectmg that the favour of your notice can never miss a suitable 
return, but from ignorance or thoughtlessness ; and to be igno- 
rant of your eminence is not easy, but to him who lives owt of 
the reach of the public voice. — ^I am, Madam, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, " Sam. Johnson.** 

Montagu MSS. 



TO MR. HOLLYER, 

Of Coventry, 

« Dec. 6, 1774. 
" Sib, 

" I take the liberty of writing to you, with whom I have 
no acquaintance, and whom I have therefore very little right to 
trouble ; but as it is about a man equally or almost equally re- 
lated to both of us, I hope you wiU excuse it. 
u. CO 
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'* I have lately received a letter from our cousin Thomas 
Johnson, complaining of great distress. His distress, I suppose, 
is real ; but how can it be prevented ? In 1772, about Christmas, 
I sent him thirty pounds, because he thought he could do some- 
thing in a shop : many have lived who began with less. In the 
buromer 1773 I sent him ten pounds more, as I had promised 
him. What was the event ? In the spring 1774 he wrote me, 
and that he was in debt for rent, and in want of clothes. That 
is, he had in about sixteen months consumed forty pounds, and 
then writes for more, without any mention of either misconduct 
or misfortune. This seems to me very strange, and I shall be 
obliged to you if you can inform me, or make him inform me, 
how the money was spent ; and give your advice what can be 
done for him with prudence and efficacy. 

** He is, I am afraid, not over sensible of the impropriety of 
his management, for he came to visit me in the summer. I was 
in the country, which, perhaps, was well for us both : I might 
have used him harshly, and then have repented. 

'* I have sent a bill for five pounds, which you will be so kind 
to get discounted for him, and see the money properly applied, 
and give me your advice what can be done. — I am. Sir, your 
humble servant, '* Sam. Johnson." 

MS. 



TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

London, Sept. 9, 1775. 



u 



*^ Dear Madam, 

'*I have sent your books by the carrier, and in Sandy s's 
Travels you will find your glasses. I have written this post to 
the ladies at StowehiU, and you may, the day after you have 
this, or at any other time, send Mrs. GastrelPs books. 

** Be pleased to make my compliments to all my good friends. 
I hope the poor dear head is recovered, and you will now be able 
to write, which, however, you need not do, for I am going back 
to Brighthelmstone, and when I come back will take care to tell 
you. In the meantime take great care of your health, and drink 
as much as you can. I am, dearest love, your most humble 
servant, '^Sam. Johnson.'* 

Pearson MSS. 
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TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

*'Dec 15,1775. 

** Madam, 

'* Having, after mj return from a little ramble to France* 
passed some time in the country, I did not hear, till I was told 
bj Miss Reynolds, that you were in town : and when I did hear 
it, I heard likewise that you were ill. To have you detained 
among us by sickness is to enjoy your presence at too dear a 
rate. I suffer myself to be flattered with hope that only half 
the intelligence is now true, and that you are now so well as to 
be able to leave us, and so kind as not to be willing. I am. 
Madam, your most humble servant, ** Sam. Johnson.*' 

Montagu MSS. 



TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

"Dec. 17,1775. 

** Madam, 

'* All that the esteem and reverence of mankind can give 
you has long been in your possession, and the little that I can 
add to the voice of nations will not merely exalt ; of that little, 
however, you are, I hope, very certain. I wonder. Madam, if 
you remember Col in the Hebrides. The brother and heir of 
poor Col has just been to visit me, and I have engaged to dine 
with him on Thursday. I do not know his lodging, and cannot 
send him a message, and must therefore suspend the honour 
which you are pleased to offer to, Madam, your most humble 
servant, '' Sam. Johnson.'* 

Montagu MSS, 



TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

*= Thursday, Dec. 21, 1775. 
** Madam, 

'*I know not when any letter has given me so much 
pleasure or vexation as that which I had yesterday the honour of 
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receiving. That you, Madam, should wish for my company is 
surely a sufficient reason for being pleased ; that I should delay 
twice, what I had so little right to expect even once, has so bad 
an appearance, that I can only hope to have it thought I am 
ashamed. — You have kindly allowed me to name a day. Will 
you be pleased. Madam, to accept of me any day after Tuesday ? 
Till I am favoured with your answer, or despair of so much con^ 
descension, I shall suffer no engagement to fasten itself upon me. 
I am. Madam, your most obliged and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
Montagu MSS. 



TO MR. GRANGER. 

About 1775 — ^but undated. 
"Sir, 

" When I returned from the country I found your letter ; 
and would very gladly have done what you desire, had it been in 
my power. Mr. Farmer is, I am confident, mistaken in sup- 
posing that he gave me any such pamphlet or cut. I should as 
soon have suspected myaelf, as Mr. Farmer, of forgetfulness ; but 
that I do not know, except from your letter, the name of Arthur 
O' Toole, nor recollect that I ever heard of it before. I think it 
impossible that I should have suffered such a total obliteration 
from my mind of any such thing that was ever there. This at 
least is certain, that I do not know of any such pamphlet ; and 
equally certain I desire you to think it, that if I had it, you 
should immediately receive it from, Sir, your most hiunble 
servant, " Sam. Johnson." 



n. 

THE CLUB. 

The Club was founded in 1764, by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and for some years met on Monday evenings. 
In 1772 the day of meeting was changed to Friday ; and about 
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that time instead of supping they agreed to dine together once in 
every fortnight during the sitting of Parliament. 

In 1773, The Club, which soon afler its foundation consisted 
of twelve members, was enlarged to twenty; March 11, 1777, to 
twenty-six; November 27, 1778, to thirty; May 9, 1780, to 
thirty-five ; and it was then resolved that, it never should exceed 
forty. 

They met originally at the " Turk's Head," in Grerrard Street, 
and continued to meet there till 1783, when the landlord died, 
and the house was soon afterwards shut up. They then removed 
to Prince's in Sackville Street; and on his house being soon 
afterwards shut up, they removed to Baxter's, which afterwards 
became Thomas's, in Dover Street. In January, 1792, they re- 
moved to Parsloe's, in St. James's Street ; and on February 26, 
1799, to the *' Thatched House," in the same street. The 
** Thatched House " having been pulled down. The Club met, 
in 1863, at the " Clarendon," in Albemarle Street, but it removed 
to Willis'^ Rooms in 1869. From the foundation to this time, 
the number of members has been one hundred and eighty-four : 
among whom are found, omitting the mention of living members, 
many illustrious historical names — of men of letters, such as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Adam Smith, Walter Scott, Sydney Smith ; 
of statesman, such as Burke, C. J. Fox, Sheridan, Windham, 
'Canning, Mackintosh, Brougham, Russell ; of historians, such as 
Gibbon, Hallam, Grote, Macaulay ; of artists, such a& Reynolds, 
Ohantrey, Lawrence ; of men of science, such as Davy, Wollaston, 
Young, Whewell ; of churchmen, such as Copleston, Wilberforce, 
Stanley, Tait, besides of many eminent in social life. 

At the meetings of The Club the chair is taken in rotation 
by the members, accoi-ding to the alphabetical arrangement of 
their names ; the only permanent officer being the Treasurer. 

Mr. Malone was the first treasurer, and upon his decease, in 
1812, Sir Henry Charles Englefield was elected to that office, 
which, however, on account of weakness of sight, he resigned in 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Charles Bumey was chosen, and con- 
tinued to be treasurer until his death, which took place in De- 
cember, 1817, and on the 10th of March, 1818, Mr. Hatchett was 
-elected. On the resignation of Mr. Hatchett, June 22nd, 1841, 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, was 
elected ; and on the resignation of the Dean, the Right Hon. Sir 
Edmund Head, in June, 1864. He continued to fill the office 
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untQ his death in Jaiiuarj, 1868. At the first meeting of Tkb 
Club in that year (Februarj, 1868), Mr. Henry Reeve was 
quested by Ths Club to succeed him. 



LETTER FROM DR. JOHNSON TO MR. 

BARNARD.^ 

"May 28, 1768. 

" Sib, 

'*It is natural for a scholar to interest himself in ao 
expedition, undertaken, like yours, for the importation of litera- 
ture ; and therefore, though, haying never travelled myself, I am 
very little qualified to give advice to a traveller ; yet, that I may 
not seem inattentive to a design so worthy of regard, I will try 
whether the present state of my health will sufier me to lay before 
you what observation or report have suggested to me, that may 
direct your inquiries, or facilitate your success. Things of which 
the mere rarity makes the value, and which are prized at a high 
rate by a wantonness rather than by use, are always passing from 
poorer to richer countries ; and therefore, though Germany and 
Italy were principally productive of typographical curiosities, I 
do not much imagine that they are now to be found there in 
great abundance. An eagerness for scarce books and earlj 
editions, which prevailed among the English about half a centurj 
ago, filled our shops wi&. all the splendour and nicety of literature ; 
Mid when the Harleian Catalogue was published, many of the 
books were bought for the library of the King of France. 

** I believe, however, that by the diligence with which you 
have enlarged the library under your care, the present stock is so 
nearly exhausted, that, till new purchases supply the booksellers 
with new stores, you will not be able to do much more thaa 

^ Mr., afterwards Sir Francis, Barnard, was Librarian to King- 
George IlL See ante, p. 51. — This is the letter which, I cannot guesa 
why, Mr. Barnard refused to Boswcll after his Mtgesty had consented 
to Its production. — Croker. 
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glean up single books, as accident shall produce them; this, 
therefore, is the time ^r visiting the continent. 

" What addition jou can hope to make by ransacking other 
countries we will now consider. English literature you will 
not seek in any place but in England. Classical learning is 
diifused every where, and is not, except by accident, more copious 
in one part of the polite world than in another. But every 
country has literature of its own, which may be best gathered in 
its native soil. The studies of the learned are influenced by 
forms of government and modes of religion ; and, therefore, those 
books are necessary and common in some places, which, where 
different opinions or different manners prevail, are of little use, 
and for that reason rarely to be found. 

" Thus in Italy you may expect to meet with canonists and 
scholastic divines, in Gennany with writers on the feudal laws, 
and in Holland with civilians. The schoolmen and canonists 
must not be neglected, for they are nsenil to many purposes ; 
nor too anxiously sought, for their influence among us is much 
lessened by the Reformation. Of the canonists at least a few 
eminent writers may be sufficient. The schoolmen are of more 
general value. But the feudal and civil law I cannot but wish 
to see complete. The feudal constitution is the original of the 
law of property, over all the civilized part of Europe ; and the 
civil law, as it is generally understood to include the law of 
nations, may be called with great propriety a regal study. Of 
these books, which have been often published, and diversified by 
various modes of impression, a royal library should have at least 
the most curious edition, the most splendid, and the most useful. 
The most curious edition is commonly the first, and the most 
useful may be expected among the last. Thus, of TuUy's Offices, 
the edition of Fust is the most curious, and that of Grsevius the 
most useful. The most splendid the eye will discern. With 
the old printers you are now become well acquainted ; if you can 
find any collection of their productions to be sold, you will un- 
doubtedly buy it; but this can scarcely be hoped, and you must 
catch up single volumes where you can find them. In every 
place things often occur where they are at least expected. I 
was shown a Welsh grammar written in Welsh, and printed at 
Milan, I believe, before any grammar of that language had been 
printed here. Of purchasing entire libraries, I know not whether 
the inconvenience may not overbalance the advantage. Of 
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librarieg connected with general views, one will have many books 
in common with another. When you have bought two collections, 
you will find that you have bought many books twice over, and 
many in each which you have left at home, and, therefore, did 
not want ; and when you have selected a small number, you will 
have the rest to sell at a great loss, or to transport hither at 
perhaps a greater. It will generally be more commodious to 
buy the few that you want, at a price somewhat advanced, than 
to encumber yourself with useless books. But libraries collected 
for particular studies will be very valuable acquisitions. The 
collection of an eminent civilian, feudist, or mathematician, will 
perhaps have very few superfluities. Topography or local history 
prevails much in many parts of the continent. I have been told 
that scarcely a village of Italy wants its historian. These books 
may be generally neglected, but some will deserve attention by 
the celebrity of the pface, the eminence of the authors, or the 
beauty of the sculptures. Sculpture has always been more 
cultivated among other nations than among us. The old art of 
cutting on wood, which decorated the books of ancient impression, 
was never carried here to any excellence ; and the practice of 
engraving on copper, which succeeded, has never been much em- 
ployed among us in adorning books. The old books with wooden 
cuts are to be diligently sought ; the designs were often made by 
great masters, and the prints are such as cannot be made by any 
artist now living. It will be of great use to collect in every 
place maps of the adjacent country, and plans of towns, buildings, 
and gardens. By this care you will form a more valuable body 
of geography than can otherwise be had. Many countries have 
been very exactly surveyed, but it must not be expected that 
the exactness of actual mensuration will be preserved, when the 
maps are reduced by a contracted scale, and incorporated into a 
general system. 

** The king of Sardinia's Italian dominions are not large, yet 
the maps made of them in the reign of Victor fill two Atlantic 
folios. This part of your design will deserve particular regard, 
because, in this, your success will always be proportioned to your 
diligence. You are too well acquainted with literary history not 
to know that many books derive their value from the reputation 
of the printers. Of the celebrated printers you do not need to 
be informed, and if you did, might consult Baillet " Jngemens 
dea Savans." The productions of Aldus are enumerated in the 
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Bibliotbeca Grseca, so that you may know when jou have them 
all; which is always of use, as it preyents needless search. 
The great ornaments of a library, furnished for magnificence as 
well as use, are the first editions, of which, therefore, I would 
not willingly neglect the mention. You know, sir, that the 
annals of typography begin with the Codex, 1457 ; but there is 
great reason to believe, that there are latent, in obscure comers, 
books printed before it. The secular feast, in memory of the 
invention of printing, is celebrated in the fortieth year of the 
century ; if this tradition, therefore, is right, the art had in 1457 
been sdready exercised nineteen years. 

" There prevails among typographical antiquaries a vague 
opinion, that the Bible had been printed three times before the 
edition of 1462, which Calmet calls ' La premiere Edition bien 
averse.* One of these editions has been lately discovered in a 
convent, and transplanted into the French king's library. An- 
other copy has likewise been found, but I know not whether of 
the same impression, or another. These discoveries are sufficient 
to raise hope and instigate inquiry. In the purchase of old 
books, let me recommend to you to inquire with great caution, 
whether they are perfect. In the first edition the loss of a leaf 
is not easily observed. You remember how near we both were 
to purchasing a mutilated Missal at a high price. 

"All this perhaps you know already, and, therefore, my letter 
may be of no use. I am, however, desirous to show you, that I 
wish prosperity to your undertaking. One advice more I will 
give, of more importance than all the rest, of which I, therefore, 
hope you will have still less need. You are going into a part of 
the world divided, as it is said, between bigotry and atheism : 
such representations are always hyperbolical, but there is cer- 
tainly enough of both to alarm any mind solicitous for piety and 
truth ; let not the contempt of superstition precipitate you into 
infidelity, or the horror of infidelity ensnare you in superstition. 
— ^I sincerely wish you successful and happy, for I am, Sir, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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IV. 
BISHOP ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

Ip, as Johnson stated, June 9, 1784, in the lodge of Pembroke 
College, writing it with his own hand in the blank page of 
Boswell^s ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," then still in 
manuscript, Archibald Campbell tiras iii 1743 or 1744 above 
seventy-five years old,^ he must have been bom about the year 
1669 ; of illustrious birth, being the grandson of the first Marquis 
of Argyle, beheaded **for high treason,*' 1661, and nephew of the 
second and yet more celebrated Marquis, beheaded for his share 
in Monmouth^s rebellion, 1685. He began life — so Johnson there 
said — by engaging in that unfortunate rising, when, if Johnson's 
dates be correct, he must have been a mere youth about sixteen 
years of age. Obliged to fly for complicity in this rebellion, he 
escaped to Surinam, where it would appear he lived for some 
time. When he returned, he returned zealous for monarchy and 
episcopacy. The date of his return is apparently not known. 
The next and most important fact recorded ^ of him, is that, 
afler the death of Bishop Sage in 1711, he was consecrated 
Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church at Dundee, Aug. 25, 
1711. He was afterwards elected by the clergy Bishop of Aber- 
deen in 1721, but the choice was not approved by the College of 
Bishops. He seems, therefore, never to have resided or exercised 
episcopal functions at Aberdeen, or, indeed, in Scotland, but lived 
entirely at London. This singular relation to his diocese he ter- 
minated in the year 1725, by resignation, in consequence of his 
want of harmony with the Scottish episcopate, regarding what 
were then known as " the Usages," ' which were four in number, 
1, Mixing water with the wine ; 2, Commemorating the faithfnl 
departed in the Communion Office ; 3, Consecrating the elements 
by an express invocation ; 4, Using the oblatory prayer before 
administering, as in the office of the Holy Communion in the 

* See T»iur to the Hebrides, p. 31 1. 

^ Lawsun's History of the Scottish Episcopal Church, p. 211. 

' Lawson's History, p. 229. 
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Scottish Liturgy, For these ** Usages " Bishop Campbell zeal- 
ously contended, and his ecclesiastical sympathies tended, of 
course, to strengthen his friendship with the English nonjurors, 
and he became the ** familiar friend of Hicks and Nelson.** The 
step he took, according to Skinner, the ecclesiastical historian of 
Scotland,^ of forming a separate nonjuring communion in England 
distinct from the Sancroft line, venturing even on the extra- 
ordinary procediure of a " single consecration by himself without 
any assistance,** showed him to be the injudicious man Johnson 
said ^ he was.' His greatest and best known book on the '* Middle 
State," which Johnson, during his visit to Inverary Castle, re- 
commended to the Duchess, though full of learning, betrayed 
that credulity which Johnson mentions among his characteristics* 
He died June 16, 1744 

He seems to have been a zealous collector of books. Johnson 
says he had seen in his possession a complete collection of books> 
printed in Scotland before the Union. "We may well share Bos- 
welFs wish that it had been kept entire ; for the catalogue of it» 
contents would have enabled us, either to confirm or confute 
Johnson*s assertion, that very few books were printed in Scotland 
before the date of that event, 1707. This important and curiou» 
question seems never, either before Johnson's day or since, to 
have been broadly stated and fairly investigated. The history 
of the art of printing in Scotland was carried down only to the 
year 1600 by Herbert in his edition of Ames* " Typographical 
Antiquities.** The same period has been illustrated by some 
admirable notes, read by Mr. J. T. Clark, keeper of the Advo- 
cates' Library, before the Library Association at the meeting of 
1881, and published in the "Transactions" of that body for that 
year. The list of seventeenth-century Edinburgh printers,, 
twenty-six in number, which Mr. Clark has appended to those 
notes, would seem to show that Johnson*s assertion, coloured by 
his habitual prejudice against the pretensions of Scotland ta 
learning, was neither accurate nor just. The subject was one 
worthy of the extraordinary bibliographical learning of a David 
Laing: may we venture to express the wish that Mr. Clark,, 
keeper of the noblest collection of books which Scotland possesses,, 
would take up the subject, and in yet ftdler " notes** continued t<> 
the year 1707, contribute to the settlement of this question? 

Quoted by Lawson, p. 237. ^ Tour to the Hebrides, p. 311. 

^ Grab's Eccl. His>t. of Scotland, toI. iv., p. 31. 
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V. 
THE IRISH DR. CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell wm bom in the countj of Tyrone, May 4, 
1733. He was the son of Moses Campbell^ who was presented 
bj the primate to the Rectory of Killeshill, Feb. 6, 1771. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, about the year 17^1 ; 
obtained a scholarship in 1754 ; graduated B.A., 1756 ; M.A., 
1761 ; and LL.B. and LL.D., 1772. On the 31st of May, 1761, 
he was ordained deacon, and priest Sept. 4, 1763, by Dr. Gamett, 
Bishop of Clogher. He acted as curate of Clogher for eleven 
years, when in consideration of his merits he was collated, Aug. 
15, 1772, to the Prebend of Tyholland, and on the 8th of January 
of the following year Bishop Gamett promoted him to the Chan- 
cellorship of St. Macartin's, Clogher, the ^ corps ** of which was 
the, at that time, raluable living of Galloon. He lived in Kil- 
leevan, where he built the parish church in 1790. He also 
erected a stone building on the glebe there, with the inscription 
*• Vix ea nostra voco, 1779.'* The church he built is now a ruin. 
The late Rector of Killeevan, Rev. John Flanagan, erected, not 
far from it, a handsome Gothic church, in the west window of 
which, a stained glass window has been placed to the memory of 
Dr. Campbell. It is mentioned in Burdy's ** Life of Philip 
Skelton,*' that Skelton, speaking of the preaching of Woodward, 
Bishop of Cloyne, and Campbell's former rector, said: *'His 
lordship exceeded all preachers in tone; and Dr. Campbell in 
propriety of action, which latter he ascribed to his extraordinary 
skill in drawing " (p. 448). In Killeevan there lingers the tra- 
dition that he was a man of enormous strength, able to lift 
weights which two or three ordinary men could not move. Dr. 
Campbell died, unmarried, in London, June, 1795.^ 

He was the author of several works of ability and learning. 

1. ** A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, ia % 

I From notes communicated (1883) by the Rev. William Bimi^^"' (' 
D.D., Dean of Armagh, and the Kev. George FinUy, D.D., BaeMt 4f^ 
Clones. ; 
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series of letters to John Watkinson, M.D." Dutiliii, 1778. In 
the last paragraph of the Advertiiement prefixed to these letters, 
Campbell sajs : " The time Beeins to be approaching, nhen the 
value of Ireland vill be better nnderetood, and when the maxims, 
on which it is now govemed, will be found too narrow, if not 
illiberal." It is curious, that in the 42iid letter, p. 437, Johnson's 
famous epitaph on Goldsmith is there for the first time giren. 
It is stated in a short note, p. 437, that "Dr. Johnson has 
bononred the Publisher with a cop;, tiiougb the epitaph is not 
jet finished, the identical spot where Goldsmith was bom being 
not jet ascertained." 

2. " A Sermon preached at St, Andrew's, Dublin, in aid of a 
Church Fund." 1780. 

3. "A Letter to the Duke of Portland, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, upon the Linen Board, Excise Laws, &c." 4to, Dublin, 
1783. 

4. " Strictures on the Ecclesiastical and Literarj Hiatorj of 
Ireland, till the introduction of the Roman Kitual and the es- 
tablishment of Papal Supremacj, by Henry II. Also a Sketch 
of the Constitution and Govenmient of Ireland, down to 1783," 
8to. Dublin, 1789. London, 1790. 

The latter is the most important of Dr. Campbell's works. In 
various letters published in the " Percy and Campbell Corre- 
spondence," Nichols' " Illustrationa," toL Tii., 767, &c., we learn 
that it was his purpose to devote bis life to the composition of a 
great work on the history of the Revolutions of Ireland. In his 
visits to England he consulted both Burke and Johnson on the 
method and scope of his inquiries. From Bu^e — to whom be 
dedicates his " Strictures " — he seems to hare received the most 
valuable advice and tbe most substantial help. In a letter dated 
Feb. 6, 1788, to Mr, Pinkerton (Nichols, vol. vli., p. 773),Campbell 
tells bim that, "on my leaving London, I went to Beaconsfield, 
where the hospitable owner entered very cordially iato my plan 
of writing the Histoir of the Revolutions of Ireland He 
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When Gougii was pvepwing ku editkn of "• CuBden*s Bri- 
taimia,** he applied to Gaa^ibell for a cootribotiQn toward ^e 
portion of bis work which is deroted to Irdand. Gunpbdl, in 
compliance with the inyitation, wrote ^ An Historieal Sketch of 
^e Constitation and Goremment of Lrdand from the most earlj 
juithenticated period, down to the jear 1783,** which was pub- 
lished in the third yolome of 6oagh*s editkm oi " Camden*s Bri- 
tannia,** in three Tolomes foho, 1789. This sketdi, reriaed, 
•corrected, and enlarged bj the aothor, was appended to the 
^ Sbictores.*' It contains, in a long note, pp. 336-338, the follest 
4M;coimt, hitherto given, of Johnson's opinions on Ireland. This 
is exceedinglj interesting, and wwth/ of reproductiun in an 
4ippendix to BoswelTs Life : — 

^ Yet this right of conquest was Tehemeniljr urged against me 
by Dr. Johnson, in a conversation I once held with him respecting 
the afiairs of this country. The conversation appeared to my 
•dear friend Dr. Watkinson ^ (to whom I repeated it, within an 
lioar or two after it passed) so extraordinary, that he gave me 
pen, ink, and paper to set it down immediatdj ; for, sajs he, it 
•deserves to be recorded as a test of his politkal principles. I 
therefore give it here with the less reluctance, as upon the whole 
it discovers the original rectitude of i warm heart, biassed by 
national prejudices. But first let me pronise a circumstance or 

TtWO. 

*' Having spent the winter of the year 1777 in London, I had 
been honoured (and it is my pride to acknowledge it) with his 
familiarity and friendship. I had not seen him from that time 
-till the 11th of June, 1781, when I went to pay him a morning 
visit. I found him alone, and nothing but mutual inquiries 
respecting mutual friends had passed, when Baretti came in. 
Baretti, more curious than the Doctor, soon asked me if the 
Disturbances in Ireland were over. The question, I ovm, sur- 
prised me, as I had left all things quiet, and was not at first 
altogether aware of the tendency of his question. I therefore in 
Tetum asked what disturbances he meant ? for that I had heard 
of none. What I said he, have you not been in arms ? To which 
I answered categorically, yes ! and many bodies of men continue 

^ Dr. Watkinson was the friend to whom the letters on the South of 
Ireland were addressed. There is an account, not quite so full as ti^ 
in the text, of this conversation in Campbell's Diary, printed \tk 
wolume entitled Johnsoniana. 
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so to be. And don't you call this Disturbance, rejoined BarettL 
No ! said I, the Irish Volunteere have demeaned themselves very 
peaceably, and instead of disturbing the repose of the country, 
have contributed most effectually to preserve it8 peace. The 
laws were never so well executed as since the Volunteers arose. 
The Irish are, I o»rn, a turbulent people, and in many places 
whenever they before could, they have resisted a Justice of 
Peace's warrant ; but this is now all over, the people, even the 
rudest of them, are every where amenable to law. You have 
heard of part of our country being infested with a banditti called 
WhiteboySj but now we hear nothing of them in Ireland, but as 
of a tale that is told. Mr. Baretti I you have received wrong 
impressions of these Irish Volunteers, you conceive them to be 
the dross and dregs of our country, but undeceive yourself, the 
reverse is the truth ; they are composed of the most affluent and 
respectable inhabitants of the kingdom, from the knights of the 
shire to the most trusty freeholders in each parish. You arc 
acquainted with English opulence, and know how distasteful it 
would be to Englishmen of condition, or even farmers, to serve 
as militia men ; but take off your eyes from this gorgeous scene, 
and behold a poor nation not habituated to the conveniencies ot 
life, and you may understand why the lowest man who serves in 
the volunteer ranks is, some how, exalted above those who do 
not. To be a Volunteer in Ireland is an object of ambition, 
and that ambition is principally checked by the poverty of the 
people. For however strange it may appear to you, he must 
have been, for Ireland, a man in easy circumstances who could 
afford to be a Volunteer. The honour is attended with more 
expense than even some of them are able to bear; a handsome 
uniform, accoutrements, field days, &c., are all attended with 
great cost and charges to them. Yet as they are, nevertheless, 
the most rich, most civilized and respectable members of the 
community at large, and of the several parishes to which they 
belong, you cannot suspect that they would be the people most 
prone to raise Disturbances in their country. On tlie contrary, 
the fact is, that a decency, a sobriety, a principle of honour is 
already visible where it was not before to be seen. 

*' Dr. Johnson, who all this while sat silent, but with a very 
attentive ear to what passed — and much more then passed than 
I sel down — at length turned to me with an apparent indignation 

jfore experienced from him — ^What ! Sir, 
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don*t jou call it DiMturhanee to oppose legal goyemment with 
arms in joor hands, and compel it to make laws in jour favour ? 
Sir, I call it rebellion, as much as the rebellions in Scotland. 
Doctor, said I, I am exceedingly sorry to bear that declaration 
&11 from JOU, whom I alwajs considered as a friend, sometimes 
partial, to Ireland ; but this I can saj, that we have alwajs con- 
sidered ourselves as among the most lojal of his Majestj^s 
subjects, at the same time that, though obliged to submit, we 
have alwajs denied allegiance to the supremacj of a British 
Parliament We have a separate and distinct legislature of onr 
own, and that we have never discovered anj inclination to resist. 
Sir, sajs the Doctor, jou do owe allegiance to an English Par- 
liament, for JOU are a conquered nation ; and had I been minister 
I would have made jou submit to it — ^I would have done as 
Cromwell did, I would have burned jour cities and roasted jou 
in the flames. — After this explosion I perhaps warmlj replied — 
Doctor ! jour advice to treat the Americans in that manner has 
not succeeded altogether to jour wishes — the times are altered. 
To which he replied^ Sir, jou saj trulj that the times are altered, 
for power is now nowhere ; our Government is a government of 
influence, but not of power. Yet had we treated the Americans 
as we ought, and as thej deserved, we should have at once razed 
all their towns and let them enjoj their forests. But (in a jo- 
cular waj repeating what he before said) when we should have 
roasted the Americans as rebels, we onlj whipped them as 
children ; and we did not succeed, because mj advice was not 
taken. 

'* As arguments would have but enraged him again, I let him 
now settle into perfect calmness, when after a long pause, he, 
with a smile, said : Though I hold the Irish to be rebels, I don't 
think them altogether wrong ; but jou know that jou compelled 
our Parliament, bj force of arms, to pass an act in jour favour, 
and that I call rebellion; though what jou claimed ought to 
have been granted, as jou saj, jet the mode of requisition was 
rebellious. Well, Doctor, said I, let me ask jou, do jou think 
that Ireland would have recovered her usurped right bj anj 
other means? To which he candidlj answered, I believe she 
would not. However, a wise government should not grant even 
a claim of justice, if an attempt is made to extort it bj force. 
We had some more conversation on the same subject, till at 
length it came to this issue — ^Whj, Sir, I don't know but I might 
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have acted as you did, had I been an Irishman, but I speak as 
an Englishman." * 

Nor should Campbell's labours in preparing an edition of 
Gk>ldsmith be forgotten. Though this ultimately appeared in 
four vols. 8vo, 1801, a few years after Campbell's death, he had 
been of great service to Bishop Percy in collecting and fur- 
nishing materials for the Memoir by Percy which accompanied 
that edition; see Porster's "Life of Goldsmith," vol. i., p. 13 
(note), and the " Percy Correspondence." * 

But busy man as he was in his generation, well known to 
many literary men, both in England and Ireland; though he 
possessed considerable abilities as a writer, as is evinced in his 
published works above noted ; though he was honoured with the 
friendship of Johnson, and yet more signally with Burke's con- 
fidential intimacy, it is but too probable that his memory would 
have been confined to the North of Ireland where he lived, and 
that even there his name and fame would soon have been oblite- 
rated, but for a singular accident that attended a diary, which 
he himself had perhaps forgotten, but which will perpetuate his 
memory among the notable figures which gathered round the 
person of Johnson. It has been before remarked (see vol. i., 
p. 347, note) that the recovery of Boswell's letters to Temple, 
and the finding of Dr. Campbell's " Diary of a Visit to England 
in 1775," must be regarded as things passing strange in a gene- 
ration, in which anything like romance in the discovery ot 
manuscripts seems almost impossible. In the October number 
of the year 1859 of the " Edinburgh Review," there appeared an 
article which revealed to an English public the "Diary of a 
Visit to England in 1775," by an Irishman, edited, with notes, 
by Samuel Raymond, M.A., Prothonotary of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales, which had been published by Waugh and 
Cox, 111, George Street, Sydney, 1854. That article, we have 
authority to state, was written by Mr. Henry Reeve at the 
instance of and from materials supplied by Lord Macaulay. 
The mystery of the appearance of this small volume was en- 
hanced by the strange manner in which the MS. of it had been 
discovered. It had been found in one of the offices of the Su- 
preme Court of Sydney " behind an old press which had not been 

1 Campbell's Historical Sketch of the Constitution and Government 
of Ireland, &c., pp. 336-338. 

2 Vol. vii. of Nichols' Illustrations. 

D D 
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ftr T«an.* Lutemil ciideDce B%;1it indeed haTe reTealed 
%W smIImmt of It, tlioiigli his nMDe is not mentioned in the diaij ; 
Wt no internal eridence eoold bare solred the mjsterj of its 
tiKscoTerr bdiind that old press in one of the offices of the 
^ftfireMe Covrt, Sjrdnej, Kev Sooth Wales. A doe, howeT^v 
va0 foond amid the complications of the labjrinth. The writer 
^ the article abore alhided to directed attention to a letter in 
the ^ ParcT Corre^Mndence,** ' to Bishop Porcj, from the BeT. 
Charles Campbell, a nephew of Dr. Thomas CsmpbelL This 
letter is dated Kewrj, Feb. 19, 1810, and is an answer to some 
inquiries made bj the Bishi^ : **^ Yoor lordship is perfectly cor- 
rect in thinking mr ancle's death took place previoos to the 
measure of the Union ; — he died June SO, 1795. Mj eldest 
brother, of whom jon are so good as to inquire, was, when I last 
heard frtnn him, about a month ago, just enbaridng from the 
Cape of Good Hope — ^where he had be^ for nearij two years — 
fbr New South Wales, in New Holland, with strcmg recom- 
mendation from Jjord Caledon to Colonel Macquarrie, who is the 
governor of that settlement. . . . His health had heeafk much 
impaired during his staj at the Cape, but it was p^ectlj re- 
established at the time he wrote.** The due thus furnished was 
taken up and successfully followed out bj a contributor to the 
** Sydney Morning Herald,** who discoT^red, in searching the 
files of the (Goremment) Gazette, that Jdm Thomas CampbeU 
— ^the elder brother of the writer of tiie letter just cited — ^fiUed 
the two offices of ProTost Marshal and Cdonial Secretary untfl 
the year 1821, when he was appdnted Sheriff and FroTost 
MarshaL' In this capadty he would hare had an office in the 
Supreme Court, and in this office, and behind an old press in it, 
he left — as it would seem — ^the manuscript of his unde, the BeT. 
Thomas Gunpbell. So it spears to us, the myst^y of the 
finding of the MS. diary of Dr. Thomas Campbell behind the old 
press in one of the offices of the Supreme Court of ^^ey is 
satisfiu^rily deared up.' 

Would that we could add that the four fdios of manuscript 
which Burke gare to Campbell had been also discovered amid 
the recesses of that office. Let a hue and cry be raised, be- 

> Nicbds* IDustratioiis, tU., n. 795-6. 

> Literature in New Soadi Wales, bv G. B. Bttrton, Sydney. 1866. 

* This Diary, some trivial paanges beii^ omitted, which offimd good 
taste, will be found in the volome entitled Johnsomana. 
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giiming in the North of Ireland, and taken up at Sydney, and 
running round the globe, with the hope of discovering the 
priceless treasure of these manuscripts of Burke ! 



VI. 
PRINCE TITI. 

The entry in Johnson^s Paris Journal is as follows : — " At 
D'Argenson*s, I looked into the books in the lady's closet, and in 
contempt showed them to Mr. Thrale — * Prince Titi ; ' * Bibl. 
des Fees/ and other books ; she was offended, and shut up, as 
we heard afterwards, her apartment** (see ante, p. 354). Mr. 
Croker*s explanat,ory remarks, the Reviewer's attack on them, 
and Mr. Croker's rejoinder should be given in the first place, 
before any further remarks be offered. 

" The history of Prince Titi was said to be the autobiography 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, but was probably written by Rfdph 
his secretary. See Park's * Royal and Noble Authors,' vol. i. 
p. 171." — Croker^ia the edition of 1831, and subsequent editions. 

" A more absurd note never was penned,** said his Reviewer. 
" * The History of Prince Titi,* to which Mr. Croker refers, 
whether written by Prince Frederick or by Ralph, was certainly 
never published. If Mr. Croker had taken the trouble to read 
with attention that very passage in Park's 'Royal and Noble. 
Authors,' which he cites as his authority, he would have seen 
that the manuscript was given up to the Government. Even if 
this memoir had been printed, it was not very likely to find its 
way into a French lady's bookcase. And would any man in his 
senses speak contemptuously of a French lady for having in her 
possession an English work so curious and interesting as a life of 
Prince Frederick, whether written by himself or a confidential 
secretary, must have been? The history at which Johnson 
laughed was a very proper companion to the * Biblioth^que des 
F6es,' a fairy tale about * Good Prince Titi and Naughty Prince 
Violent.' Mr. Croker may find it in the * Magasin des Enfiuis,* 
the first French book which the little girls of England read to 
their governesses.** 
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'* Now every item, great and small, of this statement,** Mr. 
Croker rejoins, ^'is a blunder or worse; some of which, as 
relating to a carious point of literarj history, it seems worth 
while to correct A book of this title loas published in 1735, 
and republished in 1752, under the title of ' Histoire da Prince 
Titi, A(legorie) R(oyale) ; ' and there is a copy of it in the 
Museum; and two English translations were advertised in the 
* 6entleman*s * and the * London Magazine* for February, 1736, 
one of them with this title : ' The history of Prince Titi, a Royal 
Allegory in three parts. With an essay on Allegorical Writing 
and a Key. By the Hon Mrs. Stanley, and sold by E. Curl,' 
price Ss, And it is mentioned as published by Park in bis note 
(* Royal and Noble Authors,* vol. v. p. 354) on the passage 
quoted, which, it seems, Mr. Macaulay never read at all. Neither 
of the translations have I been able to find ; but in the French 
work, amidst the puerility and nonsense of a very stupid fairy 
tale, it is clear enough without any key, that by Prince Titi, 
King Ginguet, and Queen Tripasse, are meant Prince Frederick, 
George II., and Queen Caroline. It is stated in Barbier and in 
a MS. note in the Museum copy, that the work is by one 
Themiseul de Saint Hyacinthe, who seems to have been what is 
called a bookseller*s hack. He translated * Robinson Crusoe,* 
and may have been employed to translate or edit Prince Titi in 
Paris, but by whomsoever written the work is extant. The 
manuscript delivered up by Ralph*s executor twenty years later, 
not to the Government (as Mr. Macaulay states), but to the 
Prince*s widow, may have been the (perhaps garbled) original 
from which the F^nch edition was made, or more probably, a 
continuation of the work to a later period of that Prince*s life. 
I don*t, however, believe that the work published in 1735 could 
have been written by Ralph. It is too puerile ; and Ralph could 
hardly have been so early in the Prince*s confidence ; but it 
seems probable, that the work was exhibited piurposely on the 
lady*s table, in the expectation that her English visitors would 
think it a literary curiosity, which indeed it has proved to be ; 
for Dr. Johnson seems not to have known what it was, and Mr. 
Macaulay boldly denies its very existence.** — Croker. 

It was as a curiosity of literary history that Mr. Croker justified 
the extension of his remarks on a book so silly and unworthy as 
the ''Histoire du Prince TitL** The editor claims the same 
justification for a few additional remarks on a subject, which has 
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acquired a kind of importance and considerable notoriety from 
its connection with the celebrated article in the ** Edinburgh 
Review," and the counter remarks of Mr. Croker. 

Undoubtedly there was a book called " Histoire du Prince 
Titi," published at Paris in the year 1736, whose author was 
known to be Hyacinthe Cordonnier, or as he was afterwards 
called le Chevalier de Themiseul, or later still, Monsieur Saint- 
Hyacinthe de Themiseul. He was the son of one who also bore 
the name of Hyacinthe Cordonnier, and who, together with his 
wife, said to have been a woman of great personal attractions, 
belonged to the household of Monsieur the brother of Louis XIV. 
After the death of his father, who died penniless, his mother, 
supported by a slender pension of 600 livres derived from the 
household of Monsieur, settled at Troyes, and devoted herself to 
the education of her young son. He entered the seminary of 
the Oratorians of Troyes, and made favourable progress in his 
studies ; grew up a handsome youth, and was called Bel- Air 
from his good looks and distinguished manners. His mother 
had sufficient interest to obtain for him a commission in a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and with this change in his condition he assumed 
the name of le Chevalier de Themiseul. His regiment served in 
the battle of Hochstedt (1704), where the young Chevalier de 
Themiseul was taken prisoner ; which mishap led to a somewhat 
protracted residence in Holland. In due time, however, he 
returned to his old home at Troyes, where the romance of his 
captivity made him an object of interest. But higher ambitions 
soon possessed the soul of our Chevalier. He volunteered for 
the army of Charles XH. of Sweden ; but on landing at Stock- 
holm he heard of the signal defeat of Pultowa, and with his lofty 
imaginations abashed he made his way to Holland, and on his 
arrival found himself ms-d-vis de rien. To raise money for his 
immediate expenses he pawned his clothes ; the pawnbroker in 
this case was a Jewess, who, struck with his handsome face, and 
touched with his miserable condition, recommended him to the 
notice of Madame la Duchesse d'Ossone, wife of the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Congress of Utrecht. The Chevalier was 
forthwith introduced into the household of the Duchess, and was 
so courteously and warmly entertained that the jealousy of the 
Duke was aroused. The issue was soon transparent : le Chevalier 
received notice to quit, not only the Duke's household, but 
Holland. But of part of his possessions he could not be de- 
ll. D D 2 
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priT«d ; he took .with him, when thus forced to flee, a coih 
•iderable knowledge of Dutch and Gennan, English and Italian, 
and once more reaching his former home he professes at Troyes 
to teach languages. He was engaged in this capacity to teach 
Italian to the niece of a certain Abbess ; and not onlj teaches 
her Italian, but gains the young lady's heart. The Abbess having 
obtained against him tm dicret de prise de corps, the GhoYalier 
was obliged to fly from France, and once more repairs to Holland, 
where we find him engaged in more reputable courses than had 
hitherto been his wont. He placed his abilities at the service of 
the celebrated S'Gravesende, and became under him a colla- 
borateur in the '* Journal Litt^raire** which appeared at the 
Hague 1713. He now turned author: in 1714 he published, but 
without his name, a book which at once attracted notice — Le 
che/iTcBUvre dun tncannu. So able was it, that it was attributed 
even to Fontenelle. The Chevalier, now assuming the name of 
Saint Hyacinthe de Themiseul, appeared in Paris to declare him- 
self the author of it. But literature alone was not to possess 
him. He again fell in love, and on this occasion with Suzanne . 
de Marconay, the daughter of a Protestant gentleman of dis- 
tinction, who returned his passion. He eloped with this young 
lady to London, where, after obtaining the father's consent, they 
were married, 1722. In London he met Voltaire, who had pre- 
viously commended le chef d'oeuvre d'un inconnu, and renewed his 
acquaintance with the great Frenchman, living with him on terms 
of great intimacy. But from an unknown cause Saint Hyacinthe 
exploded against Voltaire, accused bim of ignorance of French, 
and revived the memories of certain caning s said to have been 
administered on the person of Voltaire by an officer of the name 
of Beauregard. But Voltaire could not be lampooned with im- 
punity, as Saint Hyacinthe found out to his cost When he Jeft 
London for Paris, in the year 1734, he found himself on his 
arrival there without literary friends or allies ; that Voltaire had 
made Paris too hot for him. He then retired to Genecken, near 
Breda, continued his literary occupations, and died there, 1746. 
So much for the author of " Prince Titi " — a writer who, having 
measured swords with Voltaire himself, and whose first essay in 
literature having been attributed to Fontenelle, could not with 
justice or propriety be designated " a bookseller's hack.*' It 
would be altogether beside our purpose to mention in detail the 
various works which proceeded, during a series of years, from his 
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fertile pen. A list of them, together with the hctB of his life, as 
set forUi aboTe, maj be found in Didot*s *' Biograph. Gr^erale, 
under the name Saint Hjacinthe. We are now concerned onlj 
with the ^ Memoires da Prince TitL** These appeared at first 
with this title: ''Histoire du Prince TitL A. R. a Paris chez la 
Tenre Pissot, Qoai de Conti, iL Croix d*or. 1736. Ayec Appro- 
bation et Privil^e dn Roi,** pp. 274, 12mo. In 1752 there ap' 
peared a fourth edition : ^ Histoire da Prince TitL A. R. qaa^ 
tri^me edition. 3 toIs. small 8to. Paris chea la veuTe Pissot, 
1752.** Whether thejr were published again in other editions we 
know not. 

Of the first edition of this book two English translations were 
adyertised in the monthly lists for February, 1736, of the ^ Gren- 
tleman's *' and *' London Magazine.** 

'* The Memoirs and History ofPrince TitL Donefirom the French 
By a person of Quality. ]Mnted for A. Dodd, price Is, 6^.** 

^^ The History of Prince Titi : a Royal Allegory in 3 parts. 
With an Essay on Allegorical Writing and a Key. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Stanley. Adorned with cuts, price d#., sewed.** 

This was the title of CurPs translation as advertised ; whem 
published it was the following : — ^** The History of Prince Uti, 
A Royal Allegory. Translated by a Lady. Qui ca^t. Me fiunt. 
London. Printed for E. Curl, 1736, price St." Whether the 
other translation advertised by A. Dodd ever appeared, we know 
not, and think it Aitile to inquire. 

But in order to exhibit the true character of the ^ Histoire da 
Prince Titi,** we think it expedient to give a rather lengthy 
extract from the ^ Essay on^ All^oric or Characteristic Writing,*' 
by ^Irs. Stanley : — 

P. X. ** Little I think could any one have imagined, that this 
fairy tale of Prince Titi should have any existence but in Fairy 
land. It is my confirmed opinion that the author, whom I am 
credibly informed is Monsieur Saint I * * * * *, meant no other 
than a moral entertainment, his characters are all^orized, 
nominally, from the crown to the cottage. And if hypochondriacs 
are to turn judges, it is a most undoubted truth that the blackest 
conspiracies, which were ever formed against all the Kings and 
Princes on the Terrestrial Globe, may be plainly discovered in 
' .£6op*s Fables * and ' Reynard the Fox.* 

^ Let us now inquire into the significatioo of the names made 
nse of in this histoiy, viz. — 
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'* L*eii&nt Titi, is the pretty infant. 

« L*Eyeille, is a person lirelj and watchfuL 

" Bibi, in Arabic signifies, my Love or my Dear. 

'^ Forteserre, is one who will gripe, hold his own. 

'* Abor, father of Bibi, maintains the character of a fkithfiil 

and affectionate parent. 
Triptillon, brother of Titi, shows his dexterity in being too 

sharp for his play-fellows. 
Gingnet, bears the interpretation of weak or spiritless wine, 

which cannot intoxicate any here. 
'* Tripasse, is a good housewife or complete oeconomist in all 

family affairs. 
'* Blanche, brune : is white and brown, or Princess Brunetta. 
*^ The old lady ; it appears, is a professed sorceress. 

" Prince Titi's history is thus explained, 
In which uo Kingdom, Town or City's named ; 
War is declared and battles lost and won, 
Between the rising and the setting sun, 
Diamonds in filb^ts, medlars, eggs abound. 
And erery scene displays enchantments round ; 
Exiled from Court the prince superior shone, 
And happily, at length, ascends the Throne. 
If to these fairy figments, claimants rise, 
Welcome the owners are to share the prize. 

** £UZA Stamlbt, 

« Whitehall, 

•*Feb. 20, 1736." 

£nongh has been given to snow the character of the book, which 
Mr. Croker endeavoured, with great elaboration, to identify with 
the Memoirs, which were said to have been written, either by 
Prince Frederick or by his secretary Ralph. But these memoirs 
— ^what is the authority for a belief in their existence? Mr. 
Croker*s seems to have been based on a passage in Park's anno- 
tated edition of Walpole's " Royal and Noble Authors." " He 
(t.f. Frederick, Prince of Wales) had written memoirs of his 
own time, under the name of Prince Titi. They were found 
among Ralph the historian's papers : his executor, the late Dr. 
Rose of Chiswick, with a spirit of honour and disinterestedness 
of which the world has seen few examples, put the manuscript 
without any terms into the hands of a nobleman then in great 
favour at Carlton House. Of this generous behaviour that 
nobleman never took the least notice, nor even nuide the least 
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remuneration, either pecuniary or in any other manner whatever." 
(Vol. i. p. 171.) So far Mr. Park in his additions to Walpole, 
who has not himself a single word about Ralph or these memoirs. 
But whence did Park derive the substance of his story ? From 
that repertory of the curious and the useful, the " Gentleman's 
Magazine/' vol. Ixx. pt. i., p. 422. In answer to the inquiries of 
con*espondents respecting Mr. Ralph, S. A. (i.e. S. Ayscough, 
writing from B. M., i,e, the British Museum) supplied in the 
May number of the year 1800, certain notes, and among others 
the following : — 

" Thursday, July 5, 1764. — Mr. William Martin, Deputy Master 
of the Office of Pleas, in the Court of Exchequer, told me that he 
had been assured by a worthy dissenting minister, that at a public 
meeting and dinner of his brethren, at which himself was present, 
Mr. R(ose), of C(hiswick), related to them the following story. 
That Mr. James Ralph, when he was so ill as to apprehend death, 
observed to Mr. R(ose), whom he left his executor, that there 
was in a certain box papers that would prove a sufficient provision 
for his family. Upon Mr. Ralph's death, on the 23rd of January, 
1762, the box was examined by Mr. R(ose), who found in it a 
bundle of papers with an inscription on the cover, purporting that 
they were given by the Prince of Wales's own hand. The title 
of them was *The History of Prince Titus' (<ic), and the piece 
appeared to be the history of the Prince of Wales himself, which 
had been drawn up by his Royal Highness, in conjunction with 
the Earl of B(ute), and transcribed from their several papers, 
which were in the bundle, by the Prince himself. The chief 
subject of the history was to represent how much he had been 
wronged by his father and his father's ministers, against whom 
he expressed the deepest resentment, and a resolution to revenge 
himself upon them when he should come to the Crown. When 
Mr. R(ose) had read the piece, he thought proper to acquaint 
Lord B(ute) with what he had in his possession : who declared 
great satisfaction in knowing where the papers were, and inti- 
mated that His Majesty, the present King, would be equally 
pleased, and ready to consider Mr. Ralph's daughter on that 
account. Accordingly, a pension of £150 was settled on her, 
which she enjoyed but a short time, dying about a month after 
her father. Mr. R(o8e) has since been more reserved with 
regard to this story, which has occasioned those, who heard him 
tell it, an£ know how unwilling he is to recollect it, to suspect 
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that be has a sufficient consideration to induce him to silence, 
especiallj as he spears to be more afflaent in his circumstances 
than he was formerlj, before the time of his mentioning the 
story.- 

A strenuous but rain effort has beeb made to discoTer the 
writer of this paragraph, which Ajscough produced in answer to 
the inquiries regarding Mr. Ralph. The labour indeed was 
superfluous, as the character of Mr. William Martinis narratiye 
is transpar^it ; but it maj be worth while to add that, such as it 
is, all the particular statements of it are peremptorily denied by 
Mr. Faulkner in his history of Brentford, Ealing, and Qiiswick 
(1845, p. 354-5), from information communicated by the family 
of Dr. Rose. 

This, then, which is not above the level of a coq^a-VSne story, 
is, we believe, the fons et origo of Park*s supplementary remarks. 
It is the sole support of Mr. Croker*s persistent attempt to identifv 
Monsieur Hyacinthe de Themiseul^s allegory of Prince Titi, witli 
Memoirs which Prince Frederick is said to have written of his 
■own times. Anything more unlike memoirs can hardly be con- 
ceived, than th^ Allegoric Royale. So that, in short, even if 
Mr. Croker were right, what the executors of Ralph found and 
delivered up, whether to the Gk>vemment or the Princess of 
Wales, was the manuscript of a feeble allegory which had run 
through four editions in French, from 1736 to 1752, and which 
bad also appeared in two English translations published, or ad- 
vertised, in 1736, — " Histoire du Prince Titi," and the translations 
thereof. 

Macaulay, therefore, was undoubtedly right when he asserted 
that no Memoirs, in the formal and distinctive sense of the word, 
■of Prince Frederick had ever been published, though he may 
have been ignorant of the existence of the ** Histoire du Prince 
Titi," a very venial piece of ignorance, it appears to us. 

Readers may now understand the ground of Johnson*s aversion : 
he turned away in contempt from a collection of books among 
which he saw the puerile Prince Titi side by side with fairy 
(tales «s vapid as are contained in the Biblioth^ue des F^ea. 
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The Publishers are now issuing the Libraries in a NEW AND 
MORE ATTRACTIVE STYLE OF BINDING. The original 
bindings endeared to many book-lovers by association will still be 
kept in stocky but henceforth all orders will be executed in the New 
bindings unless the contrary is expressly stated 

New Volumes of Standard Works in the various brattches Of 
UUraiure are constantly being added to this Series^ which is 
already unsurpassed in respect to the number^ variety^ and chee^nuss 
of the Works contained in it. The Publishers beg to announce the 
following Volumes as reantly issued or now in preparation : — 

Johmon's Liyei of the Poets. Edited by Mrs. Napier. 3 Vols. [See p. 6. 

The Works of Flavius Joeephos. Whiston's Translation. Revised by 
Rev. A. R. ShiUeto, M.A. With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Colonel 
Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C6. 5 volumes. iSee p. 6. 

North's Liyes of the Norths. Edited by Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 3 vols. 

[SeeJ^. 7. 

Gk>ethe*s Faust Part I. The Original Text, with Hayward's Translation 
and Notes, carefully revised, with an Introduction and Bibliography, by C. A. Buch- 
heim, Ph.D., Profess(M- of German Language and Literature at King's College, 
London. [In the Press. 

Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland. Edited by A. W. Hutton, Librarian, 

National Liberal Club. l^Preparing. 

Ricardo on the Prindples of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 

with Notes by E. C. K. Conner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 

\_in tht^ress. 

Schopenhauer's Essays. Selected and Translated. By £. Belfort Bax. 

[/« the press. 

Edgeworth's Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

\Seep. 4. 

Racine's Plays. Second and Concluding Volume. Translated by R. B. 

Boswell. [Seep. 7. 

Hof&nann's Works. Translated by Lieut.-Colonel Ewing. Vol. II. 

[In the press. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Games. New enlarged edition. In 2 vols. 

Seep, 21, 
Vol. I. — Table Games, by Major-General Drayson, R.A., R. F. Green,.and 'Berkeley.* 

II.— Card Games, by Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., R. F. Green, 'Berke'.ey, and Baxter- 
Wray. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 

[3 vols, ready. See p. 31. 
By Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, H. W. Wilberforce, Julian Marshall, Major Spens, 
Rev. J. A. Aman Tait, W. T. linskill, W. B. Woodgate, E. F. Knight, Martin 
Cobbett, Douglas Adams, Harry Vassall, C. W. Alcock, E. T. Sachs, H. H. Griflin, 
R. G. Allanson>Winn, Walter Armstrong, H. A. Colmore Dunn, C PhilHpps-Wolley, 
F. S. Creswell, A. F. Jenkin. 
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CBLUNI (BenTeniito). Memolrf off 

^himself. With Notes of G. P. CarpMU. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. Portrait. 

OERVANTES' Galataa. A Pastoral 
Romance. Trans.byG. W. J.Gyll. 

— Exemplary Novell. TVans. by 
W. K. KeUy. 

^» Dob Quixote de la Blanoba. 

Motteux'sTranslatiwi revised. With Lock- 
hart's Life and Notes, a vols. 

CTHAUCER'S Foetloal Works. With 
Poems formerly attributed to him. With a 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sary, by R. Bell. Improved edition, with 
Preliminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Portrait. 4 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing Rasaelas. 
Vicar of WakefielcL Gulliver's Travels, and 
The Seaitimental Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. A Series 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

— — Aide to Refleotion. Confeeaioiui 
of an Inquiring Spirit ; and Essajrs on 

Faith and the Common Prajrer-book. New 
Edition, revised. 

— Table-Talk and Omniana. By 

T. Ashe, B.A. 
Lectnres on Shakespeare and 

other Poets. Edit, by T. Ashe, B.A. 

Omtaining the lectures taken down in 
i8xx-za byj. P. Collier, and those de- 
livered at Bristol in 18x3. 

Blographia Idteraria; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions ; with Two Lay Sermons. 

Miseellanies, JBethetie and 

Literary ; to which is added. The Thbory 
OP Life. Collected and arranged by 
T. Ashe, B.A. 

COBIMINE8.-vS«« Philip, 

CONDfrs Hietory of the Dominion 

of the Arabs in Spain. Trans, by Mrs. 
Foster. Portrait c^ Abderahmen ben 
Moavia. 3 vols. 

COWPER'S Complete Works, Poems, 

Correspondence, and Translations. Edit, 
with Memoir by R. Swthcy. 45 En- 
gravings. 8 vols. 

COZEV Memoirs of the Dnke of 

Marlborough. With his original Corre- 
spKHidence, from family records at Blen- 
heim. Revised edition. PortraiU. 3 vols. 
%* An Atlas of the plans of Marl- 
borough's campaigns, 410. 10s, 6d. 



COXE'S History of the Honse of 

Austria. From the Foundation of the 
Mcmarchy by Rhodolph <^ Hapsburgfa to 
the Deam of Leopold II., X2x8-X792. By 
Archdn. Coxe. With Continuation frtun 
the Accession of Francis I. to the Revolu- 
ticm of 1848. 4 Portraits. 4 vols. 

C1JNNINGHASFS Liv9» of the most 

Eminent British Painters. With Notes 
and x6 fresh Lives by Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscellaneoiui 

Works. With Prefaces and Notes, in- 
dudin^ those attributed to Sir W. Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols, 

DE LOLME'S Constitution of Eng. 

land, in which it is compared both with the 
Republican form of Governmoit and the 
other Monarchies of Europe. Edit., with 
Life and Notes, by J. Macgr^or. 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction. New 

Edition, revised. By Henry Wilson. 
2 vols., $s. each. 

EDGEWORTH'S Stories for Chil- 
dren. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

ELZE'S Shakespeare.— 6"^^ ShaJiespeart 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. — Essaj^, Lectures, and Poems. 

Vol. II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Vol. III.— Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Miscellaneous Papers 
(hitherto uncollected) — May-Day, &c. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Corre- 

iqwndence. Edit, by J. E. Ryland. P<»r- 
trait. 2 vols. 

— Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 

Edit, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 

^» Critical Essays contributed to 

the • Eclectic Review/ Edit, by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 

.^- Essays : On Decision of Charac- 
ter ; on a Man's wntmg Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Rouuuitic ; on the 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religicm. 

.^- Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, and a Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India. 

Essay on the ImproTcmen of 

Time, with Notes of Sermons and other 
Pieces. 

i»— Fosteriana : sdected from periodical 
papers, edit, by H. G. Bohn. 

FOX (Rt. Hon. C. J,)^Sii Caml. 
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GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes ; including those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols, a Maps and Portrait. 

GOETHE'S Works. Trans, into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Snr Walter Scott, &c &c. 14 vols. 

Vols. I. and II. — Autobiography and An> 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. III.— Faust. Complete. 

Vol. IV. — Novels and Tales : containing 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette. 

Vol. V. — ^Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol. VI. — Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII.— Poems and Ballads in the on- 

S'nal M^res, including Hermann and 
orothea. 

Vol. VIII.- G5t« von Berlichingen, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wigrward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. IX. — WUhelm Meister's Travels. 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

VoL XI. — Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. XII I .—Correspondence with 2^Iter. 

Vol. XIV.- Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 

— Correspondence with Schiller. 

2 vols. — See SckilUr, 

Faust.— 6"^^ Collegiate Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S Works. 5 vols. 

Vol. I.— Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II.— Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

VpL III.— The atizen of the WorM, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

Vol. IV. — Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. v.— Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

GREENE. MARLOWE, and BEN 

iONSON (Poems oQ. With Notes and 
[emoirs by R. Bell. 

GREGORY'S (Dr.) The Evidences, 

Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S Household Tales. With the 
Original Notet. Trans, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. a 
vols. 



GXnzOT'S History of Representative 

Government in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. 

English Revolution of 1640. Fcoei 

the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait 

History of Civilisation. Fros the 

Roman Empire to the French Revoladoa. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Works aatf 

Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan ~Tke 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn is the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. MeadeL 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 

Image. 

Vol. II.— Scarlet Letter, and the Hioass 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III. — Transformation, and Blitfi^ 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITT'S (W.) Works. 7 vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age of 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English Poets and English Comla 

Writers. 

^— The Plain Speaker. Optaioos oa 

Books, Men, and "niings. 

— Round Table. Conversatioas oC 
James Northcote, R.A. ; Characterisdcs. 

— Sketches and Essaysy and Wiater> 

slow. 

Spirit of the Age; or, Coafeem- 

porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated ia tihe 
original Metres, with Life by £. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 

Travel-Pictures. The Tour in the 

Harz, Nordemey, and Book of Ideas, to* 

f ether with the Romantic School. Trans, 
y F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S Works. The 

Brethren. Vol. I. Trans, by Lt.- 
Ewing. Wol. II, in the ^rtst, 

HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 

Downfall of the First Napoleon : a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 1815. By Geoflge 
Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, revised. 
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flUOOV (Vlotor) DrAuuitlo Works; 
Hcnani -RnyBlas— TheKing'sDtvertioo. 
ThuiaUted by Mrs. Newton Crodand and 
F. L.S)oos. 

^» Po«mt| duefly LyricaU Collected by 
H. L. Willuuns. 

■UHGAHT: lU History and Boto- 

!■£», with Memoir crKoHOth. FoctraiU 

■UTCHINBON (Colons). Momcrf^ 
ot By his Widow, with her Antobio- 
ipphy , and the Siece ofLathom Hooaa. 
Piortmi* 

IRTIirG'S (Washlnstoii) ComtfUto 
Works, zs vols. 

"—^ Uf» and Lsttors. By his Nephaw, 
neire £. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, avols. 

JAMES'S (O. P. R.) Ll«i of Bloluurd 
Coenr de Lion. Portraitt of Richard and 
Phil9 Angnstns. avols. 

^— Irf>illfl ZIV. Portraits, a vols. 

JAMBSON (Mrs.) Sbaksspsars's 
Heroines. Characteristics ol Women« By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN PAUL.— ^M Rickitr, 

JOHNSOITS Lives of the Poets. 
Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M. A. 3 vols. 

JONSON (Ben). 'PovDMoV^SetGnene. 

lOSBPBUS (PlaTios), The Works of. 

Whistoo's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUVIUS'S Letters. With Woodfall's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwritmg. a vols. 

LA PONTAZNE*S Fables. In English 
Vcne, widi Essay on the Fabnlistt. By 
EKsor Wright. 

LAMARTXEIE'S The airoBdlstS| or 

Personal MemcHrs of the Patriots of die 
flench Revoluiion. I^ans. by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits <tf Robespierre, Madame 
RoImm), and Chariotte Corday. 3 vols. 

-^ The BestoratlOB of MonarohT 
in France (a Seoael to The Girondists>i 
S Portraits. 4 vou. 

-^ The Frmoh BerolutloB of 1848. 

Ptttraits. 

LAMB'S (Charles) EUa and BHana. 

CoM4>lete Edition. Portrait. 



LAHB*S (Charles) Speolmeiis of 
English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
EUaabeth. With Notes and the Extracts 
from Che Garrick Kays. 

— - TalfOnrd's Letters of Charlos 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hatlitt. a vols. 

LANZI'S Hlstorr of Painting in 

Italy, from the Period of die Revival of 
the Fine Aru to Che End of the x8th 
Century. With Memoir and Portraits. 
Tirans.byT. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPBNBERO'S Eiurland under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B.Thorpe, 
F.S.A. avols. 

LR8WTNO*S Dramatio Works. Com. 
plete. By E. BelL M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmem. PortraiL a vds. 

— » Laokoon, Dramatio Notes, and 
R e prese ntati o n of Death by the Ancients. 
Trans, by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Fronti^iece. 

LOCKE'S Phllosophioal Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding,Controversy 
with Bishon of Worcester, Malebranche's 
OfMnionSt Natnral Philosophy, Reading 
and Stndy. With Introduction, Analyftis, 
and Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portraiu 
avols. 

-"— Life and Letterst with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHABT (J. Q,y-^g€ Burm. 

LUTHER'S Tahle-TUk. Trans, by W. 
HasUtL VTith Life by A. Chafaners, and 
Litthbr's Catbchism. Portrait after 
Cranadi. 

— » Antobiofraphy.— ^S// MkktUt. 

MACHIATELLTS History of Flo- 
rence, Thb Princb, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracts, and Memmr. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems ofm—Sti Grum, 

MARTINEAXrs (Hanrlet) History 
of England (including History of the Peace) 
from Z800-Z846. svws. 

MENZELPS Hlstorj of GermaBy, 
from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHBLET'S Autobiography of 
Luther. Trans, by W. Hazlitt. With 
Notes. 

— — The French Bevolntion to^ the 

Flight of the King in 1791. Frontisp'ece. 

MIONEPS The French Bevoliiti«B| 

from 1789 to 18x4. Portrait of Napoleon. 
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HtLTOITB ProM Worki. Vttli Pi» 
bes, PnliininMiT Remu-ki br J- A. St. 
John, uid lodu. j via. PonniD. 

Poetical Works. With m yiaoi. 



HOUESE'fl Drunatla "VIvi^m. In 

EnglLsh Pnsc, l» C H. WilL W!lh > 
Lilg and a PonniL. 3 vols. 

MolitKu cHnbe given.' — AcatUntjr. 
HONTAQU. LflRera and ^Torka of 

L»dy Mary Wortltv MonOan. Lnrd 
Wliaincliffe's Third Edilionr^dited^ hy 
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A.} HlatOTT of UiB 
Chrislian Religion and Chnich. Tnna. by 
J. Torrey. With Shon Mamoir. lovoli. 
— LU« of Jeitu Chrlat, In Ita HU- 
toricid CODnexion and DenlopmenL. 

Tha PlkntliiK uid Training of 
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'^-h Ihe AnligmBtiou, or Spirit of Tei. 
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. by J. E. Ryland. 
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NORTH'S Lives Of the BlKbt Hon, 

Francis North, Baron Guildford, Ihe Hon, 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. John Ngrth. By the Hon. Rgget 
Nonli. £<Ii1edbyA.fessopp,D.D. vilih 
J PonrailH. 3 vols. jr. M. each. 
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FERCT'S Ballqaea or Ancient &if* 

liih Paelry-canilBing oT Bnlladi, Soin, 
and other Vitca of out eailiet Poen, V^ 



.Aodenl Minsmls, and Glooa 



of. Containing the Historiei of L. 

and Chai^H^aiL.and Cfauleaihe BoU. 
Dnke of Borgundy. With the Hilton of 
Loui> XI., Ey Jean de Troyu. TrsiH- 
laled with a Life and Noleit, by A R. 
Scoble. Poitiaiu. a voli. 



and G. Long, U.A . 
DETBT OF AHER 

from One Hundred 1 . _,,, „ 

1878, With tnlrodnctory Rerisw.aad 

Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 

IjntoD. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

EACnrB'S (Jeui) Drunatlc Worka. 

"""By'RrBriiM Bos-ell. 
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BAHKE (L.) Hlrtorr of ttav Fan— ■ 

theu Chnich and State, and their QnikU 
with Promtanti^m in the ijth and irth 
Cenlnries. Tians, hy E. Foiler. FoitnuB. 

< — HlatoiT at Serrla. Trans, by Mr. 
Kwi. To which is added, The Slare Pro- 
viuss of Turkey, by Cyprien Robeit. 

HlitOTT or the Latin and Tea- 
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408 boswsll's life ot johkson. 

'* L*en&nt Titi, is the pretty infant. 

<< L*£Yeille, is a person livelj and watchfuL 

** Bibi, in Arabic signifies, my Love or mj Dear. 

'^ Forteserre, is one who will gripe, hold his own. 

*' Abor, father of Bibi, maintains the character of a faithM 

and affectionate parent. 

Triptillon, brother of Titi, shows his dexterity in being too 

sharp for his play-fellows. 

Gingnet, bears the interpretation of weak or spiritless wine, 

which cannot intoxicate any here. 
'* Tripasse, is a good housewife or complete (Economist in all 

family affairs. 
'* Blanche, brane : is white and brown, or Princess Brunetta. 
*^ The old lady ; it appears, is a professed sorceress. 

** Prince Titi's history is thus explained, 
In which no Kingdom, Town or City's named ; 
War is declared and battles lost and won, 
Between the rising and the setting sun. 
Diamonds in filbcurts, medlars, eggs abound. 
And erery scene displays enchantments round ; 
Exiled from Court the prince superior shone, 
And happily, at length, ascends the Throne. 
If to these fairy figments, claimants rise, 
Welcome the owners are to share the prize. 

** £uzA Stanlbt. 

"Whitehall, 

•*Feb. 20, 1736." 

Enough has been given to snow the character of the book, which 
Mr. Croker endeavoured, with great elaboration, to identify with 
the Memoirs, which were said to have been written, either by 
Prince Frederick or by his secretary Ralph. But these memoirs 
— ^what is the authority for a belief in their existence? Mr. 
Croker*s seems to have been based on a passage in Park*s anno- 
tated edition of Wa]pole*s " Royal and Noble Authors." " He 
(t.e. Frederick, Prince of Wales) had written memoirs of his 
own time, under the name of Prince Titi. They were found 
among Ralph the historian*s papers : his executor, the late Dr. 
Rose of Chiswick, with a spirit of honour and disinterestedness 
of which the world has seen few examples, put the manuscript 
without any terms into the hands of a nobleman then in great 
favour at Carlton House. Of this generous behaviour that 
nobleman never took the least notice, nor even made the least 
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remunerstioD, either pecuniarj or in waj other manner whatever." 
(Vol. i. p. 171.) So far Mr. Park in his additions to Walpole, 
who has not himself a single word about Ralph or these menoira. 
Bnt whence did Park derive the substance of his story ? From 
that repertory of the curious and the useful, the "Gentleman's 
Magazine," vol. Ixz. pt. i., p. 422. Id answer to the inquiries of 
correspondents respecting Mr. Ralph, 8. A. (i.e. 8. Ayscough, 
writing from B. M., i.e. the British Museum) supplied in die 
Hay number of the year 1800, certain notes, and among others 
the following: — 

" Thia-aday, July S, 1764. — Mr. William Martin, Deputy Master 
of the Office of Pleas, in the Court of Exchequer, told me that he 
had been assured by a worthy dissenting minister, that at a public 
meeting and dinner of his brethren, at which himself was present, 
Mr. R(ose), of C(hiswick), related to them the following story. 
That Mr. James Ralph, when he was so ill as to apprehend death, 
observed to Mr. R(oBe), whom he left his executor, that there 
was in a cert^n box papers that would prove a sufficient provision 
for his family. Upon Mr. Ralph's death, on the 23rd of January, 
1762, the box was examined by Mr. R(ose), who found in it a 
bundle of papers with an inscription on the cover, purporting that 
they were given by the Prince of Wales's own hand. The tirle 
of them was ' The History of Prince Titus ' (lie), and the piece 
appeaared to be the history of the Prince of Wales himself, which 
had been drawn up by his Royal Highness, in conjunction with 
the Earl of B(ute), and transcribed from their several papers, 
which were in the bundle, by the Prince himself. The chief 
subject of the history was to represent how much he had been 
wronged by his falher i 
he expressed the deepesi 
himself upon them when 
Mr. R(ose) had read tfa 
Lord B(ute) with what 
great satisfitction in kn 
mated that His Majest 
pleased, and ready to 
account. Accordingly, 
which she enjoyed but ■ 
her father. Mr. R(oi< 
regard to this story, whi 
tell it, an2 know how oi 
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408 boswsll's life ot johkson. 

'* L*en&nt Titi, is the pretty infant. 

<< UEveille, is a person livelj and watchful. 

*' Bibi, in Arabic signifies, my Love or my Dear. 

'^ Forteserre, is one who will gripe, hold his own. 

*' Abor, father of Bibi, maintains the character of a ftdthfhl 

and affectionate parent. 

Triptillon, brother of Titi, shows his dexterity in being too 

sharp for his play-fellows. 

Gingnet, bears the interpretation of weak or spiritless wine, 

which cannot intoxicate any here. 
** Tripasse, is a good housewife or complete (economist in all 

family affairs. 
'* Blanche, brune : is white and brown, or Princess Brunetta. 
**^ The old lady ; it appears, is a professed sorceress. 

" Prince Titi's history is thus explained, 
In which no Kingdom, Town or City's named ; 
War is declared and battles lost and won, 
Between the rising and the setting sun, 
Diamonds in filbcurts, medlars, eggs abound. 
And erery scene displays enchantments round ; 
Exiled from Court the prince superior shone, 
And happily, at length, ascends the Throne. 
If to these fairy figpnonts, claimants rise, 
Welcome the owners are to share the prize. 

** Eliza Stanlbt,^ 

« Whitehall, 

•«Feb.20, 1736." 

Enough has been given to snow the character of the book, which 
Mr. Croker endeavoured, with great elaboration, to identify with 
the Memoirs, which were said to have been written, either by 
Prince Frederick or by his secretary Ralph. But these memoirs 
— what is the authority for a belief in their existence? Mr. 
Croker*s seems to have been based on a passage in Park's anno- 
tated edition of Walpole's " Royal and Noble Authors." " He 
(t.e. Frederick, Prince of Wales) had written memoirs of his 
own time, under the name of Prince Titi. They were found 
among Ralph the historian's papers : his executor, the late Dr. 
Rose of Chiswick, with a spirit of honour and disinterestedness 
of which the world has seen few examples, put the manuscript 
without any terms into the hands of a nobleman then in great 
favour at Carlton House. Of this generous behaviour that 
nobleman never took the least notice, nor even made the least 
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remuneration, either pecuniary or in any other manner whatever," 
(Vol. i. p. 171.) So far Mr. Park in his additions to Walpole, 
who has not himself a single word about Ralph or these memoirs. 
But whence did Park derive the substance of his story ? From 
that repertory of the curious and the useful, the ** Gentleman^s 
Magazine,'* vol. Ixx. pt. L, p. 422. In answer to the inquiries of 
correspondents respecting Mr. Ralph, S. A. (i.e. S. Ayscough, 
writing from B. M., i.e. the British Museum) supplied in the 
May number of the year 1800, certain notes, and among others 
the following : — 

" Thursday, July 5, 1764. — Mr. William Martin, Deputy Master 
of the Office of Pleas, in the Court of Exchequer, told me that he 
had been assured by a worthy dissenting minister, that at a public 
meeting and dinner of his brethren, at which himself was present, 
Mr. R(ose), of C(hiswick), related to them the following story. 
That Mr. James Ralph, when he was so ill as to apprehend death, 
observed to Mr. R(ose), whom he left his executor, that there 
was in a certain box papers that would prove a sufficient provision 
for his family. Upon Mr. Ralph's death, on the 23rd of January, 
1762, the box was examined by Mr. R(ose), who found in it a 
bundle of papers with an inscription on the cover, purporting that 
they were given by the Prince of Wales's own hand. The title 
of them was * The History of Prince Titus ' (sic), and the piece 
appeared to be the history of the Prince of Wales himself, which 
had been drawn up by his Royal Highness, in conjunction with 
the Earl of B(ute), and transcribed from their several papers, 
which were in the bundle, by the Prince himself. The chief 
subject of the history was to represent how much he had been 
wronged by his father and his father's ministers, against whom 
he expressed the deepest resentment, and a resolution to revenge 
himself upon them when he should come to the Crown. When 
Mr. R(ose) had read the piece, he thought proper to acquaint 
Lord B(ute) with what he had in his possession : who declared 
great satisfaction in knowing where the papers were, and inti- 
mated that His Majesty, the present King, would be equally 
pleased, and ready to consider Mr. Ralph's daughter on that 
account. Accordingly, a pension of £150 was settled on her, 
which she enjoyed but a short time, dying about a month after 
her father. Mr. R(o8e) has since been more reserved with 
regard to this story, which has occasioned those, who heard him 
tell it, an£ know how unwilling he is to recoUect it, to suspect 
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— — Index Yerborum to the above, with the 
Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
limp cloth. If. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and Yiew of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait, a vols. 



ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUodorns, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz.. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, MA. 

HELIODORUS.— 6*^^ Greek Romances. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theog^is. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. TcM^ether with ue Metrical Yer- 
sions of ^siod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tjrtler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER'S niad. In Endish Prose, with 
Notes by T. A Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

^— Odysseyf H3naui8, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In Emzlish 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A Buckley, B.A Por- 
trait. 3f . \d, 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing 
Gregory Mazianzei's Two Invectives and 
Libanus' Monody, with Julian's Tlieosophi- 
cal Works. By the Rev. C. W. King, M.A. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



CARPEEITER'8 Wofrks.— Cm/Aim^. 

Tef«Uble PhyilologT and S:fi- 

t«matic Botany. A oomplete lotrodnctton 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Reviied by 
E. Lan^ester, M.D., ftc Nmnerons 
Woodcuts. 6f. 

^» Animal Phyalology* Rerised Edi- 
doo. 300 Woodcuts. 6r. 



on Colonr. Obtaining 

the Priodplet of Hannony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Paintingi Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazmg, 
Stuniog, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, ftc Trans. 
brC. Martd. Several PUtes. 

With an additional series of x6 Plates 

in Colours, is. 6d, 

BlfllEM08ER*8 Htstorr of Uaglc. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. s vols. 

HIIID'8 Ihtrodnotlon to Astronomj. 

With VocabuUury of the Terms in present 
use. Numerous WoodcuU. js, 6a. 

BOOCPS (Jabes) Elaments of Bznerl- 

mental iod Natural Philosophy. Being 
9n Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics. Caloric, 
Ebctridtv, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HXTIIBOLDT'S Coamoa; or, Skatoh 

ofaPhydcal Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by £. C Ott^, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3X. 6d, each, excepting voL v., ss. 

FanonalNarratlveoflilsTraTela 

in America during the years 2799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

-^- Tlawi of Nature ; or, Contem- 
Rations of the Sublime Phenmnena of 
Creadon, with Scientific Illustratimis. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 

HUNT'S (Bobart) Foatry of fldanoa : 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena m 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOYCBMI BolantUlo Dlalofaaa. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JOTCB'S Ihtrodnctlon to tha Arts 

and Sciences, for Schools and Young 
People. DivHled into Lessons with Ex- 
amination Questions. Woodcuts. 31. 6d. 



JUKBS-BROWNEV Stndanfi Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
iukes-Browne^ of the Geoloafeal Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 61. 

— — The Stndanfi Handbook of 
Histori cal Geolog;^. By A. J. Tukes- 
Biown, B.A., F.G.S., of oie Geol<Mual 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6r. 

The BnUdlnir of the British 

Islands. A Study m Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes- Browne, F.G.S. 
7s. 6d. 

JDXVQtWrS fOharles) Knowledge la 
Power. A Popular Manual of P<mtical 
Economy. 

ULLT. Ihtrodnotlon to Aatrolonr. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by ZadkieL 

MANTEUi'S (Dr.) Oeologloal Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological M^. 

— — Petrlfhotlona and their Taach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s, 

'^— Wondere of Oeoloay ; or, a 
Familiar Expodtion of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geologiod Map of 
England, Plates, and aoo Woodcuts, a 
vols. 7«. 6d, each. 

SCHOUWS Earthy Plants, and Han. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketdies from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, bv A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map <^ the Geogn^hy of I^ants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Oeology and Sertp- 

ture ; or, the Relation between theScriptures 
and Gec^ogical Science. With Memoir. 

STAmJBTm dasalflad Synopala of 

the Principal Peters <^ tiie Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Cheei Works. — 5"^^ 
^age 21. 

STOCKHARDT'S Enerlmental 
Chemistrv. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Esmeriments. 
Edit, by C W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous woodcuts. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Mannfhotnra 
of GrnU Britain, systematically investi- 
gated ; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. SimmonoL 150 Illns- 
tratiims. a vtAu 

— ^ Phllosophj of Blannfkotiireai 
or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7«. 6€L 



REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

eiLBARTV Hlstoryt Principles, and Fraetloa of Banking. Revised to z88i by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portnit of Gilfaart. a vols. \os. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by E. C. K. Conner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. [/« tJu press. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Edited by E. Belfort Bax. 2 vols. 7^. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

32 Volumes ai Vairicus Prices, {^l, \%s,p€r set,) 



BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comiurehending the Chronology and His- 
torr of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, zor. 

— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chrcmoloffy and 
History of the World, from the EarBest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
a compete Index to the Uxtgqixig, By 
J. W. Rosse. a vols. 51. each. 

BOHirs Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6t, 

BOND'S Handy-book of Rnles and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 5^ . 

BUCHANAN'S Dlotlonar7 of Sdenee 

and Technical Terms nsed m Philosophy, 
Literature, Profesaoos, Commerce, Arte, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Emted by Jas. A. Smith. 6i, 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. ▲ 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sqml- 
chral Antiouities. By T. J. PeCtigrew, 
f .xCS., F.S.A. S'* 



Ihtrodnotlon 
by J. R. Planch^. 



to 
5»« 



Heraldry. Revised 
950 Illustrations. 

— IViik the /ilMsiraHotu coloured, 1$$, 
COINS, Manual ot.^See Humphrtyt. 

COOPER'S Blo^aphlcal Dictionary, 

Containing^ concise notice., of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. 54. each. 

DATES, Index of.— 5'«r Blah^ 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Wonb from 
Rnglifh Writers previous to the zgdi 
Century. By Thomas Wi^, M.A, 
F.S.A, &C. a vols. 51. eadu 



EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With IntroducticHi, Notes, Obsorations, 
Illustrations an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. ts. 

GAMES, Handbook of. Edited by 
Henry G. Boho. Numerous Diagrams. 
5*. (See also page 21.) 



Coins. 

A&.A., r.S.A. 
duction. 6f. 



'S Gnlde to English 
Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary. 



With an Hist<Mrical Intro- 



HUMPHRETS' Coin CoUectors' 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Pirogress of Cdnace from the Earliest 
Hme, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations, a vols. 5x. each. 

LOWNDES* Blbllosrapher's Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Bomcs pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Irdand,^ from the Inventi<m of Printing, 
widi Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
jr. 64, each. Part XI. (Appendix VoLi, 
ST. Or the zz parte m 4 vols., half 
morocco, a/. 2s, Also in 6 vols, cloth, 5^. 
each. 



BfEDICINE, Handbook of DomestlC| 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages. 5f. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi* 
aent Men, &c. By W. A Wheeler, M. A 5; . 

POLITICAL CTOLOPiEDIA. A 

Dicdonarv of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming s Work of Reference on snbjecte 
odTCivirAdministration, Political Economy. 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Sooal 
Relations. 4 vols. 3;. 6d, each. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Raj's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Lan^iu^es and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, sf. 

— — A Polyfflot of Foreign. Com- 
prising Frendi, Italian, German, Dntdi, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English TransliUions. 5; . 



STNOKTMS and ANTONYMS; or, 

Kindred Words and their Opposites. Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C J. 
Smith, M.A. %s, 

WRIGHT (Th.)— .y^ Dictionaiy, 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes ai 31. 6</. ecuh^ excepting those marked othenvise, (2/, %s, 6d,per set,) 



BJORNSON'S Ame and the Fisher 

Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A 



(URNEY'S ETelina; or, a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bum^ (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A R. Ellis, Author 
of ' Sylvestra,' &c. 



— CeciUa. With 
Notes by A. R. Ellb. 



Introduction and 
3 vols. 



DE 8TAEL. Corlnne or Italy. 

By Madame de Sta8l. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 



EBER8* Egyptian Prinoesi. 

by Emma Buchheim. 



Trans. 



FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. Crutkshank's IUms* 
iratioMs, 

—— Amellaa Roscoe's Edition, revised. 
Crutkskank's Illustrations. $s. 

— ^ History of Tom Jonesi a Fonnd- 

ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruikshank's 
IlntstratioHS. a vols. 

GR08SFS Maroo Tlscontl. Tians. 

by A. F. D. 

MANZONL^ The Betrothed : 

a Translation of 'I Promessi 
Numerous Woodcuts, z vol. 5;. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle 
Cabin ; or. Life among the Lowly, 
page Illustrations. 



beins 
Sposi? 



Tom's 

Sfull- 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices, (zL 8j. 6d, per set.) 



BELL {Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. sr. Illustrated. 

DEBIMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. Cf. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations, js. 6d, 

FAIRHOLT'S Costtime in England. 

Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A With 
more than 700 Engravings, a vols. 5«. 
each. 
Vol. I. History. Vol II. Glossary. 

FLAXMAN. Lectnres on Scnlptnre. 

With Three Addresses to the R. A by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir of 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 



HEATON'S Concise History of 

Paintincr. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5;. 

LECTURES ON PAINTINO by the 

Ro3ral Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait of FuselL 5^ . 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rieaud, R. A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates, ss. 

BLANCHE'S History of British 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
Toth Centtury. By J. R. Planch6.j^ 400 
Illtistrations. $*» 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

10 Volumes al y. 6</. and ^s. each, (2.L 6^. ex/, per set,) 



BOHirs Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 
7 vols. 35. (id. each. ' 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. Linskill ; Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II. — Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
S>vimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III. — Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- 
WoUey : Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV. — Skating, by Douglas Adams ; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C. W. Alcock. 

[/« the press. 

Vol. V. — Cycling and Athletics, by 
H. H. Griffin ; Rounders, Field Ball, Base* 
ball, Bowls, Quoits, Skittles, &c., by J. M. 
Walker, M.A., Assistant Master Bedford 
Grammar School. [/« the ^ress. 

Vol. VI.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin ; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by G. T. B. Cobbett 
and A. F. Jenkin. \_In the press. 

Vol. VII. — Riding, Driving, and Stable 
Management. By W. A. Kerr, V.C., and 
other writers. [Preparing. 

BOHITS Handbooks of Games. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten. 3 volumes. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 
Contents :— Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
m ds, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall— Bagatelle, by • Berkeley '— 
Chess, by R. F. Green — Draughts, Back- 
gaoiraon. Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 



Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.G., 
Hazard, Fare, by ' Berkeley.' 

Vol. II. Card Games. 

Contents :— Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c'--Solo Whist, by R. F. Green ; 
Piquet, Ecart6, Euchre, B^zique, and 
Cribbage, by * Berkeley ; ' Poker, Loo, 
Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, Rouge 
et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, &c. &c., 
by Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. LOwenthal. New edition, 5«. 

MORPHys Ghunes of Chess, betns 

the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with expIanaUxy and 
analjrtical Notes by J. LOwenthal. With 
shcMt Memoir and Portrait <^ Morphy. 5^. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Flayer's Hand- 
book. A Pc^ular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, widi mimeroos Dia- 
grams. 5;. 

— ^ Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Obtaining the 
most important modem Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams, sf . 

Chess-Player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collectioa 
of Match Games, indading the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Sdectioa 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Fnmtispiece. 5X. 

Chess Tonmament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games plajred at thb cele- 
brated assemblage. Widi Introdncttoa 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams, ss. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price I J. each, 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays^ mostly reprinted from Vols, in 

Bokn*s Libraries^ and tteatly bound in stiff paper cover ^ with 

cut edges f suitable for Railway Readiur, 



7'THORNE (Nathaniel). Twloo- 
told Tales. Two Vols, in One. 

— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— Scarlet Letter. 

-^- House with the Seven Gables. 

Transformation ; or the* Marble 

Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZUTT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

— Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

-— Lectures on the English Comic 

Writers. 

-^- Lectnres on the English Poets. 

— Lectures on the Characters of 

Shakespeare's Plays. 

Lectnres on the Literature of 

the Age of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 



ASCHAM (Roger). Scholemaster. I 
By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 
ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 

EBfERSON. England and English 

Characteristics. Lectnres on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 

^— ^ Nature : An Elssay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

Representative Men : Seven Lec- 
tures on Plato, Sweden borg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, NapolboNi and 
Goethe. 

—7- Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 
jects. 

"— The Conduct of Ufe. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 



IRVING (Washington). Lives of 

Successors of Mohammed. 

LifiD of Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Tour on the Prairies. 

Conquests of Granada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Two Parts. 

Companions of Columbus : Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

— ; Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
West. 

Knickerbo sker 's History of New 

York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 

Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

Salmagundi ; or, The Whim-Whams 

and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebrldge Hall ; or. The Hu- 

mourists. 

_ Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

— WolfBrt's Roost, and other Tales. 



LAQCB (Charles). 

With a Portrait. 



Essays of Elia. 



«— Last Essays of Elia. 

Eliana. With Biographical Sketch. 

MARRTAT (Captain). Pirate and 

the Three Cutters. With a Memoir ot 
the Author. 



